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A THRENODE TO THE EAST WIND. 


By a Mancuester Man. 


] HAT rivers of ink have been 
used up—what reams of paper 
have been consumed—in disserta- 
tions upon the ills of life! The 
ancient Greek catalogued them with 
scientific precision ; the Roman sage 
bemoaned them as inevitable; the 
doctors of the Middle Ages dissected 
them with the eagerness of anato- 
mists; modern moralists improve 
them for our good. From the 
earliest period of antiquity to the 
present time, philosophers have dis- 
cussed them, historians have chro- 
nicled them, poets have sung them, 
novelists have depicted them. Now, 
is it not a marvel that one of the 
greatest ills in life, if not the ill, has 
escaped the notice of all our phi- 
losophers, historians, novelists, and 
poets? Is there any dispensation 
we are called upon to endure, to be 
compared with an east wind ?—any 
from which an escape is so utterl 
impossible P Are you troubled wit 
a smoky chimney and ascolding wife? 
Then give your chimney a thorough 
sweeping and your wife a livelyshak- 
ing. Has your spouse an inclination 
to indulge in strong drinks? Very 
well; get rid of her: divorce a mensa 
et thoro is now a cheap commodity 
before a stipendiary magistrate. 
Has your daughter eloped with the 
groom? You are far betterwithout 
them. You may have risked your 
money in the Royal Diddleton Joint 
Stock Bank? Then go to work like 
aman and earn some more; exertion 
will do yougood. Are you troubled 
with dyspepsia? Fly for refuge to 
Cockle’s pills. From almost all the 
ills of life, a vigorous, spirited, clear- 
headed fellow may escape; but be- 
fore an east wind the man who com- 
bines the strength of a Hercules 
with the wisdom of a Solon is as 
werless as an infant. Before it 
e must succumb; he may grin and 
abide with a Stoic’s endurance, or 
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he may brave his tortures with a 
martyr’s faith ; but yield he must at 
length. Neither can he escape. The 
east wind is a subtle and uncompro- 
mising detective ; it ferrets you out of 

our hiding-place, and holds you as 

ast as a handcuff. Suppose yourself 
out of doors: it meets you full in 
the face; it drives you home; it 
pursues you into your snuggery like 
an ill-mannered bore : draw the cur- 
tains, and ring for tea,—it still hangs 
around you; crawl upstairs in your 
evil plight,— it ies you still by 
its icy salutations ; creep between 
the sheets,—it yet embraces you 
like a resuscitated skeleton. It 
follows you into your dreams ; it 
brings with it nightmares and hor- 
rible phantoms ; it drags you down 
precipices and pitches you over 
church-steeples, and leaves you sur- 
rounded by mad bulls. Talk of 
hunger and thirst, loss of health 
and wealth, blighted friendship and 
sullied fame! ‘They are nothing to 
an east wind. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou are not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 

So wrote Shakspeare. But we do 
not doubt a man of his intelligence 
would have qualified his sentiment 
with a mental reservation when the 
wind was in the east. 

No poet has ever written an ode 
to the east wind: we mean an east 
wind pure. We know that the Rev. 
C. Kingsley has composed an ode 
to the north-east wind,—spirited 
and elegant, like the rest of his 
writings; but in our opinion too 
complimentary, even though this 
hybrid breeze may have acquired a 
combination of some amiable ele- 
ments from the cross. We have 
just seen also a counter-ode by Mr. 

unch, experimental and full of 
feeling. The two compositions are 
seasonable and pleasant enough, 
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Mr. Kingsley’s more poetical, Mr. 
Punch’s more natural. But we are 
treating of the east wind, undiluted, 
unsophisticated, undisguised, in pu- 
ris naturalibus ; and we repeat that 
it has never yet found an eulogist, 
even amongst the most imaginative 
of men. Nay, it has not been so much 
as dignified by adirge. Every other 
wind has been fortunate enough to 
meet with some sentimental gentle- 
man or lady to build the lofty rhyme 
in its praise; but that from the 
east has ever been ‘ unhonoured and 
unsung.’ Nor can we wonder at this: 
it is the harbinger of suffering to 
bedy and mind; it brings a long 
catalogue of griefs in its train. 

All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats— 


are scattered broadcast by it as it 
sweeps along. Take up a quack 
doctor’s advertisement, and the nu- 
merous maladies he professes to cure 
by a single drug are its baleful pro- 
geny. Coughs, sore throats, bron- 
chitis, lumbago, rheumatism, aching 
of the bones, toothache, gout, corn- 
twitching,—alas, for suffering hu- 
manity when the wind is in the east. 
Shakspeare had experienced its visi- 
tations, if we may judge from the 
truthfulness of the lines— 
When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 


Listen to that clergyman in his 
distress; he is preaching against a 
battery of five hundred coughs; he 
is an illustration of that sublimest 
of all spectacles —a brave man 
struggling with the storms of fate. 
The east wind now brings its plagues 
upon the earth, as of old it brought 
the locusts on the land of Egypt. 
Your skin is burnt up as it blows on 
you; your lips are parched and 
cracked ; you shave in agony, fetch- 
ing blood with every stroke of your 
razor; you leave your dressing-room 
a spectacle to be pitied. Your mind 
is all the while in a state of distrac- 
tion and depression, bordering on 
irresponsibility, and you have occa- 
sionally chilly temptations to press 
the edge of your razor against the 
carotid The east wind, too, 
seems to delight in the mischiefs it 
creates; it is spiteful and vindictive. 
When Virgil depicts Aolus in his 
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cave, controlling his winds as though 
they were so many bulldogs, giving 
one a kick with his foot, another a 
smack with his hand, another a 
thump with his trident, thundering 
at them with his loudest voice, and 
bidding them lie down, while the 
mountain side resounded with the 
subterranean roar, you may depend 
on it that Eurus was the most 
troublesome of the pack. What 
satisfaction it would have in annoy- 
ing the cross old keeper! What 
malicious pleasure in dashing against 
his shins, and almost carrying him 
off his feet! And when those winds 
were let loose in their work of de- 
vastation, Eurus is always foremost 
in the chase, and most jubilant in 
mischief, rolling the mighty billows 
to the shore, laying bare the very 
bed of ocean, and scattering far and 
wide the Trojan heroes and their 
fleet.* 

There isadeceptiveness, too, about 
an east wind. It sometimes indeed 
roars and drives madly along under 
acloudysky. It is then a fair foe: 
you know what it means. But it 
often comes forth more mildly when 
the sun is shining, and spring seems 
near at hand, and everything around 
looks cheerful. At that time you 
must be on your guard. Then you 
are tempted to put away your over- 
coat, and inevitably you carry home 
with youa troublesome cough. Then 
the invalid with a consumptive ten- 
dency must be most careful. He is 
often deluded to destruction by the 
eae prospect from his window : 

eep indoors, sir, if you wish your 
days to be prolonged. Wehavenever 
been able to learn what are the in- 
gredients in an east wind which 
make it so pernicious to health. 
Has no one of our chemists ever 
caught, bottled, and analysed a 
quart of it? We care, however, 
very little about its chemical ingre- 
dients when we are howling, like a 
Caliban, from its effects; we care 
but little for scientific terms when 
we are suffering under the inqui- 
sitor’s screw. And who does not 
suffer? “We have our doubts about 
the Red Indian and the Reviewer, 
the New Zealander and the news- 
paper editor, the Esquimaux and 
‘Habitans in sicco;' but perhaps 
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even such thick-skinned beings, 
though they may be regardless of 
the shrieks of human victims, are not 
=~ beyond atmospheric influence. 
e wonder much what would be the 
moral character of a person who 
never in the least degree felt the 
effect of an east wind. We should 
be sorry to domesticate with him or 
her: if a man, we would not will- 
ingly meet him in a lonely lane after 
sunset, unless we had a revolver in 
our hands. He must be a being 
without sensibility, a Frankenstein 
without a moral sense. And looking 
to the female side of creation, we 
should be sorry to select for the wife 
of our bosom a woman who was im- 
pervious tothe east wind. Such, we 
doubt not, were Madame de Brin- 
villiers, Mrs. Manning, and that 
old lady who murdered on appren- 
tices and hid them in the coal hole. 
But while we do not hesitate to 
speak disparagingly of an east wind 
per se, we by no means deny that 
it bears its fitting part in the eco- 
nomy of nature. It would not be 
well that every wind should excite 
in us the same sensations; it would 
be contrary to all analogy in the 
natural world. The south wind one 
while cheers us with its balmy salu- 
tation, ——s the spirits, giving 
elasticity to the limb, and causing 
the blood to mantle on the cheek as 
the symbol of health and joy; the 
north wind has its periods of activity, 
and fulfils its vocation becomingly, 
freezing us with its keen breath, 
arresting rivers in their course, and 
decorating city and solitude, moun- 
tain and valley, field and forest, with 
its fantastic drapery of unsullied 
snow, but still not unkindly in its 
influence, and meeting us half-way 
in healthy enjoyment; the west 
wind blusters and roars and bullies, 
disturbing tiles and chimney-pots, 
scattering haystacks, making fr igates 
scud before it like feathers, im- 
peding old women who are turning 
a corner by a dash full in their face, 
inflating the petticoats of young 
ladies, turning umbrellas inside out, 
and scattering its plashing showers 
over the wide earth, but, not- 
withstanding, a very amiable wind 
with all its noise, meaning well with 
all its rudeness, frightening us with 
its bark rather than injuring us 
with its bite. But when we come 
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to the east wind, we have nothing 
to urge in its behalf, except that, 
according to all analogy in nature, 
its evil influence is intended to be a 
set-off against the healthier agency 
of its more amiable, kindly-tempered 
sisters. Where do you ever see 
a family of half a dozen, however 
well regulated, in which there 
is not a wicked, impish Flibber- 
tigibbet, who is ever creating 
mischief ; or a sour, selfish, ne’er-do- 
weel, who robs the rest of some 
portion of their weekly allowance of 
pocket-money? Universal good 
would never suit our present con- 
dition. While all is not good within 
us, it would be an injurious dispen- 
sation to us if all were good without. 
Suffering is the school of patience. 
With the varying breezes we have 
varying sensations; and when the | 
east wind shrivels us up like a dead 
leaf, it is intended to teach us a 
lesson of patience, and to suggest 
to us emotions of gratitude for the 
sunny gales that bid the flower 
bloom and the bud _ expand. 
Wherever we turn in the natural 
world, we see a mixture of the 
good and of the evil, the useful and 
the useless; we find the bramble 
growing in the corn-field, and the 
poisonous plant amidst the nou- 
rishing herbage. So in morals: 
happily we hear no metaphysical 
doubts now about the origin of 
evil, upon which the discussion long 
ago raged so fiercely. The truth is, 
our ills are often our greatest bless- 
ings, even as the very sensibility 
to pain is our chief preservation 
from danger. Take a bird’s-eye 
view of bodies in association, and 
you will perceive how wisely oppo- 
sites are mingled, producing a bene- 
ficial effect, like chemical bodies in 
combination. As you look upon 
the collective wisdom of our nation, 
as gathered into the House of 
Commons, are you surprised to find 
among its members so many speci- 
mens of the noodle-tribe? Be not 
astonished, good friend; know thou 
that human nature must exhibit 
more aspects than the winds in 
order to constitute the tout ensemble 
of humanity. Listen to that drawl- 
ing bore; mark that consummate 
uppy; hear that stinging wasp; 
ook at that solemn fool. You are 
astonished? Why, man alive, there 
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is nothing extraordinary in what 
you see. It es many incon- 
gruities to make a eee it 
takes many blockheads to make up 
a world of intelligence. Are, 
again, our hereditary legislators all 
geniusesP Do they imbibe wisdom 
with their mother’s milk? Are they 
cradled in lofty imaginations? Did 
Pallas Athene weave their lace caps 
and long frocks? Just as the case 
may be. Every aristocrat is not a 
Solomon, as Mr. Jenkins would 
overpaint him, neither is every aris- 
tocrat a goose, as Mr. Dickens 
would caricature him. Some are 
amiable and clever, while others, 
by a merciful Providence, have been 
placed above the necessity of earn- 
ing their daily bread by their own 
wits. The descendant of a Norman 
baron may not be better stocked 
with mental furniture than Chris- 
tophero Sly, who claimed an equally 
tedious series of progenitors. Nay, 
out of twelve cabinet ministers, 
the selection from the select, ele- 
gant extracts from the page of 
wisdom, the posy from the legislative 
flower-garden, we are sure to finda 
fair proportion who illustrate the 
well-known aphorism of Oxensteirn. 
Do yourequire illustrations? Then 
take our parliamentary history and 
read passim. If we had not a 
horror of personalities, we might 
select some amusing instances of 
empty heads pinnacled on high 
places, and some comical specimens 
of human nature in ministerial 
cabinets, about whom your only 
feeling is one of wonder how on 
earth they got there. Never expect 
perfection in this world. An op- 
timist is himself an illustration of 
amiable simplicity. Would Con- 
vocation be a real convocation if it 
consisted exclusively of judicious 
men? Would a Town Council be a 
totality without a large asinine ad- 
mixture? Nay, do we not hear an 
occasional bray from the bench of 
bishops P 

‘It is an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good,’ says our proverb. 
We respect a proverb: it is the 
embodiment of a national or local 
sentiment, and it contains a general 
truth, the result of a large induction 
of facts. The meaning of this pro- 
verb we suppose to be, that winds 
generally the most troublesome, 
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bring good things nevertheless to 
one here, and another there; or 
taking the wider interpretation, 
that general calamities are not with- 
out their individual benefits: in 
short, that there is nothing so 
thoroughly disastrous as not to have 
something cheering in it to some 
or other. The hurricane that shat- 
ters the East Indiaman on the rocks, 
is no friend to the owners ahd the 
crew of the vessel, but it may be a 
propitious gale to the runagate heir 
of that old nabob on board, who 
becomes food for the sharks. And 
on some such principle may an 
east wind be said to bring satisfac- 
tion with it now and then. A short 
time ago, for instance, we were 
induced to go to hear a popular 
preacher; but the east wind had 
damaged his voice, and he could not 
appear; we have a slight suspicion 
alee that it had presumed to inter- 
fere, in a small way, with his com- 
lexion. It was condemned as an 
ill wind by our party of ladies, who 
admire lisping and love-locks, but 
we ourselves considered the dispen- 
sation a merciful one; for we lis- 
tened to a sermon from some un- 
known and unpretending preacher, 
infinitely better than the platitudes 
which the favourite would have 
spread out wide and thin, like the 
experienced gold-beater, or the lad 
who makes his small pat of butter 
cover a large surface of bread. 
Then, if the invalid moans in an 
east wind, the physician rejoices : 
its breath is of pleasant perfume to 
the disciple of Galen. If the ancient 
fashion be ever revived of building 
temples to the winds, let the medical 
gentlemen dedicate theirs to that 
which blows from the east. With 
what satisfaction, not entirely un- 
mixed with benevolence, does your 
smiling &sculapius drench the 
stomach of that old lady with inno- 
cuous drugs, looking sagaciously at 
her tongue, gently pressing her 
wrist, and determining all the while, 
as soon as the wind changes and the 
complaint vanishes, to claim all the 
credit of it for his pills and his 
potions. The gravedigger’s grim 
countenance relaxes into a ghastly 
smile as he sees the church vane 
pointing eastward. Does not ano- 
ther proverb say that ‘a long east 
wind makes a fat churchyard?’ The 
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mute rises into jollity in an east 
wind. The undertaker then gathers 
in his harvest; he makes his hay 
while the wind blows. ‘’Vell, 
gov’ner, ve must all come to it, one 
7 or another,’ said young Mr. 
eller to his parent on the death 
of his mother-in-law. ‘So we must, 
Sammy,’ said Mr. Weller the elder. 
‘ There’s a Providence in it all,’ said 
Sam. ‘O’ course there is,’ replied 
his father, with a nod of grave ap- 
proval. ‘ Wot ’ud become of the 
undertakers without it, Sammy ?’ 
And while we are on the subject 
of proverbs, let us not forget the 
one 80 appropriate to our matter in 
hand. 
When the wind is in the east 
It is not good for man or beast ; 
and we might make a triplet, by 
adding a line as correct as the other 
two— 
And for herb and grass the least. 
Will you ride with me into the 
country for an hour or so, and see 
with your own eyes how far the 
proverb is true,—that is, if you are 
resolute enough to face this bitter, 
piercing breeze, which has been 
now blowing so many weeks? We 
draw up at the door of our old 
friend, Farmer Dobson. Yonder he 
is in his ficlds, wrapped up in a 
heavy overcoat, muffled round the 
chin with a worsted comforter, and 
stalking on somewhat slowly, like 
a crippled giant. Our friend is 
eighteen stone in weight, and in 
frame like a Hercules; he has an 
epidermis like a rhinoceros, and 
lungs like a pair of blacksmith’s 
bellows. But what are these phy- 
sical endowments in the face of an 
east wind? He has got the lum- 
bago, and can with difficulty crawl; 
he has an attack of the toothache, 
and can scarcely masticate. Dob- 
son is but a pitiable specimen of 
humanity at this moment; indeed 
Mrs. Dobson says that he is ‘ very 
cantankerous and snappish,’and Miss 
Dobson declares that he is ‘ past 
living with, that he is.’ He 
himself has a theory more strange 
than philosophical, that the blasts 
enter in at his chest, notwith- 
standing all his wrappers, pass 
through his back-bone, and go out 
between his shoulders. He has a 
sort of vague notion that the east 
wind insinuates itself by some 
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subtle means into his spinal column, 
turning it into a sort of German 
flute for the occasion; and he is 
now threatening to dislodge the 
enemy from his system, by smoking 
batteries of hot gin and water. We 
inspect Dobson's cattle. Poor 
things! They are as wretched as 
their master. Those fine short- 
horned heifers, which will be shown 
at the Royal Agricultural Society 
in July, seem to be anything but 

rize beasts. Their hair bristles up 
Fike the quills of a poreupine, their 
backs are curved like the are of a 
circle, their ears hang down, their 
tails droop languidly between their 
legs. Look again at those three- 
year-old colts, usually so sprightly 
and buoyant. How miserable they 
look in their rough, penny hides! 
How unlike their own lively selves 
when the breezes of June shall 
blow from the south. The wind 
alone would make in them a differ- 
ence of fifty guineas a-piece in 
the market. Then see that flock 
of sheep, apparently impervious in 
their thick fleeces to any kind of 
atmospbere—how they creep be- 
hind the hedgerow, shivering and 
crouching, while the breeze whistles 
over them ny: How 
angrily that old ewe shakes her 
ears and stamps her foot, as though 
she were anathematizing east-winds 
in general, and this one in par- 
ticular. And now Farmer Dobson 
begins to lament with a sore lamen- 
tation, that there is not a blade of 
grass for his cattle, nor any pro- 
spect of spring. The fields are bare 
as the back of your hand ; the trees 
are leafless and apparently lifeless ; 
the hedges are brown, naked, and 
prickly. By the way, is not that a 
quaint but suggestive simile of 
Wordsworth, in which he likens 
the sharp face of Peter Bell to the 
wind that cuts the hawthorn fence ? 
The very fertilizing process in the 
soil seems to be now in a state of 
paralysis. All nature is at this 
moment ready to burst forth into 
life and beauty ; the grass is strug- 
gling to spring up, the tree to 
put forth its leaves and blossoms, 
and the flower to bud and bloom. 
And all the while this east wind 
sweeps along, chaining up the 
wrestling energies of vegetation, 
and bidding torpor reign till it 
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please to wing its pestilential flight 
to some other country. Then we 
approach a much-enduring labourer 
engaged in the heavy work of deep- 
draining. ‘ Well, my friend, how 
are your spirits in this weather P ’ 
we ask. ‘A’nt got none,’ he an- 
swers, curtly. ‘Why, you're badly 
off, at any rate, if that is the case.’ 
‘No, a’nt got a drop of nothing. 
But, by your honour’s leave, I’ve 
a plaguy bad rheumatiz.’ 

And if we take a view of city life 
in an east wind, it resembles very 
much that of the country. An east 
wind is a thorough-going leveller. 
Steam-power, through its various 
agencies, is said to have been the 
great revolutionist of the day 
among the various ranks of society. 
But there is no such democrat as an 
east wind. It matters not whether 
you are located on the breezy hill- 
side or in the sheltered valley; in 
the mansion, surrounded by its 
spacious park and its far-spreading 
oaks, or in the cheerless cottage in 
the dingy alley,—it is all the same ; 
the east wind reduces you into one 
mould, mentally, morally, and cor- 
poreally. Come, take my arm, and 
we will crawl up the street. We 
behold first a tall figure with cer- 
tain cabalistic letters on his collar ; 
he is usually ornamental—now he 
is not, neither, so far as we can 
discern, is he useful. He is ap- 

arently standing in helpless im- 

cility. He might be a pillar of 
salt encased in blue cloth. His 
senses are seemingly in a state of 
coma. Half-a-dozen boys are whip- 
ping their tops under his very nose ; 
the old toffy woman regards him 
with a mixture of disdain and pity. 
All the humanities, good and evil, 
have been extracted from him, and 
he stands with no loftier sensibilities 
than an automaton. Next, pity the 
miseries of these poor cabmen. 
Which are the more wretched 
creatures, they or their horses? 
Out of the face of that miserable 
Jehu, observe, all the blood might 
have been drawn and infused into 
his nose, which is as blue as indigo. 
Then see that immense fellow who 
is driving the wagon with its 
enormous load ; he is swinging and 
banging his thickly-sleeved arms 
round his thickly-coated body, to 
keep up the sanguineous circulation, 
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but his efforts are a failure. The 
only creature we see that appears 
to have enjoyment in life, is that 
little shoeless and stockingless girl 
of ten, who seems to have got used 
to her situation. The dust is driving 
onward as though we were on the 
Lybian desert—a hard, gritty dust, 
that fills your eyes, and lodges in 

our ears, and invades your mouth 
if you dare to openit. The sewers, 
too, have the privilege of emit- 
ting unpleasant smells in an east 
wind, and setting the sanitary 
reformer at defiance. Step in here 
fora moment. We wish to inquire 
after the state of an invalid friend. 
We find a young lady reclining on 
a sofa, very pale, except about the 
cheek-bones, where there is a suf- 
fusion of red colour. She is about 
eighteen years of age, and though 
not remarkable for beauty in health, 
her features in sickness, as is often 
the case, have mellowed and softened 
into an aspect of patient sweetness 
and calm _ resignation. Cough! 
cough! ah! this east wind. When 
will it go? The pillows may be 
re-adjusted; the aan may be 
raised; the mixture may be ad- 
ministered ; still the cough, heavy 
andhollow! O for one week of 
the warm south wind! It would 
not cure the invalid, but it would 
alleviate her sufferings. Alas! how 
slow this year is gentle spring in 
her approach! ‘Oh!’ she thinks, 
for a moment, ‘if I could only once 
again sit in the warm sunshine, and 
feel the genial breeze on my cheek— 
if I could look over the far-stretch- 
ing landscape as the trees were clad 
in green, and the hawthorn was glis- 
tening in its milk-white blossoms— 
I think I might recover.’ Alas! for 
the vanity of human hopes. Give 
up, poor girl, such delusive expec- 
tations. If this wind continue, thy 
days are numbered and reduced 
to few, and thou wilt pass away, 
having experienced but little sorrow 
in thine unchequered life. 


O soon to thee will summer suns 
Nae mair light up the morn ! 
Nae mair to thee the autumn wind 

Wave o’er the yellow corn! 
And in the narrow house of death 
Shall winter round thee rave, 
And the next flowers that deck the 

spring 
Bloom on thy peaceful grave. 
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Ts it not strange, in these statisti- 
cal days, that none of our so-much- 
per-cent. gentlemen has ever 
weighed the east wind in his duo- 
decimal balance? Nowadays the 
most important and the most trivial 
issues are calculated by the per-cent. 
Mortals die by the rule of practice ; 
children are brought into the world 
by the ‘ Ready Reckoner ;’ crime is 
distributed by decimals. For in- 
stance, Londoners who drink porter, 
we read, amount to 54 per cent. 
We wish well to their digestions ; 
but who is the three-quarters? Is 
he the son of a tailor? We do not 
profess ourselves to know much 
about such things: we never in our 
lives could work a sum in practice ; 
‘multiplication was our vexation, 
and fractions drove us mad.’ But 
let those who never enter a church, 
or a theatre, or a gin-shop, without 
their ‘ tables,’ turn their attention to 
the effects of the east wind. We have 
not ourselves theleast doubt but that 
men go mad when the wind blows 
from this point of the compass more 
by ten per cent. than when it comes 
from all the other quarters put 
together. Mr. Gladstone said that 
the currency question had driven 
more men mad than love; and an 
east wind has driven more men mad 
than the currency. We have a 
notion, too, that the greatest crimes 
which have been exposed in our 
courts of justice, have had some 
connexion with an east wind. Not 
exactly that we would acquit a 
bank director who has ruined a 
thousand families by his knavery, 
or a Palmer who despatched his 
friend by gentle doses of antimony 
and strychnine, on the verdict ‘ not 
guilty, on the ground of an east 
wind,’ Still, we firmly believe that 
there is an atmospheric agency in 
the production of crime. Horace 
associates parricide with indiges- 
tion:— 

Parentis olim si quis impi& manu, 

Senile guttur fregerit, 
Edit cicutis alium nocentius.* 
He ought to have linked the wring- 
ing of an aged parent’s neck with an 
east wind. Wallany one venture to 
tell us that this horrible plot against 
the life of the French Emperor 
would have been hatched and 
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carried out, had not all human ten- 
derness and sympathy been dried 
up and withered by these breezes, 
which have been towing so long 
from the same inauspicious quarter? 

Nor is it difficult to conceive that 
crime should prevail in an east 
wind, when those bad passions which 
lead to crime are at that time espe- 
cially in agitation. When does a 
man feel that all his evil propen- 
sities come uppermost so sensibly 
as then? It is the atmosphere that 
stirs up the seething pot, and brings 
all the scum to the surface. Envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness saturate our moral nature in 
this condition of the air. Was not 
that the experimental opinion of the 
kindhearted old gentleman in 
Bleak House? Then neighbours 
have the greatest pleasure in quar- 
relling. No later than to-day we 
heard two old women engaged in a 
fierce tongue-conflict about the 
limits of their drying-ground, igno- 
rant all the while that the exciting 
cause of their wrath was atmosphe- 
ric. Could it be in any other than 
an east wind that our Transatlantic 
brethren in the House of Congress 
get up a score of extemporaneous 
oxing matches by way of gym- 
nastic exercise, and then return to 
their oratory refreshed and invigo- 
rated, though in a somewhat 
rumpled and palpitating state for 
the moment? We should have had 
more eonfidence in the genuineness 
of their ‘ revivals’ and the conver- 
sion of ‘awful Gardner,’ had not 
these things happened in an east 
wind. Then critics tomahawk most 
savagely. Then religious con- 
troversy assumes its most truc- 
ulent aspects ; then Calvinist hates 
Arminian, and Arminian Calvinist, 
with heartiest good-will ; then High 
Church and Low Church, Union and 
Record, Muggletonian and Metho- 
dist, Papist and Puritan, toss 
around their most savage anathemas, 
like infallible popes as they are, 
every one of them. Then the bishop 
who takes his stand on apostolical 
succession, and the bishop who 
sneers at all such antiquated follies, 
pocketing, however, his £5000 a 
year on the strength of them, re- 
gard each other with the most 
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highly-finished, classical, and ex- 
quisite disgust; then Ditcherians 
and Denisonians boil over with 
holiest indignation. Gentle reader, 
are you a bachelor, or a widower P 
Never venture on a proposal of 
marriage in an east otal 3 the lady 
will either reject you or accept you 
out of spite. Never assail a man’s 
breeches pocket in that state of the 
atmosphere, except it be with a 
bludgeon or a revolver. If you are 
a clergyman or a churchwarden, 
avoid a collection then; neither 
attempt to get up any scheme in 
which benevolence and bank-notes 
are concerned. A man’s heart has 
no more feeling in it in an east 
wind than an India-rubber syringe. 
If, therefore, you are seeking for 
some favourable opportunity to 
launch a leviathan project, whatever 
be your mission, do not consider 
the tightness or the elasticity of the 
money-market—consider which way 
the wind blows; do not look to the 
state of the Funds—look to the vane ; 
do not consult the cotton circulars— 
consult the weather almanac. 

And with crime and bitterness of 
spirit, misfortune comes hand-in- 
hand. To what are we to attribute 
our recent commercial panic and 
distress? It is possible that a little 
excusable over-trading,some sleight- 
of-hand manipulation of other men’s 
capital, a lively attempt here and 
there to see how far a mercantile 
gentleman can trade without any 
capital at all, a sportive experiment 
in the soundness of accommodation- 
bills, an occasional contract made, 
like a pie-crust, to be broken, and 
entered into, like Shylock’s, ‘in a 
merry mood,’—it is possible that 
these may have had something to do 
in the matter. It is certain that we 
have heard a great crash, and seen 
the smoke of the ruins ascending 
like a thick cloud ; and, for our own 
part, we should have walked past 
and watched the uprising dust with- 
out wasting our pity on the fallen 
building, had it not turned so many 
ey people out of house and home. 

ut may we not trace these eccen- 
tricities in our commercial men in 
some measure to the east wind? It 
does not deprive them of responsi- 
bility, it is true, but it blunts the 
edge of the moral perception ; and 
may it not be one exciting cause of 
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that frantic grasping after mone 
which seems to come over our trad- 
ing men as periodically as the sea- 
serpent appears to an American 
captain P hen the Bank of Eng- 
land raises its rate of discount to 
12 per cent., you may be sure that 
the wind is in the east. 

And when are our political mis- 
chances so numerous and remark- 
able as in an east wind? We have 
just seen a statement that February 

as been the fatal month to all our 
governments for many years back. 
* Beware of the ides of March!’ was 
the warning to the great Cesar, and 
the soothsayer no doubt had his eye 
to the weathercock. Now, these are 
the months when the east wind 
especially takes its pastime. Had 
it not been for this ill-omened in- 
fluence, Lord Palmerston would not 
have lost his presence of mind and 
fallen so quietly. When we were 
all fancying that the Government 
was ‘firm as the marble, grounded 
as the rock,’ it was pushed over like 
a skittle-ball, or an old weather- 
beaten statue about which nobody 
cared. The shock came on us like 
a thunderclap in a cloudless sky. 
What on earth could have induced 
Lord Palmerston to give up his 
ecclesiastical patronage into the 
hands of an extreme partisan? 
Does it not seem strange that one 
who patronizes the Dissenting ser- 
vices in Exeter Hall, should have 
had the nomination of our Bishops ? 
What delusion was beclouding his 
lordship’s mind, or what bedlamite 
wind was blowing, when he made 
his last fatal appointment of a 
Cabinet Minister? Will men never 
learn to walk by the light of their 
own times? Fraser, we know, has 
no confidence in old Pam; nay, 
thinks that he well deserved his 
fall, and hopes he will never rise 
again to his former eminence. If, 
however, in these days of change, 
Lord Palmerston should ever regain 
the premiership, let him consult his 
own common sense in filling up 
his vacant offices, or we shall deem 
him fitter to be an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum than of an official 
residence in Downing-street; we 
shall regard him as wilder than 
a hare in the March east wind ; as 
incurable by the three Anticyras— 
tribus Anticyris caput insanabile. 
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We wonder whether there be any 
connexion between the preaching 
simoom and the east wind, which 
are now sweeping over us so boiste- 
rously. We know not what is to 
become of us if there be not some 
cessation after a while: who will 
survive the verbose and ventose 
siroccoP Mr. Spurgeon is the ori- 
ginal olus, we presume, who has 
let out of his bags this mixture of 
wind and moonshine. Alas! we call 
ourselves a sensible, practical, hard- 
headed people; but except in the 
way of grasping and griping and 
grinding, where do we find these 
matter-of-fact qualities among us? 
At one time we rejoice in being 
Johanna Southcotized, at another in 
being Irvingized, at another in being 
rea at another in being 
Spurgeonized. Each fit soon passes 
away, but for the time being we are 
in a state of temporary insanity. 
Duchesses, leaders of fashion, pa- 
tronesses of Almacks, are paraded 
as ‘sitting under Spurgeon,’ and 
being his supporters and friends ; 
gouty peers and grave judges of the 
and hobble down to hear Spurgeon; 
members of parliament and news- 
aper editors rush away to hear 

purgeon; ladies with swollen 
dresses, and gentlemen with fat 
paunches, crush to hear Spurgeon ; 
country cousins think it their fore- 
most duty to see Westminster Abbey 
and to hear Spurgeon; used-up 
opera-loungers one night admire a 
dancer flinging her legs about some- 
what indelicately, and the next 
morning wonder at Spurgeon as he 
throws about his arms after the same 
reckless manner. This hard-headed 
people, after all, we fear, are but so 
many mooncalves. Go, if you will, 
to see a trick of legerdemain by the 
great Wizard of the North, or to 
hear voices elicited from every 
corner of the room, perhaps from 
your own stomach, by some clever 
ventriloquist ; go, if you please, to 
see some mountebank in the circus, 
or the Yorkshire giant in his cara- 
van; go, if your taste lies in that 
direction, to laugh at Mr. Punch 
and Mrs, Judy; but if you wish to 
fear God, and do your duty as a 
man, eschew religious legerdemain 
and pulpit ventriloquism and plat- 
form mountebankery and spiritual 
Punch-and-Judyism, and go to 
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your parish church. Better sleep 
through a sermon, if need be, than 
clap, or laugh, or sneer. Then fol- 
lows the opening of Exeter Hall 
for a series of sermons on ey 
evenings, by preachers of our chure 
styled, or self-styled, popular—an 
act which, notwit ania its pe 
pees patronage by archbishops, 

ishops, peers, and clerical digni- 
taries—most people, we shrewdly 
suspect, two years hence, will pro- 
nounce to have been that of vain 
rather than far-seeing men. We 
would open every cathedral and 
church in the kingdom for evening 
service, where there was the re- 
motest chance of collecting even a 
moderate congregation; nay, we 
would recommend our clergymen 
to go into the lanes and highways 
of their parishes for the purpose of 
gathering the poor into their places 
of worship. But whoever has a 
practical acquaintance with the con- 
dition of our operative population, 
must have foreseen that the openin 
of Exeter Hall would be ineflectua 
in its proposed object of reaching 
our working men, and impressing 
them with a permanent sense of 
religion. Without acquiescing in the 
prudence of forbidding the services 
when once begun, we observe that 
events consequent on this act have 
brought out in strong relief the 
submissive character of our clergy. 
We congratulate the incumbents of 
Great Britain on their passive acqui- 
escence to a measure of despotism 
which, especially as originally pro- 
posed, and in some degree as it now 
stands, is fitter for the banks of the 
Bosphorus than for free England. 
Be it known to every bishop in our 
land, that we would not willingly 
give him one iota of power more 
than he already possesses, and we 
would bind him as strictly under 
the letter of the law as the humblest 
curate; for such is the essence of 
constitutional liberty. 

But now the gale rises with a 
vengeance: out of this storm-cave 
in the Strand the whirlwind of words 
rushes over the whole country, and 
at this time everything is bending 
beneath the tempest. Alas, alas! 
whither are we to escape? Turn 
where we may, we are met by bill- 
stickers, placard-bearers, touters, 
who will carry us away zolentes 
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volentes to be lectured and preached 
at and scolded, till we know no more 
where we are than mariners in the 
monsoon. Only last week we were 
walking along the street in an ab- 
stracted eml~onets quid meditans 
nugarum, et totus in tllis—having 
probably the appearance of a work- 
ing man in distress, when one stout 
fellow seized us by the arm, and 
another gave us a push from behind ; 
and as soon as we could collect our 
faculties, we found ourselves under 
the infliction of a scolding from a 
popular preacher. It is not long 
since we saw a statement that a 
well-known theatrical manager and 
ublican bad taken a certain hall in 
icester-square, and hired some 
a Charles Honeyman to ex- 
ibit; whether the actor belonged 
to the Established Church we did 
not Jearn. It was announced, too, 
by placards that the entertainment 
would consist of sacred music as 
well as a sermon, and that the price 
of admission for the Sunday evening 
would be at the low rate of one 
shilling. Is there to be a pot of 
beer allowed in addition, as at most 
of the singing saloons? A short 
time ago two clergymen of whom 
we know something, in an ancient 
county town abundantly supplied 
with churches, jomed with dissent- 
ing ministers in delivering on a 
Sunday evening a series of ‘ Popular 
Addresses’ in an Oddfellows’ Fall, 
a very short distance from one of 
their churches, and were mightily 
surprised when they received a hint 
from the bishop of the diocese that 
their proceedings were somewhat 
irre oe, so thoroughly has this 
windy current of chatter swept away 
all landmarks. 

And now the dissenting preachers 
put forth their strength; through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land hundreds of wriggling Spur- 
geons have broken the shell, and 
are now in full play, out-spurgeonin 
Spurgeon. Public halls are hired, 
and crowded too, on the Sunday. 
The most singular subjects are 

ut forth to attract the curious. 

e remember, out of fifty of the 
same kind, such as these—‘ Long 
beds and short blankets,’ ‘ Who's 
that knocking at the door?’ ‘ Jack 
Spratt,’ ‘Black puddings and 
bung-holes.’ And oh! those prints 
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of preachers in our shops—that of 
Spurgeon ever in the centre—vile, 
ugly, vulgar wretches, unclean ani- 
mals, who might perhaps have been 
licked into decent Calcrafts if you 
had begun with them early in life, 
but whom no scrubbing stone could 
model and cleanse into the appear- 
ance of decent gentlemen. e are 
met by them at every turn; we are 
almost driven crazy with the look of 
them; we walk about as in a night- 
mare, shutting our eyes as we pass 
those print-shops, lest ‘apes moe 
and chatter’ at us. Will not shop- 
keepers have mercy? Will they 
not remember that there are such 
things in creation as gentlemen of a 
nervous temperament, and ladies of 
a delicate constitution? And yet 
these are the preachers for attract- 
ing a crowd. They beat your 
Churchmen hollow at their own 
weapons; nor is it difficult to ac- 
count for this. What is the secret 
of such popularity? Come now, 
you are a young man of an inquir- 
ing mind—we will tell you: it is 
the abnegation of everything that 
savours of gentlemanly taste. The 
buffoon, therefore, who is most 
effectual in stamping out every 
spark of refinement from his com- 
osition, will certainly gain the 
aurel crown from the mob. Per- 
haps, friend, thou hast a notion of 
thine own qualifications for the 
attainment of popular applause. 
Thou art without doubt a promising 
young man; thou hast arrived at a 
certain degree of modest assurance 
which some deem impudence ; thou 
art not troubled with many scruples 
of conscience ; thou hast a powerful 
voice and an active frame; thy per- 
sonal appearance is prepossessing, 
and thy whiskers are superb. These 
are valuable qualities, it is true ; but 
weigh thyself somewhat further. 
Hast thou the lingering remains of 
a gentleman about thee? Hast 
thou some indistinct traces of 
scholarly refinement? Hast thou 
faith in God and not in grimace, in 
thy Bible and not in buffoonery ? 
Then enter not into competition 
with the man who sermonizes on 
‘ Black-puddings and Bung-holes.’ 
He will outgrin thee, he will out- 
stamp thee, he will out-ventrilo- 
uize thee, he will out-blaspheme 
thee. Therefore go thy way, and 
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be content to let thy candle remain 
under its bushel. 

We are in hopes that out of all 
this infinitude of words scattered to 
the winds, some good seed may take 
root, and that the stalks of grain 
may outnumber the tares; but let 
no one expect very much from this 
rhapsodical hurricane. The ten- 
dency of our day is not to consecrate 
seular things, but to secularize 
sacred things. Nor, so far as we 
have seen, has the literary status of 
our preachers been raised by their 
late efforts. Their printed produc- 
tions have mostly been remarkable 
for their meagreness ; those we have 
read have passed before our vision 
in the shape of Pharaoh’s lean kine. 
Anything, perhaps, was considered 
good enough for operatives in black 
faces and working dresses, in which 
they were invited to attend. Still, 
if it were our lot to be sent to a 
nameless locality in our shirt-sleeves, 
we should prefer to receive the 
sentence in decent English. 

We have much still to say on the 
subject of the east wind; we have 
not yet let flow one-half of our 
bilious bemoanings. But we must 
lay down our pen, and that too for 
the best of all reasons—because we 
ean hold it no longer. Our fingers 
are paralyzed by rheumatic gout; 
and still this melancholy wind is 
blowing in the intensity of its spite. 
When will it leave us? It blows 
appropriately at this season of the 
year, we admit; it is a genuine 
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Lenten wind ; let the Puseyite luxu- 
riate in it and be grateful. It in- 
flicts its penance on Protestant and 
Romanist with more than al 
impartiality, no indulgences being 
allowed. Well, before this threnode 
appears in print, the south wind, we 
doubt not, will have breathed gently 
on the earth’s bosom, and the sun 
will have shone forth with its glad- 
some beams; the primrose will have 
bloomed in our meadows, and the 
honeysuckle will have flowered in 
our hedge-rows; larks will have 
risen on their whirring wings, pour- 
ing forth their joyous song to the 
rising sun, and men will have awoke 
to a new existence. The remem- 
brance of evils is classed by the 
great Greek philosopher among 
‘things pleasant ;’* and the Trojan 
hero cheered his companions in die 
tress with the reflection, that one 
day perhaps they would have plea- 
sure in recalling to mind their pass- 
ing trials— 

Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.+ 


Shall we ever have the satisfaction 
of looking back upon this east wind P 
May the intensity of our future 
pleasure be in proportion to that of 
our present pain! At this moment 
we are an embodied lumbago— 
rheumatism personified —a wheez- 
ing bronchitis in flannel—a pin- 
cushion of flesh and blood stuck 
full of pins and needles. ‘Touch 
me not; I am not Stephano, but a 
cramp. Oh! 
R. L. 


+ din, I. 203. 
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OULITA, THE SERF* 


7s volume has no preface, and 
no notes save two or three of a 
line’s length each. Its title-page 
bears nothing beyond the words, 
Oulita, the Serf; a Tragedy. But 
the advertisements which foretold 
its publication, added a fact which 
made us open the book with a very 
different feeling from that with 
which we should have taken up an 
ordinary anonymous play,—a fact 
which at once excited high expecta- 
tions,—and which, we doubt not, 
has already introduced Oulita to a 
wide circle of readers, each prepared 
to guage its merits by a very severe 
test and a very high standard. The 
forthcoming volume was announced 
as Oulita, the Serf; a Tragedy: by 
the Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 

The disguise of the author of 
that work is becoming ragged. We 
have found, in more than one 
library, where a special glory of 
binding was bestowed upon the book 
and its charming sequel, that 
though the title-page bore no name, 
the volumes were marked with a 
name which is well and honourably 
known. And indeed there are few 
books which are so calculated as 
Friends in Council to make the 
reader wish to know who is the 
author whom he has learned to 
revere and love: and surely the 
language has none which, in its 
— playfulness, its intense 
1onesty, its comprehensive sympa- 
thy, its earnestness so tempered 
with the desire to do justice to all, 
affords its writer less reason for 
seeking any disguise. Yet it is not 
for us to add the author’s name to 
a title-page which the author has 
chosen to send nameless into the 
world: though we may be per- 
mitted to say, that whoever ma 
be the writer of the works to whic 
we have been alluding, though we 
never exchanged words with him, 
and never saw him, still, in com- 
mon with an increasing host of 
readers, we cannot think of him as 
other than a kindly and sympa- 
thetic friend. 

Accordingly, we expected a great 
deal from this new work. We were 
not entirely taken by surprise, in- 
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deed, when we saw it announced ; 
for Ellesmere, in Friends in Council, 
makes several quotations from the 
works of ‘a certain obscure drama- 
tist,’ which are likely to set the 
thoughtful reader inquiring. And 
whoever shall conetelly collate the 
advertisements of the late Mr. 
Pickering’s publications, will dis- 
cover that the author of Oulita 
published fifteen years ago a histo- 
rical drama, entitled King Henry 
the Second and Catherine Douglas, 
a tragedy whose heroine is the 
strong-hearted Scottish maiden, who 
thrust her arm into the staple of a 
door from which the bolt had been 
removed, in the desperate hope of 
thus retarding for a moment the 
entrance of the conspirators who 
murdered James the First. But 
these plays are comparatively un- 
known; and erohalily very many 
readers who have been delighted by 
that graceful, unaffected prose, were 
quite unaware that its writer was en- 
endowed with the faculty of verse. 
We could not fail, indeed, to discern 
in his prose works the wide, genial 
sympathy, the deep thoughtfulness, 
the delicate sensitiveness, of the true 
poet. And his talent, we could also 
discover from these, is essentially 
dramatic. The characters in Friends 
in Council have each their marked 
individuality ; while yet that indi- 
viduality is maintained and brought 
out, not by coarse caricature, but 
by those delicate and natural 
touches which make us feel that we 
are conversing with real human 
beings, and not with mere names in 
a book. It is an extremely easy 
thing to make us recognise a cha- 
racter when he reappears upon the 
stage, by making him perpetually 
repeat some silly and vulgar phrase. 
Smith is the man who never enters 
without roaring ‘It’s all serene :’ 
Jones is the individual who always 
says ‘Not to put too fine a point 
upon it.’ Nor is it difficult for an 
author to tell us that his hero is a 
great man, a philanthropist, a 
thinker, an actor : it is quite another 
matter to make him speak and act 
so that we shall find that out for 
ourselves. Most characters in 
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modern works need to be labelled ; 
—like the sign-painter’s lion, which 
no one would have guessed was a 
lion but for the words This is a 
lion, written beneath it. 

Let us say at once, that this 
tragedy has surpassed our expecta- 
tion. tt is a noble and beautiful 
work. It is strongly marked with 
the same characteristics which dis- 
tinguish its author’s former writ- 
ings. Its power and excellence 
are mainly in thoughtfulness, pa- 
thos, humour. There is a certain 
subtlety of thought, —a capacity 
gradually to surround the reader 
with an entire world and a com- 
plete life: we feel how heartily the 
writer has thrown himself into the 
state of things he describes, half 
believing the tale he tells, and using 

ently and tenderly the characters 
ire draws. We have a most inte- 
resting story: we see before us 
beings of actual flesh and blood. 
We do not know whether the 

entle, yet resolute Oulita,—the 
rincess Marie, that spoiled child 
of fortune, now all wild ferocity, and 
now all soft relenting,—the Count 
von Straubenheim, that creature of 
passion so deep yet so slow, so calm 
upon the surface, yet so impetuous 
in its under currents,—ever lived 
save in the fancy of the poet: but 
to us they are a reality,—far more a 
reality than half the men who have 
lived and died in fact, but who live 
on the page of history the mere 
bloodless life of a word and an ab- 
straction. We find in this tragedy 
the sharp knowledge of life and 
human nature for which we were 
prepared: a certain tinge of sadness 
and resignation which did not sur- 
rise us: a kindly yet sorrowful 
eeling towards the very worst, 
which we are persuaded comes 
with the longer and fuller experi- 
ence of the strange mixture of the 
loveable and the hateful which is 
woven into the constitution of the 
race. Here and there, we find the 
calm, self-possessed order of thought 
with which we have elsewhere 
grown familiar, gradually rise into 
eloquent energy, and vigour of ex- 
pression which startles. But the 
ero is not one who raves and 
stamps. And indeed the fastidious 
taste of the writer, shrinking in- 
stinctively from the least trace of 
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coarseness or extravagance, has 
perhaps resulted in a little want of 
the terrible passion of tragedy: for 
we can well, believe that many an 
expression, and many a sentiment, 
which, heard just for once from 
eloquent lips, would thrill even the 
most refined, would be struck out 
by the remorseless pen, or at least 
toned down, when calmly, critically, 
and repeatedly read over by such an 
author as ours, when the fever of 
creative inspiration was past. We 
remark, as a characteristic of the 
plot, and a circumstance vitally 
affecting the order of its interest, 
that the catastrophe is involved in 
the characters of the actors. It is 
not by the arbitrary appointment of 
the author, that things run in the 
course they do. There is something 
of the old Greek sense of the inevi- 
table. We feel from the beginning 
that the end is fixed as fate. Like 
Frankenstein, the poet has bodied 
out beings whom he has not at his 
command: and not without essen- 
tially changing their natures, could 
he ateaialie modify what they sa 
and do, or materially alter the pat 
along which they advance to the 
precipice in the distance. Given 
such beings, placed in Russian life 
and under Russian government: 
and not without a jarring sacrifice of 
truthfulness could the story advance 
or end otherwise than as it does. 
The language of the tragedy is 
such as might have been expected 
from its author. There is not a 
phrase, not a word from first to last, 
to which the most fastidious taste 
could take exception. So much 
might be anticipated by readers 
familiar with the author's prose 
style: but we felt something of 
curiosity as to how it might adapt 
itself to the altered conditions of 
verse. Even those readers who 
were not aware that the author of 
Friends in Council had ever before 
published poetry, might well judge 
that surely these lines, so easy, so 
flowing, so little laboured, so varied 
in their rhythm, so uncramped by 
metrical requirements, are not the 
—_ of an unpractised hand. 
arts of the dialogue are in prose ; 
the larger portion is in blank verse ; 
and some graceful lyrics occur here 
and there. A peculiarity of the 
author’s blank verse is, that the 
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lines frequently end in three short 
syllables. Our readers are of course 
aware that both in rhymed and 
blank verse, double endings of lines 
are very common: in dramatic 
blank verse, indeed, we find line 
after line exhibiting this formation :* 
but we are not aware that any 
author has employed the triple 
ending to the same degree, or in- 
deed has employed it at all except 
on very rare occasions. In the first 
page, we find it said that the end of 
government should be, not to govern 
overmuch, but 


To make men do with the least show of 
governing. 
Other examples are, 

In foreign Courts ’tis everything, this 
precedence. 

From trappings overgreat for poor 
humanity. 

E’en to yourself must be unknown your 
benefits. 

Alone and undisturbed, upon her love- 
liness. 


And there is one instance of an 
ending in four short syllables :— 


In evidence against us, marking pre- 
paratron. 


Wehave beeninterested by finding 
here and there, throughout the tra- 
gedy, several thoughts upon matters 
more or less important, with which 
we had become acquainted in the 
writer’s former works. It is plain 
that the writer thinks the discom- 
fort arising from fashions of dress 
a not insignificant item in the tale 
of human suffering: he would agree 
with Teufelsdréckh himself as to 
the undeserved neglect in which 
men have held the ‘ philosophy of 
clothes.’ We find the men-servants 
at a Boyard Prince’s chateau busily 
engaged in trying on their new 
liveries, which have been prepared 
for a grand occasion. The Prince 
enters, and finds but little progress 
made. He rates his domestics for 
their slowness; whereupon the 
‘Small Wise Man,’ a dwarf at- 
tached to his establishment, thus 
excuses his fellows :— 


Oulita, the Serf. 
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Oh! the happy peasants are so un- 
comfortable, my little father, in their 
happy new clothes, that they put off the 
squeezing themselves into them to the 
last moment. It’s a nice thing a new 
shoe, now; and not so very unlike a 
marriage, my little mother. 


The author had thought upon 
this subject before :— 

My own private opinion is, that the 
discomfort caused by injudicious dress, 
worn entirely in deference to the most 
foolish of mankind, would outweigh 
many an evil that sounds very big. 
Tested by these perfect returns, which 
I imagine might be made by the angelic 
world, if they regard human affairs, 
perhaps our every-day shaving, severe 
shirt-collars, and other ridiculous gar- 
ments, are equivalent to a great Euro- 
pean war once in seven years; and we 
should find that women’s stays did as 
much harm, 7.¢., caused as much suffer- 
ing, as an occasional pestilence,—say, 
for instance, the cholera. ft 

In graver mood, we find some- 
thing of the philosophy of worldly 
progress and arma in words 
which suggest (how truly) that the 
man who would get on in life had 
better not think to carve out a way 
for himself, but should rather keep 
to the track which many other feet 
have beaten into smoothness and 
firmness. The hero of the tragedy 
says,— 

To preserve one’s quietude, 
It needs that one should travel in the 
ruts 
That form the ordinary road, for else 
The wheels stick fast. 


The analogy is so apt and true, 
> had previously suggested 
itself :— 


Get, if you can, into one or other of 
the main grooves of human affairs. It 
is all the difference of going by railway, 
and walking over a ploughed field, 
whether you adopt common courses, or 
set one up for yourself. You will see 
very inferior persons highly placed in 
the army, in the church, in office, at the 
bar. They have somehow got upon the 
line, and have moved on well with very 
little original motive power of their 
own.t 


We find that the author, very 


* To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 


Or to take arms 
+ Companions of my Solitude. 


against a sea of troubles, &c. 
Chap. IIT. And see the same subject discussed 


in the essay on Conformity, in Chap. IL. of Friends in Council. 
$ Ibid. Chap. IV. 
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naturally, makes his hero express 
tastes which he himself feels 
strongly. One of these tastes, 
which appears repeatedly in his 
former writings, is for woodland 
scenery. ‘There is scarcely any- 
thing in nature,’ he says, ‘to 
compared with a pine-wood.’ Once, 
in approaching a certain continental 
city, the author passed through 
what the guide-books described as 
a most insipid country. But the 
guide-books did not know what 
were his personal likings; leaving 
his carriage at the little post-house, 
he walked on, promising to be in the 
way when it should overtake him. 

The road led through a wood, chiefly 
of pines, varied, however, occasionally 
by other trees. Into this wood I strayed. 
There was that almost indescribably 
soothing noise (the Romans would have 
used the word suswrrus), the aggregate 
of many gentle movements of gentle 
creatures. The birds hopped but a 
few paces off as I approached them : the 
brilliant butterflies wavered hither and 
thither before me: there was a soft 
breeze that day, and the tops of the tall 
trees swayed to and fro politely to each 
other. Ifound many delightful resting- 
places. It was not all dense wood ; but 
here and there were glades (such open 
spots I mean as would be cut through 
by the sword for an army to pass) ; and 
here and there stood a clump of trees of 
different heights and foliage, as beauti- 
fully arranged as if some triumph of the 
art of landscape had been intended, 
though it was only Nature’s way of 
healing up the gaps in the forest. For 
her healing is a new beauty. * 


Thus speaks the author in his own 
person: and his hero passing alone 
through a wood, speaks as follows :— 


I ever loved a wood; and here I’ve 
mused, 

Pressing with lightest footfall the crisp 
leaves, 

In boyhood’s days, when life seemed 
infinite, 

And every fitful sound a song of joy. 

Great is the sea, but tedious; rich the 


sun, 

But one gets tired of him, too; joyous 
the wind, 

But boisterous and intrusive ;—while, 
the wood 

aoe the sun, and air, and sky; and, 
ike 

A perfect woman, naught too much re- 
vealed, 

Nor aught too much concealing. 


* Companions of my Solitude. 
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We shall be content to quote one 
other instance of parallelism, in the 
notice given toa matter which every 
one who lives in a wooded district 
must often have remarked in his 
woodland wanderings. The hero 
of the tragedy is asked to tell of 
what he has ae thinking, as he 
has been traversing the wood which 
he enjoys so much: liere is his 
reply :— 

Mere melancholy thoughts, fit for a ser- 
vitor : 

How this tree here hemmed in its puny 
neighbour, 

Drinking the air and light from it ; how 
that, 

The vagrant branches into shapes gro- 
tesque 

Constrained, insisted yet on being beau- 
tiful, 

And like a homely girl with one charm 
only, 

Took care to make that charm dis- 
cernible. 


In saying this, the hero of the 

lay is repeating what had be- 
oa been said by its author. And 
it appears to us an indication of 
the Fife-like reality with which the 
author depicted to himself the man 
whom he drew as he paced along, 
looking at the grey stems and the 
long grass below, and the green 
leaves and blue glimpses of sky 
above : 

Yes, Ellesmere, my love for woods is 
unabated. There is so much largeness, 
life, and variety in them. Even the 
way in which the trees interfere with 
one another, the growth which is hin- 
dered, as well as that which is furthered, 
appears to me most suggestive of human 
life; and I see around me things that 
remind me of governments, churches, 
sects, and colonies. 


We should not be doing justice to 
Oulita, if we failed to remark, as 
something singular in these days, 
that it is a purely and perfectly 
original work. Its author has con- 
structed his own plot, and imagined 
his own characters. It is very well 
for writers who have no higher aim 
than to supply the immediate exi- 
gencies of the stage, to quarry in 
the abundant mine of French in- 
vention ; and to copy, borrow, or 
adapt, as the phrase now runs. But 
we should have been greatly sur- 
prised had the author of Friends in 


Chap. VI. 
MM 
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Council resorted to that cheap 
method of producing a dramatic 
work. It cannot be denied that 
several dramatic writers of the day 
have shown considerable tact in 
toning French characters and modi- 
fying French plots, till they should 
hit the English taste, and not sound 
absurdly upon English ground. 
But to do that is a knack, a sort of 
intellectual sleight of hand: ‘it 
argues no invention, no dramatic 
genius: it comes rather of much 
practical acquaintance with the 
tricks and effects of the theatre. 
The author of this play has essayed 
a higher flight. He has resolved to 
give the Dngtish stage a really 
original work: and holding firmly, 
as we know from his former writings, 
that some kind of amusement is a 
pure necessary of life, and that there 
is in human nature an instinctive 
leaning to the dramatic as a source 
of amusement, he has sought to 
show, by example, that without 
becoming namby-pamby,—without 
making the well-intentioned dege- 
nerate into the twaddling,—and 
without making the great school- 
boys of mankind scent the birch-rod 
and the imposition under the dis- 


guise of cricket-bats and strawberry 
tarts,—it is possible to make a play 
such as that in amusing it shall also 


instruct, refine, and elevate. It is 
not by coarsely tacking on a moral 
to a tragedy that you will enforce 
any moral teaching. You must so 
wrap up the improving and instruc- 
tive element in the interesting and 
attractive, that the mass of readers 
or listeners shall never know when 
they have overstepped the usuall 
well marked limit that paris wor 
and play. And we think that the 
author of Oulita has succeeded in 
this. A refreshing and elevating 
influence sinks into the mind, like a 
shower upon a newly-mown lawn, 
as we read his pages. You feel, 
but cannot define it. But many 
worthy people would cram improve- 
ment, a thick porridge, down their 
humbler neighbours’ throats,—like 
Mrs. Squeers’s treacle and sulphur. 
As the reader would expect from 
the title of the book, the scene of 
the tragedy is in Russia. Its time 
is the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. And the author has, in virtue 
of his hearty sympathy with hu- 
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manity under all conditions, thrown 
hisoself completely into Russian 
life, and brought his readers into 
an entire world of scenes, things, 
and men and women. Yet, though 
the scene be in Russia, and though 
we know from his other works how 
much the author hates slavery, we 
find proof of the calm balance of his 
mind in the fashion in which he re- 
presents serfdom. His honesty will 
not permit him to coarsely daub his 
picture for the sake of popular effect, 
or to represent the ‘ peculiar insti- 
tution’ as more glaringly bad than 
he has ground for believing it prac- 
tically 1s, in order to render it more 
abhorrent to our feeling. Nor do 
we find any violent exhibition of 
despotic sway. We do not believe 
that the author would sympathize 
in the least with the childish cry for 
Imperialism which lately arose in 
this country. We trust the nation 
has passed through that crisis, like 
a child through the cow-pox, and 
that we are fairly done with it. 
Still, in the play, the Emperor of 
Russia is represented in a very fa- 
vourable light, as kind-hearted, ac- 
cessible, willing to listen to reason, 
and even to accusation of himself; 
and though autocratic, yet en- 
chained by an overmastering and 
tyrannic sense of what is right 
and just, which drags him against his 
dearest wishes. e have said that 
there is no putting of serfdom in its 
coarser and more repellent features. 
Oulita, the Serf, is the pride and pet 
of the old Prince to whom she ~ 
longs; and the chosen companion 
and friend of the Princess his daugh- 
ter. No cruelties are described as 
actually inflicted upon any serf in 
the course of the action of the 
drama :—we can imagine that the 
sensitive nature of the author would 
shrink from any such description: 
yet we feel keenly the hard iron 
inks which are present beneath the 
soft velvet surface. We never en- 
tirely forget the difference that parts 
the serf, however indulged, from the 
freeman, however degraded. The 
entle confidante is liable to be 
anded over, at the capricious word 
of her spoiled-child mistress, to the 
executioner’s lash. And the na- 
turally noble heart of the Princess 
is well-nigh ruined by the long 
possession of unlimited power. We 
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are not sure but that to the thought- 
ful reader, serfdom is made as in- 
curably bad in this volume, as it 
could have been in the picture of a 
Legree. The way to make us feel 
that a thing is hopelessly bad, is to 
show us that it is bad at its very 
best. Ifit be a sad thing to be in 
ane to a mild, silly old gentle- 
man who would not hurt a fly, and 
to a warm-hearted girl who kisses 
more than she scolds,—what must it 
be when the whip is in the hand of 
a coarse, brutal, swearing, drunken 
Yankee! 

The first scene of the tragedy 
shows us Baron Griibner, the Rus- 
sian Minister of Police, seated at his 
desk in his bureau at St. Petersburg. 
He is inveighing against the Count 
Von Straubenheim, who is on terms 
of intimate friendship with the Em- 

eror, and who has been instilling 
into the autocrat’s mind certain po- 
litical doctrines of much too ad- 
vanced a character for Griibner’s 
taste. Griibner is the type of the 
old Continental politician: the 
Count belongs to the school of pro- 
ress; and Gribner, fearing lest the 
unt’s influence with the Emperor 
should bring to an end the reign of 
police administration, has organized 
a system of espionage, in the hope 
of detecting the Count in some pro- 
ceeding which may lead to his down- 
fall We feel, at once, that the 
ground is mined beneath our feet, 
and that we are in a region over 
which broods the unseen but all- 
seeing presence of a secret police. 
We never escape the feeling on to 
the end of the play. A spy enters, 
and informs Griibner that the Em- 
ror again receives the obnoxious 
ount that evening. The vulgar 
spy has his information from a cer- 
tain baroness, a spy of a higher 


class. The spy leaves, and Griibner 
thus goes on: 
Far into 
The distant future this wise man looked 
forward, 
And saw a time, he teld the Emperor, 
When half the world would not employ 
itself 
In worrying the other half. Great sage! 
He meant that for a sneer at the Police; 


And when good honest men would not 
sit down 

At meat with titled spies—that means 
the Baroness ; 

Or with the men who pay them—that 
means me, 


Another spy enters, one Ermolai, 
whom Griibner has got into the 
Count’s employ as his secretary, to 
maintain a constant watch over his 
private doings. Ermolai complains 
that his post is a sinecure. ere 
is nothing to report. The Count 
spends all his time in reading. He 
reads theology. That, Griibner 
thinks, is an important point. If 
the Count succeeds in indoctrinating 
the Emperor with his theories, down 
goes Griibner, and with him (of 
eourse he is a most disinterested 
man) Russia. The Count, Griibner 
says, is to be married: so the Em- 

eror and he have resolved: then 

e is to go as ambassador to Eng- 
land, where he will probably make 
some mistake that will ruin him, 
or at least where he will be be- 
yond the Emperor's reach. Griib- 
ner dismisses Trmolai, ordering him 
to maintain a most minute watch, 
and chuckles at his own skill in 
getting the Count to take a police 
tool for his secretary. 

The second scene carries us to 
the Count von Straubenheim’s 
library. He is among his fayourite 
books. He lays down his yolume, 
and muses as follows :— 


One reads, and reads, and reads: one seldom gets 
Right into the heart of things—there’s so much floss 
And fluff ; and few ean tell what they do know. 


Long histories: w: 


biographies : 


They only teach us what I partly guessed 
Before—that men were most times miserable, 
And simple thoroughly, wasting their souls 

In plaguing other men, and.seldom living 
What I call life—an ugly dream it is; 

And yet, with all my faculty for sarcasm, 

I must confess that men, the worst of mep, 
This scoundrel horde of conquerors, for instance, 
Have something very loveable about them. 

The deeper that one goes, the more one's pity 
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Falls like a gentle snow upon the plain 
Flooded with blood, and strewed with cruel carnage, 


Leaving the outlines beautiful, and just 
Concealing what ’twere better never had 
Been done—concealing only, not erasing : 


*Tis a mixed brood. 
We speedily find that the recluse 
student is not so simple after all. 
He knows all about Ermolai being 
a spy upon him. He sends for 


Ermolai: says he is about to marry 
the beautiful daughter of Prince 
Lanskof. Ermolai discourages the 
marriage, and says, 


T’ve heard a saying 
Of some sagacious world-versed man,—that marriage 
Must be pronounced a thing so hazardous, 
The odds so much against one, that it were 
As if a man should dip his hand within 
A bag of snakes, where one eel lies concealed ; 
And mostly he draws back his injured hand 


Without the innocent eel. 


The Count is anxious to repudiate 
any notion save of a prosaic mar- 
riage of convenience; but at the 


same time he beautifully depicts 
what he says he never had felt :— 


I have a distant notion of what love 


Might be. 


I know the dreams about the thing. 


That there is one whose every look and word 

Is fascination, graceful as the clouds, 

Bright as the morn, and tender as the eve,— 

Whose lightest gesture, as she moves across 

The room, seems like a well-known melody,— 

And whom you need not talk to much, for that’s 

The touchstone,—to whom you've nothing to explain, 
Because she always thinks too well of you. 


In answer to the Count’s question 
where he shall find such a paragon, 
the Secretary mentions the name of 
the singing girl at Moscow, Oulita. 
The Count remembers her well. 
But he speedily passes to talk of 
the embassy to England; and then 
bids Ermolai prepare a sumptuous 
retinue for his visit to the chateau 
of Prince Lanskof, the father of his 
intended bride. Ermolai goes: 
and then we learn from a speech of 
the Count’s that he is quite aware 
that the marriage and embassy are 
a design of Grubner’s to compass 
his ruin. But he will fight Griibner 
with his own weapons. He will 

luck from his bosom the remem- 
— of Oulita, wed the Princess, 
come back with credit from his 
embassy, and do good to his coun- 
try. If he shall succeed, well. 
And if not, life is already as dull as 
it well can be. 

We next find ourselves in the 
hall of Prince Lanskof’s chateau. 
The servants are trying on their 
new liveries: the dancing girls are 

ractising their steps. The ‘Small 

ise Man,’ a dwarf belonging to 
the Prince, a jester of aes tae 


usual jest, and deeper than ordinary 
wisdom, makes his first appearance. 
All is bustle: the Count is to arrive 
in three hours. Oulita appears 
along with the Princess, the latter 
pone her that she shall not 

ave to join in the dances. The 
Prince drills his domestics in a 
manner that reminds us of Mr. 
Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer. 
He is a fussy, silly old gentleman, 
proud of his daughter, and picturing 
the grand figure she is to make at 
the English Court as the Russian 
ambassadress. 

Meanwhile Oulita has strayed 
into a wood near the chateau; and 
there the Count, who has chosen to 
dismiss his retinue and walk through 
the wood alone, hears her well- 
remembered voice as she sings. 
The Count accosts her with some 
light badinage, of which Oulita has 
the best. Then they talk more 
gravely. Mitchka, the executioner 
at the chateau, watches them from 
behind a tree. Oulita recognises in 
the Count the man who followed 
her about at Moscow. He tells her 
that he came in the Count’s train. 

Then we are carried to the hall 
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at the chateau, where the Small 
Wise Man is addressing the ser- 
. vants. He speaks from a barrel, 
on which he is seated :— 

The illustrious Count Von Strauben- 
heim, who, with our permission, is about 
to marry into our family, intends to 
give toevery member of the household— 
something which shall be good for him : 
great guerdon, liberal largesse. For 
you Melchior, Nicholas, and Petrovitch 
(pointing out three fat men), he intends 
to ask for a week’s fast, and three weeks’ 
out-of-door’s work in the woods. For 
you, Theodore, a sound scourging at 
the hands of gentle Mitchka, that you 
may know how to manage your horses 
better, and what are the feelings of an 
animal when it is whipped. For you, 
Dimitri, our illustrious son-in-law has 
thought deeply, and intends to ask the 
Prince to have your wife brought home 
from his other estate, because you 
always lived so happily together. 

No wonder that the Small Wise 
Man held his own in that household. 
We doubt not the servants feared 
his tongue nearly as much as Mitch- 
ka’s scourge. 

The Prince, Princess, and their 
attendants enter; as do the Count, 
Ermolai, and their people. The 
Small Wise Man catechises the 


Count in a jocular manner as to his 
qualifications for marrying and be- 
coming ambassador; and when the 
Count and Prince go together to the 
banquet, he muses in a very diffe- 


rent strain. He is pleased with the 
Count’s appearance : 

A noble presence and a thoughtful eye, 
But sad. 

And Oulita entering, he speaks to 
her wisely and kindly, in a fashion 
which reveals strongly to us the 
grand want which every thoughtful 
serf must never cease to feel. 
‘Study to get free, girl,’ he says; 
‘free, free, free, free!’ We now 
overhear a conversation between 
the executioner Mitchka, and Va- 
sili Androvitch, Prince Lanskof’s 
steward ; from which we find that 
the steward has promised to pay 
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Mitchka three thousand roubles if 
he can catch Oulita in any fault 
which may bring her under his 
lash. The steward’s hope is, that 
in such a case he may compel 
Oulita to become his wife, as the 
reward of his procuring her pardon. 
Vasili is quite aware that Oulita 
hates him; but that does not 
matter, in his estimation. In the 
crowd of dancers in the hall, the 
Count again meets Oulita: a con- 
fidence has grown up fast between 
them, and she tells a longing to 
be free. The Count declares that 
she shall be, and gives Oulita his 
ring as a pledge. He has mingled 
unnoted with the throng in the 
hall, and Oulita is still unaware who 
heis. But she tells us she feels en- 
tranced and bewildered. 

Meanwhile the Count seeks Er- 
molai, and has an explanation with 
him. Ermolai is startled to find 
that the Count has been quite aware 
that he was a spy of Griibner’s, and 
is penetrated with remorse at the 
thought that, while aware of all this, 
the Count saved him from drowning 
in the Neva. He always loved the 
Count; and from this time forward 
he is his faithful ally and friend. 
The Count tells him he loves Oulita, 
and is determined to make her free. 
He has thought of several plans. 
An adroit serf, Stépan, disguised as 
a merchant, will come to buy her. 
That scheme failing, the Count’s 
servants are to create some great 
alarm, and bear her off in the tu- 
mult. Meanwhile there is to be a 
great hunt of several days’ duration. 
Ermolai is to remain behind: to 
send for Stépan, for money, for 
horses of the Ukraine breed: to 
watch Mitchka, to grow familiar 
with every corner of the huge cha- 
teau. And then the Count, left 
alone, soliloquizes. He is deter- 
mined to go through with his de- 
sign, but he is not in the least 
blinded to the wrong he is doing: 


I am a knave, a double-dealing scoundrel, 
To woo one girl the while I love another, 


For I do love her— 


What should I say of any other man ? 

But then our own misdeeds are quite peculiar, 
White at the edges, shading into darkness, 

Not wholly black like other men’s enormities. 
Theirs are the thunder-clouds ; ours but the streaks 
Across the setting sun—No, no! I’m not 
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I know full well ’tis base, 


Supremely base ; natheless it shall be done. 

Tf there were time, some other course we might 
Devise ; but that’s what scoundrels always say— 
If there were time, they would replace, repay, 

In Virtue’s silvery path they would walk leisurely. 


I am not duped by that. 


Seeing it all, 


as all the misery, the mischief, 


Tl do’t, 
She shall be free. 

Thus ends the First Act. It has 
indeed wrought an extraordinary 
change on the Count’s feelings and 
position. The cool, pensive, un- 
energetic student of theological 
books, whose great aim was the 
noe of Russia, has had the 
— fire of his nature touched at 
ast. 

In the Second Act we have the 
working of the Count’s scheme. 
The hunt is over: the Prince and 
Count have returned to the chateau. 
The Small Wise Man has preceded 
them: cautioned the Princess that 
a merchant has arrived to buy 
Oulita and her fine voice for the 
Imperial Opera: advised that Ou- 
lita should not sing her best in his 
presence. Stépan, a shrewd fellow, 


say, and take the guilt upon me. 


appears: tells the Prince he has 
heard of Oulita, and with many dis- 

araging remarks, desires to hear 
ier sing. The Count, consulted by 
the Prince, speaks slightingly of 
Oulita, and artfully suggests that 
the Prince’s hunting-ground was 
somewhat hemmed in by an adjoin- 
ing property, which might be 
bought. Oulita sings: but she 
has overheard the Count’s remarks : 
she now knows who he is, and she 
wilfully sings to the very best of her 
power. She sings two songs: we 
extract the former as a specimen of 
the author’s lyric art. It gives us 
the story of The End of the Rebel 


Stenko-Razin’s Love : astory which 
is exactly true. 


The barge was moored on Volga’s shore, the stream 
Went murmuring sorrowfully past, 
The water-lilies played amidst the gleam 
Their golden armour, moon-lit, cast. 
Mute sat the Persian captive by her mate, 
And gazed at her lover askance ; 
A little of love and something of hate 
Were couched in that dubious glance. 


‘ 


Base that I am,’ he cried, ‘ dear stream, to thee, 


Who, rebel too, with willing waves 
Hast borne my armies up to oanp i 
And floated down the gold and slaves.’ 
He mused ; he turned ; and smiling on her charms, 
He met that look of love and hate ; 
Lightly he took her in his mailéd arms, 
And casting, left her to her fate. 
One lily more went shimmering ’midst the gleam 


Their 


golden armour, moon-lit, cast ; 


That lily slowly sank beneath the stream ; 
Volga went sadly murmuring past. 
‘Murmur no more,’ the chief replied, ‘no more ; 
What I loved best to thee I gave.’ 
His fierce men shuddered, but from fear forbore 
The Persian lady’s life to save. 


The songs are received with great 
applause, and when silence follows 
Stépan criticises in true musical 
cant: 


There is asomething, and there is not 
a something. There is a feeling and 
there is not a feeling. But there are 
makings, makings, makings. The G is 
better than the Freduccini’s G. 


And after more in the like tone, 
he offers the Prince thirty thousand 
roubles. But the old gentleman is 
so vain of Oulita’s triumph, that he 
absolutely refuses to part with her 
on any terms: and thus fails the 
Count’s first idea. 

But instant action becomes neces- 
sary. The Princess upbraids Oulita 
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severely for singing so well, con- 

to her arrangement; and goes 
on to speak of her meeting the Count 
in the wood. Oulita replies sharply : 
the Princess sentences her to Mitch- 
ka’s lash in the morning. The 
Count upon this determines to 
rescue her that night. He is well 
aware of the risk he runs in the 
hands of the old Prince’s vassals; 
but will brave it all. Oulita comes 
to him, and begs his intercession for 
her. He replies coldly: but con- 
veys in whispered interjected sen- 
tences his plan for her rescue. A 
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striking scene follows, in whieh 
Vasili, who thinks he has: Oulita m 
his power, tries entreatiesand threats 
with equal unsuccess to gaim her 
consent to be his wife. The Count 
and Ermolai deliberate. They have 
arranged to fire the chateau in the 
night, and c Oulita away. 
Ermolai, with his tastes formed 
under Griibner, is delighted with 
the tact exhibited in the Count’s 
plan: and when he leaves to ar- 
range with the men, the Count 
thus speaks :— 


We shall succeed—I will not let a doubt 

Intrude upon my mind,—we shall succeed, 

This one injustice may be remedied. 

But then the things that have been—why they come 
Upon me now I wot not : hideous deeds 


Long numbered with the past. 


The Earth may smile, 


And deck herself each May, vain thing! with flowers, 
And seem forgetful of the cruelties 
Enacted on her ever-changing stage, 


Till every spot upon the storied surface 
Is rank with tragic memories : beauteous slaves, 
Like dear Oulita, forced to endure, half-crazed, 
Caresses which they loathe—and children slain 
Before their mother’s eyes—and women murdered 
(Happy if murdered soon) in the dear presence 
Of those who till that moment ever looked at them 
With reverent tenderness, and now dare not look ; 
Whose corded limbs, straining in agony, 
Have lost —the wretch’s last resort—the power 
To give them death. . ae " 

The earth may smile, I say, 
But like a new-made widow’s mirth, it shocks one. 
And she, the earth, should never quit her weeds ; 


And should there come a happier race upon her, 
Ever there'll be a sighing of the wind, 

A moaning of the sea, to hint to that 

More favoured race what we poor men have suffered. 
There must have been a history, they’ll say, 

To be interpreted by all these sighs 


And moans. 


It is indeed a strange inconsis- 
tency, between the beauty and 
gaiety of external nature, and the 
wickedness and misery of man. And 
it has existed ever since the Fall. 
The Vale of Siddim was ‘as the 

arden of the Lord,’—fair as another 

den: the black blot there was 
man. And the natural beauty and 
the human wickedness had to be 
dashed from Creation together. 
* At that one spot, it is far towards 
four thousand years, since Nature 
bloomed and Man sinned,—for the 
last time.* We remember, too, 
what thought it was that came sadly 
to the mind of Bishop Heber, as he 


breathed the spicy air of Ceylon. 
Many a sad heart must have felt 
the sunshine and the green leaves a 
dreary mockery of the gloom withm. 
And how hard it is to feel, that 
beyond that cheerful veil, there is 
hidden a Being of infinite power 
and infinite justice, who looks down 
quietly on the scene, and lets the 
world go on! Well, things will be 
set right some day. 


His plans being thus ones 
the Count proceeds to the Hall 
where there is a grand banquet. 
The Governor of the province pro- 
oses the health of the Count and 
is affianced bride, in a speech 


* Foster, 
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which is a happy imitation, by no 
means caricatured, of the speeches 
common in England after public 
dinners. In the middle of the ban- 

uet, somewhat prematurely, the 

mes break out. Great confusion 
follows, amid which Stépan bears 
off Oulita. But he is intercepted 
and brought back by Mitchka, who, 
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as well as Vasili, had suspected the 
Count’s design. The Count kills 
Mitchka: then he and Stépan bind 
Vasili, whom the latter must now 
take with him, as a refractory serf. 
Then the Count hurries Oulita off, 
with the words which close the 
Second Act. 


I said you should be free, and free you are. 
Your horses wait ; the road is clear to Moscow. 
He goes with you (pointing to Stépan), and will ensure your safety, 


Nearer: a word ! 
"Tis forced upon me by the Czar. 
I may, and then— 


I loathe this hateful marriage. 
Escape 


No! this is not the time— 
When you are wholly free, you can reject me. 


In the Third Act we are at 
Moscow. Griibner has guessed cor- 
rectly as to the share the Count 
had in the fire at the Prince’s 
chateau, about which the Prince 
has been constantly complaining to 
the police. Neither the Prince nor 
Princess has had the slightest sus- 
picion. Oulita has been safely con- 
veyed to Moscow, and is under the 
Count’s care. The Count is main- 
taining appearances with the Prin- 
cess; but is afraid of Siberia, to 
which the arson and homicide at the 
chateau would certainly send him, 


if ae home to him ; and is per- 


plexed how to deal honourably with 
the Princess, whose nature, with its 
fierce mixture of good and evil, is 
not one to be trifled with. Griibner 
has stated his suspicions to the 
Princess, who resolves to have an 
explanation with the Count. Ac- 
rage. ah we have a striking scene, 
in which the Princess tells the 
Count that the police are on Oulita’s 
track, and threatens fearful ven- 

eance upon her when taken. The 

ount manfully avows what he has 
done, and leaves the Princess in a 
whirl of rage. But she admires and 
loves the Count still; and it is on 
Oulita that she determines her yen- 
geance shall be wreaked. 

However, she relents. A little 
later, while the Count is with Oulita, 
the police enter the house and seize 
her, to carry her back to Prince 
Lanskof. But their plans are dis- 
concerted by Stépan producing a 
bill of sale, Senelt ie iz form by 
the Prince, which shows that Oulita 
has been fairly sold to Stépan. The 
Princess, at a masked ball in the 
Kremlin, had placed this in the 


Count’s hand. The police have to 
give up their prey. And when 
Griibner enters after a while with a 
file of soldiers, he finds that he is 
duped, and that Oulita is beyond 
his reach. 


At the beginning of the Fourth 
Act, we find that the Count feels 
the meshes of the police closing 
round him. He is in his house at 
St. Petersburg, when Stépan enters 
to tell him that spies are now watch- 
ing his house on every side. The 
Count feels that the odds against 
him are too great, and he must be 
beaten at last. The Czar, too, is 
becoming cold. 

We next find Oulita in a room at 
St. Petersburg, working at embroi- 
dery. She is perfectly happy ; but 
change is near. The Small Wise 
Man has found out her retreat, and 
comes to tell her of the Princess’s 
wrath, and the storming and va- 

ouring of her father. And now it 
becke on poor Oulita’s mind what 
peril the Count is incurring for her 
sake. She resolves to leave him, 
lest she should bring him to ruin; 
and as a last resort, asks the Small 
Wise Man to give her poison which 
she might have within her reach. 
Then a most beautiful scene follows 
between Oulita and the Count. Her 
eyes, now awakened, see the traces 
of ceaseless anxiety and alarm on 
his altered face; and he, wearied 
out, falls into deep sleep as he is 
telling her of his travels in other 
lands. Half-awaking, he thinks he 
is speaking to the Czar, and tells 
him that ‘if he but knew her, he 
would pardon all.’ He sinks to 
sleep again; and Oulita, resolute, 
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though broken-hearted, leaves her 
farewell written, and hastens away. 

She has taken a desperate resolu- 
tion. We next find the Princess in 
her chamber, brooding upon her 
wrongs, and wrought up to a 
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would take of Oulita, Oulita enters 
and kneels at ‘her feet. The scene 


which follows is one of the most 
striking in the play ; and the more 
so that our extracts have been only 
of detached speeches, we shall quote 


tigress-fury. Evenas she is declar- 
ing what fearful vengeance she 
OvuLITA. 


Madam, an outcast girl implores the pardon 
She dares not hope for. 


PRINCESS, 
Ha! He has left you then : 

And you return, in those becoming robes, 
To penitence and virtue—rather late, 
Methinks. 
Speak, girl, unless you wish me to call Mitchka. 
Mitchka is dead, you think ; there lives another. 
Say, has the Count forsaken you ? 


this dialogue entire. 


OuLira (rising). 


The Count ! 
What Count ? 


PRINCESS. 


Why this surpasses patience! What Count, minx,— 
That Count who was to be my husband, wretch ; 

That Count who, to his eminent dishonour, 

Stole you away—-set fire to his friend’s palace— 

Slew that friend’s servants—decked you out, great lady, 
In this fine garb—who broke his plighted word 

For you,—the Count von Straubenheim. 


OULITA. 
You know, then ? 
PRINCESS. 


There is no thread of his and your intrigues 
Unknown tome. He told me of your love. 


OvLITA. 
Permit me now to speak. Of a return, 
You spoke, to virtue. There is no return. 
A woman might have thought more charitably, 
Of any sister-woman, though a serf : 
Madam, there’s no return, I say, to virtue, 
And none to penitence, though much to sorrow. 
I loved the Count, ’tis true, yet not to love 
I fled, but to escape a shame one maiden 
Should hardly have inflicted on another. 
I saw the Countagain. I listened—who 
Would not to his fond words and vows repeated 
To make this slave in other climes his wife. 
But soon the bloodhounds were upon the track. 
I heard, or seemed to hear, the avenger’s baying, 
Marked the ignoble lines of care—his care 
For me—indenting that majestic brow : 
*Twas then that I divined his danger, sought 
To save his life, myself surrendering 
To all your sternest cruelty might do. 
I am too late, and am prepared to bear 
The now most thriftless, useless penalty. 
But hear: men are most wayward in their fancies ; 
He should have worshipped at your shrine, great Princess, 
Perhaps it was your very excellence 
Made him decline to such a thing as me. 
He ever spoke of you with tenderest homage. 
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PRINCESS. 
He did? 
OvuLIT. 
He did ; and one there was who sat beside him, 
Who joyed to hear your praises, for the Count 
Said ever you were most magnanimous, — 
Great as a foe, and splendid as a friend. 
PRINCESS. 
And nothing else, the while he played with those 
Fair tresses, said the Count, —nothing about 
My furious temper, and the difference ’twixt 
Mine and the soft Oulita’s,—nothing, girl? 
Sealing his pretty sayings with a kiss— 
The false, the perjured man. 
OvuiTA. 
Not false, nor perjured. 
PRINCESS. 
Ah, now we stir the meek one. 
OvuLiTA. 
What he said 
In rare disparagement of your great charms, 
Was such indeed as might make any woman 
Desire the more to win the man who said it.— 
By that dread suffering image that looks down 
On us this moment, I would die to win 
His love for you ; would worm myself into 
His heart, to find an entrance there for you, 
And thus ensure his safety and your joy : 
That safety being—for I'll not deceive you, — 
The chiefest aim in life for me. Dear Princess— 
[Puts her arm round the Princess. 
You used to let me call you dear,—be true 
To your great mind. Let’s set our women’s wits 
To work, to make the man love you. There only 
His safety lies—and there his happiness. 
*Tis you alone are worthy of the Count. 
With you to aid his plans, to fix his purposes, 
Partake success with him, console in failure, 
Cheering with your bright wit his melancholy, 
He will become the greatest man in Russia. 
PRINCESS. 
How blind is pride! The Count was right, Oulita, 
Were I a man I should have loved you best. 
Save him we will, but not for me, Oulita, 
I am not. worthy of him, nor of you. 
Nay, let me kneel to you. Could you but know 
What savage thoughts I’ve had, you ne’er could love me. 
Let me but kiss—that shudder was not wickedness, — 
I do not grudge his fondness for that cheek. 
¥ meant that I must love what he had loved, 
And I do love it [kisses her]. We'll rest together, dear, 
And early morn shall find us planning rescue. 
His peril is most urgent. I did not 
Betray him ; nay, | saved himonce. Your Marie 
Was not in all things bad,—not always wicked. 
Ah, could you but have known, that fatal day 
My heedless passion threatened you with stripes— 
[Puts her hand before her eycs. 
I am ashamed to look at you, and say 
The base word stripes,—could you have known how tenderly 
E felt to you, never so much before, 
And how I roamed and roamed about in agony, 
Contriving some excuse to make you ask 
Your pardon, and none came, you must, you would 
Have pitied me. 
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Down at your feet I could have humbly knelt, 
imploring you to kneel at mine, Oulita ; 
Indeed I could. But then my odious pride 
Stiffened my soul again, 

OvLITA. 


But more, you say, 
Than ever, then, you loved your own Oulita. 


PRINCESS. 


What is the worth of my love that could do 
So little battle with my pride ? 
OvLita. 
We poor ones, 

Who from our infancy are curbed and bent, 
And bounded in, know little of the pangs 
The great endure in mastering their pride 
Long-seated, deep-engrained. 

PRINCESS. 

Generous Oulita, 

Always some foolish, fond excuse for me, 
T almost feel I love the Count the more 
For being wise and great enough to love thee, 
Discerning thy rare qualities beneath 
The sorry mask of serfdom— 
The world would scarce believe its mocking eyes 
If it could see two women loving madly 
One man, and yet the fonder of each other. 
Ts it not so, Oulita ? 

OvLiTA. 

Dearest, it is. 


PRINCESS. 
Not dearest, I must tell the Count if you 
Say that fond word to any other soul. 


[Ounrra hides her head on the Princess’s breast. They 
embrace—they kneel before the image in the corner of 
the room. The cwrtain falls, 


Thus the noble womanhood of the 
Princess’s nature asserts itself: and 
thus the Fourth Act ends. 

At the beginning of the Fifth Act, 
the Count, awaking from a fearful 
dream, finds Oulita’s letter, telling 
him she has fled to save him from 
ruin, and begging that he would 
never let it be known that he had 
aided her in her escape. Even as 
he reads it, Griibner and his men 


Promise me this. 


are upon him. The Count retains 
his firmness, but tells Gribner that 
he is beaten. He is carried away, 
to be placed before the Czar. 

And now, in Prince Lanskof’s 
house, Oulita meets the Small Wise 
Man, and claims his promise to pro- 
vide her poison. e gives her 
what, rubbed upon the lips, will in 
three minutes cause death; but he 
speaks as follows :— 


Before 


You use this fatal gift of mine, bring back— 

Bring clearly back—to a calm mind, the days 

When first your mother’s smile was dear, when first 
She trusted to your care your little brother, 

And anxiously the little nurse upheld 

The child, as you both strayed beside the stream— 
I’ve often wandered there—which marked your garden, 
To you a world of waters ; then your father, 

The ponderous man, laid his large hand upon 

Your head, saying you were his wise Oulita— 

Then think, was this the end for which they toiled, 
And if, on thinking thus, you can resolve 

Tn one rash moment to obliterate 

What they so prized—why then God’s blessing on you. 


I can say nothing more, 
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We are next carried to the 
palace, where we find the Emperor 
and Griibner in conversation. We 
find that the Count is already on 
his way into Siberian exile; but the 
Emperor, who loves him, bitterly 
laments that there is no loophole 
for pardoning him. Griibner goes, 
and then a serf almost forces her 
way into the imperial presence. It 
is Oulita, now resolute in despair. 
A noble scene follows, which we 
regret we cannot find space to ex- 
tract. She boldly tells the Emperor 
that greater men than the Count 
have loved where they should not; 
she justifies the Count against the 
charge of arson and murder; says 
Mitchka fell in fair fight; and ap- 
pealing to the Emperor closely, de- 
clares that if the Countess whom he 
loved were sentenced to be scourged, 
and he burnt down a city to save 
her, she would not think less of the 
Czar. The Czar thinks she wishes 
to follow the Count; but is asto- 
nished when he learns that what 
she wishes is that he should wed 
the Princess. The Emperor grasps 
at the idea: says all might then be 
hushed ; but adds that neither Prin- 
cess nor Count would consent. But 
the poor Princess, the gentle woman 
at last, has come with Oulita in a 
page’s dress; and when the Em- 
peror asks her if she will marry the 
Count, reminding her at the same 
time of her own slighted affection 
and her father’s wrongs, she replies 
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humbly that she will, and not seek 
his love, nor ask him to live with 
her. The Emperor instantly signs 
a pardon, and tells them to hasten 
with it along the road to Siberia. 
Still he fears that the Count, how- 
ever much he loves liberty, will 
hardly make a marriage serve as a 
means of safety. But he bids them 
God speed, and says at least they 


may try. 

Then we are at a village on the 
road to Siberia. We hear in the 
distance the ‘Song of the Exiles ;’ 
and a train of exiles enters, among 
whom is the Count. Ermolai is 
there, kindly attending his fallen 
master; and the Count eagerly asks 
him of Oulita. There enter Oulita, 
the Princess veiled, and the Small 
Wise Man. They look anxiousl 
among the prisoners, and at length 
recognise the Count. The Count 
sees Oulita, and bursts into a joyful 
speech, assuring her that the evil 
dreaded so much dwindles when it 
haps at last. She tells the Count 
of the conditional pardon she bears, 
and entreats him to marry the 
Princess. He declares that he is 
incapable of such baseness. Oulita 
then brings the Small Wise Man, 
hoping that his reasonings may 
move the Count: but the Count 
states the case to him; and he de- 
clares the Count is right. The 
Count then speaks to Oulita; says 
he will yet return and claim her :— 


If not, I have a loving memory always by me, 
Something to think of when I sit beside 

My hut, amidst the unheeded falling snow, 
Of evenings, when my sorry work is done. 
Better so sit, so thinking, than in palaces— 
A thought of inextinguishable baseness 

Fast clinging round the soul. 


Then he asks Oulita if she had often thought of him :— 


Once only, Edgar ;— 
But that thought lasted long. 


And still entreating him to wed 
the Princess, and so save himself 
for usefulness and honour, she ap- 
plies the poison to her lips, and dies 
as she joins their hands. Poor 
Oulita judged that by thus unsel- 
fishly sacrificing herself, she would 
make the Count feel himself free. 

It was a useless sacrifice. He 
tells the Princess he loves her now, 
for her true love for the dead ; but he 
has no heart to offer. No word says 
the Princess, her haughty spirit 


quite cowed and broken; Ermolai 
receives his master’s last request to 
bury Oulita where she died, and to 
mark her grave; and as the sad 
song of the exiles is resumed, the 
Count, seemingly stunned beyond 
present sense of his utter desola- 
tion, kisses Oulita’s face, and re- 
sumes his march towards Siberia. 
Ah, the agony and wildness of grief 
will be upon him to-morrow! And 
by the fair serf’s corpse, in whose 
sad lot and noblest heart we have 
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wn to feel an interest so pro- 
found, there sits, with covered face, 
the Small Wise Man ;—a jester to 
smile at no more, but a figure of 
overwhelming pathos. 

L’honneur oblige! How hard 
some men would find it to under- 
stand the invisible restraints that 
drove the Count into exile, while 
fortune, fame, and power were 
beckoning him back if he would but 
come! And how hard, too, to un- 
derstand Oulita’s noble self-devo- 
tion; and the self-devotion of the 
Princess, scarcely less complete! 


And now, as we draw our notice 
of the tragedy to a close, we turn 
over the pages once more: and, as 
at every opening of the volume, our 
eye falls upon some beautiful felicity 
of expression, some life-like incident 
that almost startles by the every- 
day reality it gives the story, some 
thought so deep, gentle, and kind, 
wherein the author’s own mind 
speaks to his reader,—we feel how 
far such an abstract as our space 
enables us to give, falls short of 
the effect which would be pro- 
duced by the perusal of the play 
itself on the heart of every generous 
man and gentle woman. We do not 
think that our nerves are shattered 
into a morbid facility of emotion, and 
the hand that writes these linesis not 
a woman’s; yet we shouldhardly like 
to tell how often the tear has started 
as we read this book,—how many 
hours it kept sleep away,—or even 
how often and how long we have 
paused and mused with the finger 
in the half-closed volume. We do 
not pretend to much acquaintance 
with stage-craft ; and it is possible 
enough that the very thoughtfulness 
whith makes Oulita so fascinating 
to the solitary scholar, might de- 
tract from its power of popular 
effect were it represented on the 
stage. For ourselves, we do not 
think it would. There is incident 
rapid and stirring enough to kee 
attention ever on the stretch: an 
the reflections are sueh that while 
arresting the thoughtful reader who 
can follow the track along which 
they point, they will touch the mind 
and heart of average humanity. Of 
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course, if Hamlet were published 
at the present day, many critics 
would call it dull and heavy, and 
many theatrical managers would not 
risk its presentation on their boards. 
And the variety of rhythm and 
cadence, the occasional abrupt- 
ness and deviation from common 
metrical rules, which render the 
versification of a vigorous drama 
such as some judges would call un- 
musical, seem to our mind a beaut 
and an excellence in verse whic 
is meant to be spoken and heard, 
rather than to be read; which 
represents real and passing life; 
which is put in the mouth of many 
diverse characters; and which is 
to be listened to without inter- 
mission for two or three successive 
hours. Smoothness, in Pope’s use 
of the word, would pall and disgust 
by so long continuance. And only 
great variety of metrical character 
—even the occurrence of occasional 
discords—can furnish the similitude 
of life. When one goes to the 
Opera, one must be content to leave 
common sense at the door, and to 
take for granted that all that passes 
shall go on the basis of an extreme 
conventionality. But in the case of 
a tragedy, if the writing and the 
presentation be worthy, the spec- 
tator should forget that he is not 
looking at reality. The author of 
Oulita has kept this in view. Yet 
while remembering that unvaried 
melody of rhythm would result in 
satiety and tediousness, no one 
knows better how to add the charm 
of music to thoughts with which it 
accords. Very beautifully, in the 
lines which follow, have we Mr. 
Thackeray’s ever-recurring philoso- 
phy of the affections, even in the 
trimness of modern life :— 

So dear that in the memory she re- 

mains, 
Like an old love, who would, indeed, 
have been 
Our only love, but died; and all the 


past 
Is full of her untried perfections, while 
Amidst the unknown recesses of our 
hearts 
Enthroned she sits, in tenderest mist of 
thought, 
Like the soft brilliancy of autumn haze, 
Seen at the setting of the sun. 


A. K. H. B. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINIES: OUR PAST AND FUTURE 
POLICY, IN RELIGION AND COLONIZATION, 


(y= natural consequence of the 
Indian mutinies is the exposure 
of many so-called defects in our 
administration, and the propounding 
of remedies apnant surprise or revolt 
in future. Every one who had his 
own theory as to the rise of the 
mutiny, has now his theory as to 
the civil and military government 
henceforth. India is fairly the 
topic of the day. It takes the 
precedence of Parliamentary Re- 
form. It has served to hide the 
defections of banks and the iniqui- 
ties of directors. It half makes us 
forget the seope of thenew Marriage 
Act. It diminishes speculation as 
to the late atrocious attempt on the 
life of the Emperor. It would be 
remarkable if, in the floods of 
os and speeches, and letters 

Eastern travellers and retired 
officials, something worthy of atten- 
tion did not swim on the surface. 
It would be as remarkable that, in 
a crisis of unequalled importance, 
some of the remedies propounded 
should not be worse than the 
disease. In truth, to use Lord 
Macaulay’s language on another 
tepic, ‘a roaring cataract of non- 
sense’ has been poured forth on this 
vast field of eee Some of the 
measures advocated are simply im- 
possible. Some would ssehably 
produce in another quarter of a 
century a revolution, by which the 
military revolt would be effectually 
effaced. And some, on the other 
hand, are in the main those measures 
which calm, practical, and thought- 
ful men have been hitherto labour- 
ing to enforce; which have been 
adopted with suecess in some pro- 
vinees, and advocated theoretically 
in others; and on which, whether 
forwarded by Crown or Company, 
the future well-being of India will 
essentially depend. 

We purpose to notice in succes- 
sion a few of the most salient points 
which have been brought out by the 
friction of opinions on the Govern- 
mentof India. One of the strongest 
cries has been the neglect of our re- 
ligion. Our inkewarm demonstra- 
tions, it is said, have made us con- 
temptible in the eyes of the native. 
Our support of Hindoo temples 


affords a painful contrast to our 
scanty churches and our limited 
ecclesiastical establishments. By 
our tenderness to caste and preju- 
_ we mane conferred o- a a 
ignity and a position to whic 

~aldiens nome ciercnedadent 
and which even the native himself 
does not willingly aecordthem. And 
our discouragement of missi 
exertions, our harsh treatment of na- 
tive converts, and the impediments 
we have thrown in the way of wa- 
vering idolators, have been justly 
punished by the outbreak at Meerut, 
where, only some thirty-eight years 
ago, a converted Sepoy was removed 
from his regiment because conver- 
sion, apparently, was not contem- 
plated in the Articles of War. On 
the other hand, we are duly warned 
of missionary colonels, or, it may 
be, of lieutenants, who should pre- 
sume ‘to lead the devotions’ of a 
less gifted captain, or ‘admonish’ a 
backsliding subadar major. 

The progress of our religion in 
the East has been slow but sure. 
Earnest and enthusiastic, nay sober- 
minded men, may lament that our 

ace has been too moderate. When 
rd Wellesley abolished infanti- 
cide at Saugor Island, we need not 
have waited twenty-five years more 
in order that Suttee should be put 
down by Lord William Bentinck. 
From the death of Suttee to the 
act enabling Christian converts to 
retain their worldly property, from 
this act to the permissive enactment 
for the marriage of Hindu widows, 
was too long an interval. Mission- 
aries have been, at first, liable to 
deportation, then barely tolerated, 
and only of late years offered pecu- 
niary assistance from Government 
towards the establishmentof schools. 
This slow progress, it is urged, is 
disheartening and discreditable ; at 
variance with our true position in 
India as the ‘paramount power,’ 
and unworthy of the faith which as 
a Christian nation we profess. There 
is a great deal more to the same 
effect from one party, with a few 
warnings against t 
velighon from the other: We shalt 
endeavour, as briefly as we can, to 
mark the precise position which 
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the Indian Government has held 
with regard to this vital question, as 
well as that which it ought to hold. 
First, as regards the support of 
Hindu temples, by grants of land 
for religious and ritable pur- 
poses. ‘[hese grants existed, and 
still exist, all over India. They had 
been conferred by old Hindu rajahs, 
by upstart Mahrattas, by vizirs and 
vi 3, by emperors of Delhi, b 
mere landholders, and by the Si 
Government of Lahore. We found 
these grants flourishing in vast 
numbers all over the country. In 
every conquest or annexation we 
took these grants as part of the sys- 
tem, just as we took the country 
with its climate, and the population 
with their virtues and vices. Some 
of the tenures so conferred were 
held on secular considerations, some 
on religious, and some on mixed 
grounds. There was military service 
to be wendered; there were pious 
and learned Brahmins to be sup- 
ported; there were youths to be 
educated in the law of Mahomme- 
dan doctors and the religion of the 
Koran; there were houses where 
the sacred Grauth of the Sikh 
Guru was to be studied ; there was 
the dole of rice to be given to the 
blind; there was water and shade 
to be afforded to the pilgrim; wells 
to be dug, trees to be planted, rest- 
houses for the wayfarer and food for 
the faint. But let at be clearly under- 
stood, that before the mutinies had 
even commenced, all connexion 
whatever between Government and 
the famous Temple of Juggernath, 
in the provinee of Orissa, had ‘ceased 
and determined.’ For some years 
Government had paid the superin- 
tendent of that temple 23,000 rupees 
a year, simply because Government 
found that certain lands yielding 
that annual amount had been un- 
justly and irregularly resumed by 
its own officers. In other words, 
Government having done an injury, 
offered and made restitution. The 
lands were not restored at the time, 
because such an arrangement would 
haye been highly inconvenient to 
the native supermtendent himself, 
whe could not manage them, and to 
the cultivators, who much preferred 
the gentle mercies of the British 
Government. At last, under re- 
peated attacks from Exeter Hall, the 
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Court of Directors, though aware 
that the payment alluded to-was only 
that of a just debt, rescinded the 
former arrangement, and gave up 
some land as an equivalent, in order 
to avoid affording a handle for of- 
fence ; and all connexion or so-called 
support has since that time entirely 
ceased. But as to the vast number 
of grants investigated and either 
recognised or abolished or modified 
by officials specially appointed for 
the purpose, the case is widely 
different. If grants for pious, cha- 
ritable, or secular purposes have 
been pronounced invalid, they have 
been so from defect or flaw in title, 
or from the production of deeds 
obviously forged. Where they have 
been recognised as good and valid, 
the recognition has been based on 
sound title-deeds, on uninterrupted 
possession or prescription, by 
which, in the language of law, an 
irregular entry was cured. The 
principles on which these long and 
protracted investigations have been 
conducted, are the principles ap- 
plicable to oral and written evidence 
in all legal cases, and the principles 
of common justice as between one 
claimant and another. , 
houses, and gardens, assigned to 
individuals by the favour or the 
piety of previous rulers, were parts 
of our huge revenue system. In 
some cases, where large native 
establishments were to be supported 
by extensive and valuable endow- 
ments, Government found it impe- 
ratively necessary to interfere in 
order to prevent waste and spolia- 
tion. It doesso interfere to this day, 
by nominating respectable natives 
as local agents to superintend and 
account for the proceeds of such 
grants, whenever the funds are frau- 
dulently diverted or applied to pur- 
ses other than were contemplated 
y the founder. It does seem to us 
that to act otherwise than the Indian 
Government has acted, would be 
quietly to abdicate the primary 
functions of government altogether. 
We have a right to demand re- 
venue from all land not speciall 
exempt from this universal tax. We 
are not countenancing idolatry, but 
merely following justice, when we 
acknowledge and respect the force 
of some grants and engagements by 
which Sonn rulers have bound 
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themselves in good faith ; and when 
we interfere to prevent spoliation 
‘and fraud, for the direct benefit of 
numerous classes, or the relief of 
‘indigence, we are merely exercising 
that just and provident interference 
which becomes us as a beneficent 
ruling power, and which is daily 
exercised without cavil in a dozen 
‘other departments of the service. 
If we are never to come in contact 
with questions of caste and religion, 
in our judicial or revenue proceed- 
ings, and if to adjudicate on such 
points is tantamount to the official 
and authoritative recognition of 
error, all we can say is, that we 
have no business in India at all. 
You cannot legislate for or rule 
such a people without daily handling 
questions which to us seem re- 
ligious, because the secular and the 
religious element are so intimately 
blended in the East. It is often 
difficult to say where the one com- 
mences or where the other ends. 
So our policy has been that of 
vigilance for our own lawful dues, 
of tenderness to long prescription, 
and of impartiality where claimants 
of the same or of different re'igions 
are concerned. Any other principle, 
it seems to us, would have been 
eithér rapacity or indifference, and 
would oartaidlly have been opposed 
to that Christian charity of which 
we are so fond of boasting, and that 

atriarchal justice which hitherto 
illustrated the British reign in 
the East. 

The religious party in England 
may rest assuréd that Government 
has long ceased directly to idolize 
idolatry. Brahmins are no longer 
invited to pray for rain. The names 
of heathen deities are not prefixed 
to formal documents issued under 
‘the seal of any Indian court. The 
life of a Brahmin convicted of 
murder, is now forfeited to the law 
in the holy city of Benares, as would 
be the life of any outcast under the 
same circumstances in the most 
unholy Alsatia. Churches have 
been erected at all the principal 
stations in our new, as in our old 
‘acquisitions. The outward obser- 
vance of Sunday is rigidly enforced 
by the orders of the executive, and 
neither hammer nor steel are plied 
by native workmen on any public 
work on that day, unless under the 
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most pressing emergency, such as 
the health or life of troops fresh 
landed from England. cers of 
all services and departments are at 
liberty to contribute most liberally, 
and do contribute, to missionary 
enterprise, while no one, in India 
at least, thinks of making them 
accountable for the mutiny. And 
Government, for the last four years, 
has proffered direct pecuniary assis- 
tance to the missionary engaged in 
the education of youth, whether he 
belonged to the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land, to the Society of Baptists, to 
the Established Church, or to any 
other mission. That we have pro- 
ceeded with a tenderness akin to 
fear in some of the above measures: 
that good and earnest men, fully 
competent to legislate for the ex- 
citable Asiatic races, longed to see 
this open avowal of our duties, but 
died without seeing it: that we 
excited wonder for our inertness, 
followed by something like. con- 
tempt, is indeed a subject for un- 
feigned regret. The days of timi- 
dity and sluggishness are, however, 
past. 

We are forced to admit, how- 
ever, that in the matter of caste, 
considered apart from. the purely 
religious question, we have cherished 
and soothed the feeling till it well- 
nigh mastered us. Every one who 
has taken the smallest trouble with 
native servants in India, is well 
aware that caste is the most pliant, 
easy, convenient fetter in the world. 
All the fearful denunciations against 
forfeiture of caste culled out of the 
Hindu Shastras, and served up by 
spicy writers on the ‘ manners and 
customs’ of India, are purely theo- 
retical. There is no such thing as 
irremediable loss of caste, except 
for the sin of eating beef, or the sin 
of eating with Europeans; and the 
party of ‘ Young Bengal,’ who have 
ong done both without scruple, are 
not the men to raise an uproar on 
the subject. For all other offences, 
caste can be repurchased by puri- 
fications, by gifts to Brahmans, and, 
as it is so often repurchased in 
English society, by a good dinner 
to the whole tribe of offended rela- 
tions and friends. Unpopularity in 
any individual is constantly made a 
convenient pretext for sending him 
to an Indian coventry. A popular 








or a powerful man may with im- 
punity repeatedly do things which 
would, for the first offence, have 
shut out a less fortunate person 
from the marriage feast, from the 
funeral supper, from the bubbling 
hookah, and from the drinking pot 
of every one of his circle. The loss 
of these privileges tells so much on 
the common interchange of civilities, 
that a poor man will get hopelessly 
into debt in order to feed his greedy 
relations, and buy his readmission 
to society. On the other hand, 
caste, when it does not run the risk 
of this unpleasant forfeiture, may 
become a bore. Many a decent 
Hindu no more thinks of chanplying 
with every ordinance of caste or 
religion, than a decent Protestant 
troubles himself with implicit obe- 
dience to all the injunctions of his 
parish priest. And it is indis- 
utable, that while aware of the 
acility with which caste may be 
relaxed or extended, we have con- 
trived so to act as to array caste 
actively against us, to acknowledge 
its might, and to bend before its 
magic name. By caste, the Sepoy 
has been petted into the spoilt and 
unmanageable child of a vast nur- 
sery, tenanted by 100,000 others as 
wilful and wicked as himself. We 
must try henceforth to govern with- 
out bowing before the sheer absur- 
dities of a convenient religion. But 
we must raise our voice against any 
change in the substantial and sound 
policy by which the Government 
as steadily refused to be active in 
making proselytes. We can give 
Christianity its legitimate promi- 
nence, without appearing to force it 
on the natives. If we do, indeed, 
commence next year to press our 
religion on the natives; if the 
revenues of India are to be spent 
on the creation of needless bishop- 
rics; if by legislation anticipative 
of the requirements of the age, or 
by laws to a proverb useless in the 
absence of morals, we shall only 
raise up a jealous, unquiet, restless 
feeling amongst the natives, who 
out-number the Sepoys in the pro- 
ortion that the Sepoys out-num- 
ered us; if we deliberately possess 
the people of India with some vague 
dread, which selfish intriguers can 
safely play upon, we shall be pre- 
paring the way for some terrible 
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explosion of popular violence 
amongst the most credulous of na- 
tions, and we may yet see the day 
when, according to the prophetic 
hint of a wise old native delivered 
some years ago to a public servant 
of note, every man, woman, and 
child in the peninsula may rise up 
with a clod in their hands, and bury 
all the Europeans in India under 
huge mounds of earth. Give us, we 
may be permitted to say, a Govern- 
ment that shall assert its unquestion- 
able rights and its definite position : 
that shall honour Christianity ; and 
in the introduction of wise, benefi- 
cent, and timely reforms shall lend 
no ear to extravagances propotinded 
as the cardinal points of religion, or 
to excuses thrown as a cloak over 
sheer insolence and vice. And give 
us, besides, a band of missionaries 
eloquent, earnest, unfettered, and 
unsupported by Government; who 
with erudition ministering to piety, 
and with zeal mingled with com- 
passion and charity, shall advocate 
against a false and foul philosophy 
the invincible cause of truth, and 
we can feel no doubt as to the 
issue of such acombat. The foun- 
dations of Hinduism, already sapped 
and tottering, shall, in the course of 
a few years, be seen crumbling into 
dust: for into those scales of pure 
truth on one side and pure falsehood 
on the other, no official heavy- 
handed Brennus need be summoned 
to cast in his sword. 

Another subject which has lately 
engrossed attention, is that of colo- 
nization. Had the plains of the 
North-West Provinces been covered 
with mills and factories, direeted by 
some hundreds of Europeans, the 
Indian Government, it is said, would 
have had a body of men to depend 
on sufficient to repel a popular out- 
break, or to recruit the scanty ranks 
of volunteers against the infuriated 
soldiery. And, with the usual un- 
hesitating policy of reproach, the 
same Government is blamed for dis- 
couraging the introduction of British 
capital and of Anglo-Saxon enter- 
prise, for a jealousy of any one bold 
enough to seek his fortune out of the 

ale of the services, and for retain- 
ing laws either so weak or so harsh 
that no European would wish, ex- 
cept under absolute pressure, to 
trust himself to their operation. In 
NN 
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answer to this, we say that the tra- 
ditionary policy which at the com- 
mencement of this century tended 
to the exclusion of independent 
settlers, has long been discarded. 
Any Englishman may come and go, 
may sell and buy, may plant and 
dig, in any part of India that likes 
him best. A considerable number 
of such independent gentlemen lost 
every farthing of their property in 

laces between Benares and Meerut. 

he factories of a greater number, 
we are glad to say, remain intact 
and in vigorous operation along the 
vast plains of the lower Ganges. 
In many districts the adventurous 
Europeans are in the proportion to 
official Europeans as ten to one. 
Their presence in several emergen- 
cies of late has been productive of 
marked beneficial effect. They have 
tendered assistance to Government 
by thews and sinews, by knowledge 
of localities, by carriage and sup- 
plies. No one who has sendy 
watched the desperate struggle of 
order against chaos, but has wished 
that their number could have been 
trebled during the whole of last year. 
But all this does not prove that the 
Indian Government has set its face 
against colonization, or that such a 
measure is at all practicable in the 
sense in which it applies to Canada 
or South Australia. Few men, in or 
out of the Indian services, ever ex- 
ressed the faintest desire to settle, 
ive, and die in Bengal. However 
tolerable life there may now be 
rendered by attractive employment, 
enhanced comforts, and extended 
intercourse, it is the aim of almost 
every one to secure an independence 
which may save him the inconveni- 
ence of toiling in an atmosphere at 
one time as hot as the blast of a fur- 
nace, at another steamy and damp 
like an English greenhouse in 
August when the gardener has just 
paid it a visit with the watering-pot. 

here are no set of men who have 
fairer opportunitiesof making money 
in India, or who carry away fortunes 
more speedily, than the Europeans 
unconnected with Government. But 
these men do not enter as settlers, 
clearing jungle and breaking up a 
virgin soi]. To speculate in sugar, in 
silk, in indigo, in any one of the 
commercial products for which the 
whole Bengal Presidency is famous, 
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requires skill and knowledge, and a 
purse fairly filled. In many of the 
most tempting districts there is not 
one acre of waste or unprofitable 
ground. The estatesare as prizedand 
as valuable as an estatein a ringfence 
in Warwickshire, possessed by na- 
tive landlords of unrivalled skill in 
litigation, and cultivated by a ten- 
antry almost as closely packed as 
the population of Flanders. It is 
absurd to talk as if it were possible 
for either Government or for an 
emigration society to drop ship- 
loads of needy Scotch and Irish on 
the esplanade at Calcutta, and then 
send them to pick up an indepen- 
dence in districts where every rood 
of ground has long maintained its 
dusky family. 

Tf British capitalists wish for more 
cotton or more indigo, or like to 
try their hands at rent-collecting 
from estates which their owners are 
very willing to let in farm for a 
limited period, they have only to take 
their passage to India. But either 
the rich or the poor colonist will find 
the climate his most serious obstacle. 
Of out-door labour by Europeans, 
for nine months in the year the 
climate is a complete preventive. 
The fact is one beyond controversy. 
It may be contended that there are 
slopes in the Himalayas where, in a 
temperate atmosphere and a healthy 
air, the settler might explore a soil 
rich in mineral resources, and fitted 
for the growth of all sorts of Euro- 
pean produce. But no body of 
men are more anxious on this score 
than the Indian Government. As 
we write, they have just published 
a series of reports on the climate 
and resources of the Himalayas, as 
fitted for colonization, inviting the 
attention of the speculative world. 
Railroads from the shores of the 
bay, through the alluvial plains to 
the foot of the hills, and sturdy 
colonists ‘developing’ the resources 
of the mountainous ranges, will be 
powerful auxiliaries against revolt 
or defection. But we trust that 
no outcry from a party, however 

werful or loud-tongued, will ever 
induce any Government to act on 
the maxim that we are to rule India 
exclusively for the sake of the few 
Europeans who resort there, or that 
in any wild scheme of open councils 
and represented interests a handful 
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of settlers are to have a prepon- 
derating influence. A policy of 

is kind, though it might stifle 
clamour now, would in a few years 
excite that deep-rooted aversion to 
our rule which some pseudo-patriots 
have declared to exist already, and 
would, if anything could produce 
union, collect and combine into 
harmony the scattered elements of 
nationality, by the dispersion of 
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which we have been enabled to hold 
India hitherto. ‘The European set- 
tler or capitalist must look for 
nothing more than a clear field, and 
for only that superiority over Hindu 
or Mahommedan competitors which 
he may lawfully claim to exercise 
by his more continuous exertion, 
his unfailing self-dependence, and 
his stricter and higher discipline of 
body and of mind. 


BURGER AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 


F AT experimentum in corpore 
vili. Alas for poets! how often 
they may grieve over their trans- 
lators’ neglect of the alchemist’s 
maxim. Sometimes indeed their 
native lead is wondrously commuted 
into sterling gold, but far more 
often is the nobler metal debased 
or exhaled, and nothing left but 
a caput mortuum. Upon their 
choicest chefs-d’euvre the merest 
tyro in metre feels free to try his 
hand. The bald literal version, 
forced into rhyme and rhythm at 
the expense of order and idiom ; 
the loose paraphrase, puerile or 
bombastic; the elegant imitation, 
smooth as ice, and as cold,—these 
are but a few of the disguises under 
which a poet may see vanish all the 
fire and life of his cherished ideal. 
The principles of translation are 
laid down with masterly common 
sense by Johnson, in his brief com- 
mentupon Dryden’s axiom—‘ Trans- 
lation is not so loose as_para- 
ange nor so close as metaphrase.’ 
ut it is very hard to hit the 
happy mean. The one quality 
indispensable to success is most 
frequently dispensed with. The 
translator must himself be a poet. 
He must possess the genius with- 
out which any knowledge of lan- 
guage, any ear for cadence, is 
merely wasted. His workmanship 
should never betray itself. The 
version should read like an origi- 
nal. It should be the poem which 
the translator would have written 


had he been manes with the 


author’s train of thought, and 
equally familiar with the local 
qnagery incidental to the tale. 
= » In fact, has partly become 


actual position. He has the 


story, the characters, the scenery, 
the metaphors. He must preserve 
them unaltered. In all these things 
the author is greater than he. 
Offered to him also are probably 
a pene stanza, rhythm, and 
style. Upon these he must exer- 
cise a critical discretion, and 
before adopting the mode or cadence 
of any foreign language, he must 
carefully weigh both the powers 
and the needs of his own. 

Thus, while the speech of most 
other countries is fruitful in double 
rhymes, in English they are com- 
paratively rare. Musical and 
pathetic in some short pieces, and 
in the hands of a master like 
Moore, they pall upon the ear in 
longer compositions, and are apt to 
betray the writer into some affecta- 
tion. They easily become gro- 
tesque, as in Hudibras, or vulgar, 
as in many a comic song. They 
lead to an effeminate use of par- 
ticiples, and to the coining of new 
and fantastic words. orst of 
all, they continually tempt a laxity 
of rhyme positively offensive to 
the ear. ven in Wordsworth’s 
short ballad of Ellen Inwin—writ- 
ten, we may observe, in the same 
stanza as Biirger’s Lenore—there 
occur the rhymes, travelling—jave- 
lin; Ellen—repelling ; incessant— 
crescent; telling—Ellen; and deface 
it—hic jacet. Our translators will 
be wise to forego in this respect the 
luxury of their originals. 

In ballad poetry especially, the 
form of versification is a matter of 
much importance. Not only does 
its simplicity favour the use of 
idioms which can only be rendered 
by analogy, but beside this every 
people has its own a might 
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call it tune—of ballad; and by pre- 
serving the mode of one country in 
the language of another, we may 
easily deprive the song of all its dis- 
tinctive character. We must set 
the words to our own air, or it will 
be no longer a ballad. Every one 
knows our old English strain :— 
The Percy out of Northumberland, 
And a vow to God made he— 


a measure very simple in its re- 
quirements, yet susceptible of infi- 
nite modulation, and capable of 
expressing every variety of emotion. 
We much doubt whether it can be 
improved upon. 

Biirger’s Lenore has always 
been a favourite piece de résistance 
with verse translators. The legend 
itself, so vividly conceived, so pic- 
turesquely told, would be sure to 
take root in the poetry of every 
country. The music which accom- 
— it throughout enhances its 
ascination. From first. to last 
there is scarcely a stanza in which 
the sense is not echoed by the 
sound. The drums and welcome- 
shouts of the returning army ; the 
despairing moans of the forlorn 
maiden ; the tramp of her lover's 
horse ; the sounding gallop through 
the night; the tolling bells and low 
dirges of the death-march; the 
rush of the spectres from the place 
of doom ; the halloo of the ghostly 
rider ; the whirling dance and un- 
earthly howls of the churchyard— 
all these sound upon the ear in a 
way that greatly assists the realiza- 
tion of the story. To feel the full 
effect of the ballad it must be 
recited aloud. No wonder that it 
should have attracted the genius of 
a musician, and inspired a sym- 
phony. 

But these merits vastly increase 
the difficulty of rendering it into 
another language. Itis indeed true, 
as several translators have ob- 
served, that the similarity of 
English and German in some 
degree facilitates the task ; but this 
very similarity may become a source 
of error. What is poetical in one, 
may in the other be prosaic or 
puerile. Thus weare disposed toagree 
with an early translator, that the 
use of merely imitative sounds, such 
as ‘kling kling,’ may in our tongue 
be easily carried too far, so as to 
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degrade a poem into a nursery 
jingle. Such a sound, says Mr. 

pencer, is vox et praterea nihil. 
And again, the preservation of the 
original measure is very apt to be 
attained at the cost of the transla- 
tor’s idiom. Perhaps no version 
yet made is entirely free from one 
or other of these defects. 

Eight published translations, and 
one in manuscript, are now lying 
before us, and there doubtless 
exist many others, buried in the 
volumes of ancient magazines or 
enshrined in their authors’ scru- 
toires. The earliest we have met 
with appeared first in 1786, and was 
reprinted ten years later, with 
illustrations by the _ celebrated 
Blake. Mr. J. T. Stanley, the 
author, tells us in his preface that, 
disapproving ‘a supernatural inter- 
ference inconsistent with our ideas 
of a just and benevolent Deity,’ he 
has ventured to alter the catas- 
trophe of the story. Of course this 
disposes of Mr. J. T. Stanley. He 
has taken many other liberties. 
His William is made to bespeak 
the funeral procession in this mild 
and mellifluous fashion :— 

Sing on, that life is like a shade, 
A tale that’s told, or flowers that fade ; 

Such strains will yield delight. 

And this is the new-fangled con- 
clusion :— 

Wake, Leonora, wake to love! 
For thee his choicest wreaths he wove ; 

Death vainly aimed his dart. 

The past was al] a dream ; she woke : 
He lives! ‘twas William’s self that 
spoke, 

And clasped her to his heart. 

And accordingly, in the vignette we 
see William, in pantaloons and pig- 
tai], rushing into her arms, while 
mamma looks on with maternal 
delight. But if this tailpiece is 
ludicrous, the frontispiece affords a 
good specimen of Blake's half crazy 
fancy. The horse of the legend is 
preternaturally elongated, with fire 
streaming from his hoofs and nos- 
trils. Hideous fleshly forms are 
rolling up through the broken 
ground, and others equally ghastly 
are looming aloft in the air; one 
cluster of misshapen phantoms is 
dissolving into fire. Leonora’s 
expression is that of terror passing 
into unconsciousness. . 
This year, 1796, was prolific in 
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versions. To Stanley succeeded 
Pye, the laureat. Although making 
scarcely any attempt to give the 
wondrous refrains of the original, 
this translation is not devoid of 
spirit. A few detached stanzas will 
exhibit Mr. Pye’s manner :— 


Lénore wakes from dreams of dread 
At the rosy dawn of day— 
* Art thou false, or art thou dead ? 
William, wherefore this delay ?’ 
* w * 


* Mother, what is endless bliss ? 
Endless pain what, mother, tell ? 
All my Heaven was William’s kiss, 

William’s loss is all my Hell.’ 

* * » * 


‘ Who shall tend thy nuptial bower ? 
Who thy nuptial couch shall spread?’ 
‘Silent, cold, and small our bower ; 
Formed of planks our nuptial bed.’ 
e * ~ n 


‘Fears my love! the moon shines clear ! 
Swift the course of death is sped ! 
Does my love the dead now fear ? 
‘No, ah no! why name the dead ?” 


Little of Biirger as is to be found 
in Pye, there is still less in the 
Hon. W. KR. Spencer, the same 
gentleman who, in the BRejected 
Addresses, sings the charms of ‘ fair 
Lady Elizabeth Mugg.’ His stanzas 
are heavy and sluggish, and occa- 
sionally inelegant. As, for ex- 
ample :— 

From visions of disastrous love, 

Leonora starts at break of day— 
‘How long, my Wilhelm, wilt thou 

rove ? 

Does death or falsehood cause thy 

stay ? 
* » * > 
Forward the obedient phantoms push, 
(as if to the pit of the Opera) 

Their trackless footsteps rustle near, 
Tn sound like autumn winds that rush 

Through withered oak or beech-tree 

sere. 
With lightning’s force their courser 
flies, &c. &c. 


But Lady Diana Beauclere’s illus- 
trations give a value to Mr. Spen- 
cer’s volume which it could never 
have acquired from his poetry. In 
the first of her four designs, Wilhelm 
is looking down fromhorseback upon 
Leonora, and urging her to the 
fatal flight: there is a strange 
mournful pity in his countenance, 
in hers a mixture of wonder and 
trustfulness. In the second he is 
challenging the funeral train, while 
the maiden presses her head upon 
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his shoulder in fear, but still looks 
into his eyes with the most confiding 
devotion. Then we have the horse 
at full gallop, with the spectres of 
the gibbet careering round, and 
Leonora clinging to her lover in the 
very agony of dread. In the last 
plate, terror has passed into apathy, 
and the maid is slipping from the 
horse into the open grave, while 
her companion, half changed into a 
skeleton, poises aloft his ruthless 
weapon. ach of the four designs 
seems to us to achieve the very 
difficult task of satisfying the 
imagination. 

This is more than we can say of 
Retzsch, who appears to have been 
deserted by his usual inspiration in 
illustrating this ballad. His Leo- 
nora is insipid; his spectres are 
grotesque rather than terrible, re- 
minding one of the stage properties 
for Der Freyschutz. An English 
version is attached to the plates, 
literal to baldness, but sadly Jona 
of Biirger’s spirit. The translator 
adopts the original stanza. As 
thus :— 

‘Ah, mother, mother, gone is gone, 

The past shall ne’er return ; 

Sure death were now a welcome boon ; 

Oh! had I ne’er been born ! 

No more I'll bear the hateful light, 
Sink, sink my soul in endless night ! 
Sure heaven no mercy knows ; 

Ah me! what endless woes !’ 


We now approach a very pretty 
volume, a recent translation by a 
lady, richly and heavily bound, 

rinted in all the dignity of black- 
etter, and adorned by the pencil of 
Maclise. But here again the illus- 
trations scarcely reach the mark: 
Leonora is plain and affected ; there 
is a coxcombry about her lover, 
especially in the funeral scene, 
which is painfully comic; and the 
phantoms excite no terror. In her 
yreface, Miss Cameron expresses a 
fandable desire ‘not only to exhibit 
the spirit, but to follow, where pos- 
sible, the very words of Birger.’ 
Of certain other not unknown 
translators, she says that ‘ Birger 
is forgotten, while Scott and Taylor 
arrest the attention.’ And she 
declares that in a version which 
shall be really good, Biirger must 
be felt throughout. We concur, 
and turn hopefully to that offered 
by Miss Cameron. She begins, we 
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are pleased to find, in our old 
English measure :— 
Leonora from an anxious dream 
Starts up at break of day— 
‘My William, art thou false or slain ? 
O William, why delay ”” 
Literal enough so far, if also 
prosaic. But alas! our authoress 
soon forgets her own canons :— 
‘The work of strife at last is done ; 
Praise God!’ said many a bride ; 
* Welcome, loved comers from the war,’ 
Parents and children cried. 


Sweet, possibly, but not Biirger’s. 

*O, mother, mother, what is Heaven ? 
O, mother, what is Hell ? 

To be with William, that’s my Heaven ; 
Without him, that’s my Hell. 


*Comedeath, comedeath, I loathe my life, 
My hope is in death’s gloom : 
My William’s gone, what's left on 
earth ? 
Would I were in his tomb !’ 


The first stanza Miss Cameron 
considers the most touching expres- 
sion of true love now extant. But 
we beg to absolve Biirger from the 
snappish that’s. Of the second he 
isentirely innocent. Oncoming tothe 
spectral ride, our authoress changes 
her measure, with, we fear, doubtful 
success. Way, then, for the funeral! 
Vanished the hearse and ceased the 


song, 
And at his word they rush along ; 
With whirr, whirr, whirr, the funeral 


train, 
Close in the track all panting strain. 
And still hurrah! tramp, tramp, the 
horse, 
Snorting pursues his fiery course ; 
With showers of sparks the shattered 
flint 
Returns the horse-shoe’s iron dint. 
Fast flew to left, fast flew to right, 
Each object as it came in sight ; 
The mountains, bushes, hedges, flew, 
All mingled in the hurried view. 


* Dost fear, sweet love? 
shines clear ! 
The dead they ride in full career / 
Dost fear, my child? ‘Oh no,’ she 
id 


The moon 


sara, 
* But why not leave in peace the dead ? 
See here, see there, a ghastly sight, 
But dimlu seen by pale moonlight ! 
A felon to the wheel is bound, 
An airy rabble dance around. 


* Ho, rabble, here, with me advance! 
Come dance for us the nuptial dance. 
Close in our flying footsteps tread, 
Till we do mount the bridal bed.’ 
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And true enough. For hoosh, hoosh, 
hoosh, 

As if a gust in hazel-bush, 

Through withered leaves and branches 
blew, 

Rustling was heard this airy crew. 


Not only the spirit but the very 
words of Birger! This passage 
may be considered the touchstone 
of translators. In the version here 

uoted we have italicised the most 

agrant departures from theoriginal, 
but no variety of type could express 
the total absence of its spirit. We 
now pass on to certain Verse 
Translations from the German, 

ublished in 1847, among which is 
included one of this celebrated 
poem. Here, again, the author's 
pared raised our expedtations. 

o translation, he observes, can 
satisfy us which does not present all 
the er contains, and no more, 
in similar style and similar measure. 
We wish we could congratulate him 
upon his English equivalents for 
the sonorous cadences of Burger. 


And hark, without ’tis trot, trot, trot, 
A horse-hoof clatters there ; 

And rattling off the horseman got, 
Just at the outer stair. 

And hark, and hark, the entrance bell 

Rings ting, ting, ting, she knows it well, 
And through the door’s thick boards 
Come plain and clear the words :— 


‘Holla! Holla! my love, undo 


* * * 

‘But say, where is thy chamber, say, 
And what is the make of thy bed? 

‘Small, still, and cool, far, far away, 
Six boards, and a foot and a head.’ 


But we go on to the gallop :— 


Stilled was the song, the bier was gone, 
And round the black train wheels ; 

And all came hurrying, hurrying on, 
Close to the horses’ heels. 

And away and away, with tramp and 

clang, 

In headlong gallop they onward sprang ; 
And horse and rider blew, 
And stones and splinters flew. 


On the left and right to the dazzled 
sight, 
Flew hill and dale and flood ; 
Flew right and left, and left and right, 
Village and town and wood. 
‘Dost fear, my dear? The moon shines 
bright ! 
Hurrah ! the dead ride fast by night ! 
Dost fear the dead? Not thou!’ 
‘Ah, name them gently now ! 
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But see, see there, ‘tis the place of doom, 
And around the grisly wheel 

A rabble rout in the moonlight loom, 
And in airy circles reel. 

‘ Thou rabble rout that there I see, 

Come wheel about and follow me ; 

Dance us a dance at owr wedding, 

When we come tothe place of the bedding.’ 


There is more of Biirger’s spirit 
in these lines, though they are still 
marred by several grotesque sole- 
cisms. But we should scarcely have 
troubled ourselves either with them 
or with Miss Cameron’s, but for the 
patronizing air with which both 
writers speak of Taylor and Scott. 
Now true it is that the latter have 
intentionally altered Birger; they 
have moved the scene of war to the 
Holy Land, and they have changed 
the order of the stanzas. Yet their 
versions give a far better idea of 
the original than any we have 
hitherto quoted. Scott’s William 
and Helen is too widely known to 
need citation ; from Taylor we again 
give the midnight ride :— 

The bier is gone, the dirges hush, 

His bidding ail obey, 

And headlong rush through briar and 
bush 

Beside his speedy way. 

Halloo! halloo! how swift they go, 

Unheeding wet or dry ! 

And horse and rider snort and blow, 

And sparkling pebbles fly. 


How swift the hill, how swift the dale, 
Aright, aleft, are gone! 

By hedge and tree, by thorp and town, 
They gallop, gallop on. 


Tramp, tramp, across the land they go, 
Splash, splash, across the sea: 

‘Hurrah! the dead can ride apace ; 
Dost fear to ride with me? 


Look up, look up, an airy crew, 
In roundel dances reel ; 

The moon is bright and blue the night, 
Mayst dimly see them wheel. 


‘Come to, come to, ye ghastly crew, 
Come to, and follow me ; 

And dance for us a wedding dance, 
When we in bed shall be.’ 


And brush, brush, brush, the ghostly 
crew 
Came whirling o’er their heads, 
All rustling like the withered leaves 
That wide the whirlwind spreads. 


Leaving our readers to compare 
these verses with those which we 
quoted previously, we will now 
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invite criticism ourselves, by closing 
our review with some extracts from 
that manuscript translation to which 
we alluded in opening. It was the 
work of a gentleman of rare accom- 
plishments, whose untimely death 
in a distant land, about fifteen 
years ago, was mourned by a host 
of friends, and whose name would 
revive many a pleasant and affec- 
tionate memory. We make no 
apology for the Tength of the follow- 
ing extracts, which will indeed 
afford the authors we have been 
criticising a fair opportunity of 
retaliation. And we will freely 
admit that there are some blemishes 
in our friend’s version, arising 
chiefly from neglect in preserving 
the English idiom. But we confi- 
dently appeal to the reader’s ear. 
Thus the ballad begins :— 


Lenora woke from dreams of fear 
At ruddy dawn of day :— 
‘ Art false or dead, my Wilhelm dear ? 
How long wilt thou delay ? 
For he was with King Frederic’s train, 
Encamped on Praga’s battle-plain, 
And had not writ to tell 
If he were sick or well. 


But now the empress and the king, 
Grown tired of quarrels past, 
Aside their ancient discord fling 
And strike a truce at last. 
Then every regiment marched along, 
With roll of drum, and shout, and 


song ; 
And decked with waving boughs 
Came each man to his house. 


And all around and all about, 
On every road and street, 
Both young and old, for joy they shout, 
The coming host to greet. 
‘Thank God!’ each child and mother 
cried, 
And ‘welcome’ murmured many & 
bride. 
For poor Lenore alone 
Kind greeting there was none. 


She asked the army up and down, 
She asked them name by name, 
But news to bring her there was none 
Of all the host that came. 
So when the train had passed before, 
Her raven hair she wildly tore, 
And cast her in the path 
In agony and wrath. 


We pass on to the close of the 
somewhat protracted scene between 
the despairing maiden and her 
mother. The latter is still urging 
her fruitless remonstrances :— 
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‘Help! go not into judgment, Lord, 
With my poor suffering child ; 
She knows not that she speaks the 
word, 
Not hers a sin so wild. 
Daughter, forget thine earthly love, 
And think of Paradise above ; 
So shall thy bosom burn 
No more for his return.’ 


*O mother, what is Paradise ? 
O mother, what is Hell ? 
With him, with him, is Paradise ; 
Without my Wilhelm, Hell. 
Out, out, for ever out, my light ! 
Sink down, sink down, in gloom and 
night ! 
Ah woe, ah woe is me! 
God hath no sympathy !’ 


Through brain and blood thus hotly 
ran 
The fire of her despair ; 
So wildly and loudly she began 
God's Providence to dare. 
She wrung her hands and beat her 
breast, 
Until the sun had sunk to rest, 
And o’er the ethereal arch 
The stars began their march. 


Reluctantly omitting the dialogue 
between the maiden and her lover, 
which is rendered with great spirit 
and truth, we proceed to the 
rencontre with the funeral proces- 
sion :— 

What sounded yon with mournful tone, 

What snuffs the carrion bird ? 

Lo! church-bells toll and dirges moan! 

The dead must be interred. 

And nearer came the sable train 

With coffined corse and funeral wain ; 
Their chant was low and harsh, 
As croaks some swarming marsh. 


‘To-morrow bury ye your dead 
With ding-dong revelry, 

But now we seek our bridal bed— 
Come, join our company. 

Ho, sexton, bring thy crew along, 

And mutter forth a nuptial song ! 
Ho, priest, let grace be said 
Above our marriage-bed.’ 

The chant is hushed, the bier is gone, 
And at the rider's will, 

The sable mourners race and run 
Behind his charger’s heel. 

And hurry, hurry, fast, fast, fast, 

The sounding gallop onward past, 
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While snorted horse and rider, 
And stones and sparks flew wider. 


How swift to left, how swift to right, 
Were hill and valley flown ! 

How swift to right, and left, and right, 
Flew village, tower, and town. 

* Dost shudder, leve? The moon shines 

bright ! 

Hurrah! the dead ride fast and light! 
Dost shudder at the dead ? 
* Ah, leave in peace the dead !’ 


See there, beneath the gallows-tree, 
Around the wheel they dance, 

An unsubstantial company, 
Beneath the moonlight’s glance. 

* Hillo, hillo, whoe’er ye be, 

Away, companions, follow me! 
Your merriest steps come tread 
Around our bridal bed.’ 


That shadowy troop, oh hush and hush, 
Came rushing fast behind, 

As through the leafless hazel-bush 
Rushes the winter's wind. 

And hurry, hurry, fast, fast, fast, 

The sounding gallop onward past— 
Loud snorted horse and rider, 
And stones and sparks flew wider. 


Few readers, we think, can fail 
to feel the spirit and dash of this 
almost literal rendering of Biirger. 
We now close at once our extracts 
and our essay, with the concluding 
stanzas of the ballad. The church- 
yard is reached, and the ghostly 
rider has shaken off his earthly 
weeds :-— 


Reared high the steed, and wildly 
neighed, 
And scattered fire around ; 

Then thundering sank beneath the maid, 
And vanished through the ground. 
Wild hideous howls rung round the sky, 
Wailed from the tomb a moaning cry, 

And poor Lenora’s breath 
Strove hard ’twixt life and death. 


And round beneath the moonlight’s 


glance 
Those ghastly phantoms hung, 

And fast they whirled the circling dance, 
And loud they howled and sung :— 
‘Endure, endure! Though heart should 

break, 
Of God in Heaven with meekness speak ! 
In life thou art no more— 
Heaven rest thy soul, Lenore !’ 


W. D. W. 
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THE TASTE OF THE DAY. 


By a ProressionaL PAINTER. 


ee 


Part IIlI.—Ovur Hovsss. 


\ THEN our attention is drawn to 

a fine prospect in this country, 
we find it necessary, in order rightly 
to appreciate its Seaielioa: to place 
our hand before our eyes so as to 
conceal from sight any modern 
dwelling above a hovel which ma 
be within view. We find that a 
objects almost invariably jar with the 
fine character of nature before us, 
and degradethescene—whether the 
be a snug box with its gross oa 
garity, a Grecian villa with its would- 
be elegant gentility, or a castellated 
or ecclesiasticated mansion of pomp- 
ous pretensions. All equally prevent 
a refined consideration of the scene, 
and require to be excluded from our 
sight; more especially if the land- 
scape have anything of grandeur in 
its character. 

The painter who should introduce 
into a landscape one of these smart 
affairs, would ruin his picture. 
The painting might be improved 
by the introduction of a building 
of some sort, and this, too, might 
be suggested by the accidental 
position of a modern villa; but the 
artist would hardly be able, with 
due regard to the beauty of the 
scene, to adopt the villa itself; and 
if necessity required that he should 
do so, he would find that simple 
good taste would induce such alter- 
ations in it that a spectator, after 
they were made, aaa be puzzled 
to recognise the object supposed to 
be represented. 

Villas or country-houses, whether 
‘standing singly or together, unless 
designed in very bad taste, should, 
simply from being placed amon 
trees and on natural ground, look 
well: the advantage of a combina- 
tion of the rigid lines of architecture 
with the wayward irregularity of 
natural forms, is now generally ap- 

reciated. The pleasure we feel in 
eholding it springs from that prin- 
ciple of beauty which nature always 
poeeaee—-veanely The environs of 
ndon are admirably adapted to 
such tasteful essays ; fow capitals or 
towns of any sort afford so many 


desirable situations, or so well 
wooded, for houses of every descrip- 
tion; and any one who could feel 
the character of his ground, conceive 
a building in harmony with that 
feeling, and carry out his idea in all 
its parts and adjuncts, would find 
plenty of opportunities around for 
the exercise of his powers and taste. 
But such taste and skill are now so 
very seldom put in operation, that 
notwithstanding the general ac- 
knowledgment of the value of this 
combination, every one who speaks 
of a charming spot near the metro- 
polis whose surface has been as yet 
unprofaned by spade or hod, adds 
in a despairing tone, ‘but the 
builder will be there ere long, for 
no place now is spared,’ And this 
he utters, not from a natural dislike 
of even the temporary destruction 
of sweet shrubs and flowers b 

crushing them under loads of brick 
and timber; but,—seeing in his 
mind’s eye the house when com- 
pleted and the ground restored to 
order, and thinking of the certain 
contrariety to beauty, and of the vul- 
garity, of the house and its concomi- 
tant arrangements; of the snug little 
garden with its iron railings and 
its formal successors to the wild 
flowers and natural shrubs — he 
shudders at the idea of the impend- 
ing desecration. 

The offensive quality of our 
buildings generally appears to be 
vulgarity: they have a pert, self- 
satisfied air, and look obtrusive, for 
they are at variance with eve 
natural object about them. Good- 
natured persons who are easily 
pleased sometimes exclaim—‘ What 
a pretty house!’ ‘ What a charming 
villa! but if they were to investi- 
gate the cause of their delight, they 
would find that it was not really 
the house, but its Jocality which had 
excited admiration; for the house 
itself, unless it were the work of 
some tasteful architect, would, me 
se, be given up as indefensible, 
and the scene much improved by 
its withdrawal. 
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On returning from foreign coun- 
tries, I have noticed the impression 
made upon me by the first sight of 
English towns and villas. I recol- 
lect particularly my feelings once on 
coming back from a two years’ 
sojourn in Italy. I had embarked 
at Calais for London in a steamer 
which sailed round the Forelands, 
keeping, as the wind was from the 
west, close in-shore. There were on 
board some Frenchmen visiting 
England for the first time, and as 
we approached the coast they asked 
me the name of every place they saw. 
I had been impatiently looking for 
Ramsgate and the other towns 
along the bold cliffs, and longed to 
point out these, as I hoped they 
might appear picturesque objects. 
I remember my dismay at the mean 
appearance of every building around 
Ramsgate and Broadstairs and Mar- 
ae and my mortification as the 

reigners questioned me aboutthem. 

These feelings were not diminish- 
ing when we got up the Thames. 
The only relief’ I had was from the 
huge building sheds at Woolwich 
and Deptford, one or two detached 
old houses, and the hospital and 
observatory at Greenwich ; but the 
modern houses and villas, and nearer 
the metropolis even the new ware- 
houses and wharves along the river’s 
banks, looked yet more repulsive 
than those below. 

In other countries I have not 
found the buildings, whether grand 
or humble, single or combined, to 
be in this manner causes of annoy- 
ance. The range of my travels 
has not been great; but yet I have 
wandered, with the eye of an 
artist keenly susceptible of the 
beauty of nature, through France 
and Italy, north, south, east, west ; 
and also through parts of Spain 
and Portugal: and f have not sus- 
tained the same shock with which I 
have been startled by Albert Villas, 
Lansdowne Cottages, and other 
such ities in this country. 

In Italy, the individual houses, the 
palaces, the convents, the castles, 
all contribute to the beauty of the 
landscape ; and we cannot fail to 
enjoy the pleasure excited by the 
combination of the determined lines 
of architecture with foliage of trees 
and shrubs, and the broken irregu- 
larity of ground. The scenes which 
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the Poussins have painted are tran- 
scripts of Roman towns, as well as 
ofRomanscenery; and where either 
of the would-be brothers changed 
the form of a building, I doubt if he 
SageennEnen. Ihaveseen houses, 
and groups of houses in the Cam- 
pagna, about Tivoli, and among the 
mountains round Subiaco, finer and 
more classical than any which the 
works of those painters exhibit. 
In Spain, too, there is no need 
of iienken on every hill; the 
ordinary houses never interfere 
with the beauty of the scenery, but 
are, on the contrary, a great orna- 
ment to it. 

In this country, people ofttimes 
say, ‘ that house looks so desperately 
new, so smart and staring, that one 
cannot see the landscape for it.’ 
But these qualities can hardly be 
the real cause of their annoyance ; 
they mislead themselves who imagine 
that brightness is the cause of its 
offensiveness. I have seen, in one 
of the grandest mountain districts 
of North Wales, a great Victoria 
Hotel, built of dark grey stone, 
which, its dull complexion notwith- 
standing, shocked me as much as the 
brightest light, or plastered white, 
or fair freestone structure I ever 
met: it is neither the complexion 
of the house, its cleanliness, nor the 
sharpness of its angles which 
offends ; for two drawings in out- 
line, the one of an English man- 
sion, and the other of an ordinary 
Italian house with its Belvedere, 
convey, on comparison, the same 
distinct notion of the particular vul- 

arity of the first. Now, as an out- 
me gives no idea of colour, or 
of cleanliness, or bluntness or sharp- 
ness of detail, the defect must be in 
the design. 

In every instance of our modern 
villas which I noticed, disproportion, 
discordancy, and utter inattention to 
effect were conspicuous. There were 
small windows with great archi- 
traves, consoles, and pediments: 
little architraves with enormous key- 
stones ; a narrow and plain doorway 
to a house whose windows were large, 
heavy, and highly ornamented, with 
massive carved stone balconies. In 
another case an enormous doorway 
with ponderous members, while the 
cornice of the roof—that is, of the 
whole edifice—was narrow, and its 
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windows were plain, slight, and in- 
sufficient. Again, where the whole 
of the rest of the facade of a three- 
storied house was highly ornamented, 
the upper windows were without 
ornament of any kind, and rammed 
in among the mouldings of the 
cornice in such a way that one 
might fancy their architraves had 
been knocked off by the process. 
Everywhere absurd superfluous 
expense, without any regard what- 
ever to general effect. 

Ignorance of architectural prin- 
ciples is not, however, the chief 
ground of offence. Our builders’ 
mouldings are generally secundum 
artem; they may perhaps occasion- 
ally insert a Grecian ornament in a 
Roman style, or make some similar 
blunder ; but these are trifles com- 
pared with the monstrous incon- 
gruity of the entire construction. 
It is, however, by no means absence 
of rule which most disgusts painters 
with our villas: our builders listen 
readily to rules, and, piquing them- 
selves upon theirthoroughknowledge 
of individual regulations, call that 
understanding their business. In the 
construction of doors or windows, 
every one of them could tell that 
their architraves or entablatures 
should be the same as if the height 
of the window were that of the 
column to which the entablature 
belongs, such regular directions suit 
their routine notions perfectly ; but 
when any one of them has planned a 
window, and determined its parts 
by this rule, ignorant of those gene- 
ral principles of form and beauty 
upon which this rule is based, and 
bestowing not a thought upon the 
effect of the whole building. he piles 
upon his moulding’s top some addi- 
tional arch or pediment. This, too, 
is done according to rule, but the 
addition itself being unsuitable, 
Tuins the entire appearance of the 
structure. At another time, acting 
upon the authority of some archi- 
tectural work, but without a con- 
ception of the reason which ac- 
tuated its author, or of the genius 
which suggested the enlargement 
for special ends of a particular 
member beyond its regulated size, 
our modern builder, with the view 
of rendering his house surpassingly 
fine, plants some console so prepos- 
terously grand that a spectator can 
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notice nothing else: it is, in fact, a 
console with a house attached to it. 
If our builders relied less upon ar- 
chitectural authorities it would be 
better for them, for it is this con- 
fidence which blinds them to their 
real deficiencies. A piece of archi- 
tecture designed in ignorance of 
style, but in which one might dis- 
cover just perceptions of beauty 
and propriety generally, would have 
more of interest, not only for a 
refined spectator, but for an intel- 
ligent architect, than any work of 
the most thoroughbred practitioner 
whose mind was deficient in refined 
and elegant speculation. I am no- 
wise inclined to advocate or palliate 
sloth and ignorance, and now-a-days, 
when there are such facilities for 
becoming acquainted with those 
valuable principles of the art which 
have been digested and approved 
by the wisdom of ages, it would, 
in the initiative, show not only in- 
dolence, but want of sense, and lack 
of good taste, to enter upon such an 
undertaking without previous study 
of them. 

The construction of the humble 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
houses which I first cited, may show 
no knowledge of architecture, no 
acquaintance with Vitruvius or 
Palladio . the builders of them may 
never have even heard such names ; 
yet they succeed in putting to- 
gether a house which suits its 
situation, and far from injuring, 
heightens the beauty of the land- 
scape round. When you look into 
the disposition and proportion of its 
parts, you find that they assist each 
other in maintaining a certain idea 
which had evidently been adopted 
at first. If the house is lofty and 
narrow, 80, too, are its doors, its 
windows, its chimneys—one sees 
not on them that low, long, massive 
chimney with its row of uniform 
squat Seady pots which in this 
country seems about to crush the 
house beneath it. All these fea- 
tures are justly proportioned and 
placed with good taste, the windows 
not bigotedly set in a straight row 
and of one uniform size, nor one of 
them always stuck on each side the 
door: if there are to be two chim- 
neys, one is made longer than the 
other; and ifthe building rises at 
one end, one chimney, perhaps the 
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highest, will be there; the Belvedere 
will, however humble and coarse, be 
of exactly the right size, and exactly 
at that part of the house where it 
should be. 

It is not ignorance, nor even 
incapacity for this artistic specula- 
tion, which mars the success of 
our builders; but inattention to 
this speculation, to principles of 
beauty, to general effect, to har- 
oz of parts,—an inattention the 
result of that general coarse way of 
speaking which, inducing a coarse 
way of thinking, has, for some time 
past, been gradually getting more 
and more footing in this country ; 
an excessive and debasing attention 
to bodily luxuries, coupled with a 
scorn of all refined speculations ; 
a manner of thinking which has 
lowered the taste of all classes. 
When I charge our builders with a 
sordid view of their occupation, I 
by no means hold them one jot 
coarser than others; it was only 
because I was speaking of their 
works that I brought forward their 
names. Their houses are houses 
of the English of the nineteenth 
century. 

In addition to rule and regularity, 
exuberance of ornament and expen- 
sive materials are, according to the 
conceptions of such men, all the 
means that need be used to distin- 
guish the most important edifice. 
They think not of the most suitable 
and beautiful form or proportion of 
the windows they have to design, but 
imagine they make up for all defi- 
ciencies in these respects—or rather, 
I doubt if, the parts of the windows 
being according to rule, they would 
allow the possibility of any defi- 
ciency ; Al ae to crown all, and 
make their windows the finest 
imaginable, they would fill them 
with the very best plate-glass. 
Should any one murmur regrets for 
lack of taste in such a house, your 
builder would point to his expen- 
sive door or window, and cry, 
‘Taste! what do you call that?’ 
and should another suggest such a 
consideration as that of the cha- 
racter of the ground, he would only 
stare and laugh. 

In their determination to have 
materials as fine as can be, and act- 
ing without any knowledge of effect, 
they of course occasionally fall into 
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odd blunders. One of these, which, 
however, seems to have taken fear- 
fully, is using a brick deficient in 
iron, and retaining the colour of the 
raw clay. If this were done from 
necessity it might be excused, 
but when we see this nasty-com- 
plexioned material chosen for the 
construction of houses whose win- 
dows are filled with plate-glass, 
and on which expensive ornament is 
lavishly bestowed, we have reason 
to suppose it has been thought fine, 
and to attribute its adoption to bad 
taste and ignorance of effect. Men of 
tastefrom Edinburgh, which happens 
to bemostly built of apretty freestone 
found close b acest citlenmemin 
contempt of the brick of English 
houses; and the London builders 
appear, instead of inquiring into the 
correctness of their critics’ animad- 
versions, to have bestirred them- 
selves to rival, by any means, the tint 
of fair stone. The first way which 
seems to have occurred to them was 
to plaster the surface white; this, 
although not so pretty as the red 
brick below it, might have answered, 
until the plaster cracked ; the colour 
was not offensive; but others, 
fancying that the redness was 
objectionable, and any colour better 
than that, contrived this mean- 
looking substitute, which has all 
the weakness of colour without any 
of the beauty of freestone. Every 
artist understands the difference 
between a warm grey of Titian’s, 
accomplished by glazing, and some 
mixed tint coming ever so near it, 
but always with a flat, opaque muddy 
look. 

The full red of brick is a fine colour; 
it takes well the various effects in the 
sky and clouds for a background, 
and harmonizes admirably with 
the dark foliage of trees, coming 
itself out powerfully from among 
them, and giving thereby consider- 
able importance to the house. The 
influences of weather, too, with all 
their consequences—growth of fog, 
lichens, &c.—heighten the beauty of 
red brick. 

Fine freestone and white marble 
are not so effective as red brick, 
but they present agreeable surfaces, 
especially the marble, with its beau- 
tiful colour and fine texture. They 
are quict, and on that account parti- 
cularly well adapted to pure Greek 
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examples, for in these the effect of 
light and shade, although broad 
and decisive, is marked with deli- 
cacy in many parts, such as the 
mouldings of the architrave, the 
soffit of the corona, the annulets 
round the Doric column, the volute 
of the Ionic, and all the small 
mouldings at the base of the 
columns of both that order and of 
the Corinthian; on this aceount 
there is necessity for tranquillity 
and light in the colour of their 
material. But in more picturesque 
styles—in all the Gothics, from the 
Byzantine downwards, in the Tudor, 
the quaint examples of the time of 
Elizabeth and James, those of 
Charles II., or rather of Louis XIV., 
of William, and all followingthem,— 
freestone looks comparatively poor 
and ineffective until enriched by 
weather and the operation of 
moisture. 

When I adverted to the hurtful 
effect of mechanical uniformity upon 
our builders’ work, I did not intend 
to advance so absurd a dogma as 
that all regularity in building was 
bad; for toa certain extent it must, 
to give satisfaction, appear in every 
building: all horizontal lines must 
be level, all vertical lines must be 
perpendicular, a round arch must be 
part of a perfect circle, and its key- 
stone exactly in the middle. Unless 
these be strictly brought out, the 
building will look unstable and in- 
secure. The same reason requires 
that an appearance of segues 
in principiis should pervade every 
edifice, 

In many buildings, regularity and 
uniformity are essential to beauty : 
by means of them the character and 
story of the edifice is told; they 
give superior importance toa certain 
ee of it, for by massing its mem- 

ers, that part is rendered strikingly 
effective. Is it necessary to remind 
any one that to make every part of 
the same building equally important, 
ean only result in confusion and 
want of purpose ? 

Regularity of disposition is good 
only when it makes intelligently for 
a certain end. Inevery case where 
not required it should be avoided. 
It is against slavish observance of 
regularity, without art or thought, 
against maintaining it uniformly and 
for no purpose, where evidently it 
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should be broken through, that I 
wage war. 

Dwelling houses, unimportant 
buildings, walls of enclosures, might 
often be rendered beautiful by divi- 
sion into unlike and unequal parts, 
and sometimes by an attachment 
altogether dissimilar at one end 
or side. Houses in groups should 
always be individually varied. The 
pleasing effect of a combination of 
the regularity of architectural with 
the variety of natural forms is satis- 
factorily obtained by one house, but 
an uniform repetition of the same 
effect satiates. 

But it would seem that considera- 
tions of this kind never enter the 
heads of our modern builders ; take, 
for instance, a string of villas in- 
tended to occupy a piece of beauti- 
fully formed ground which its pro- 
prietor projects to let out on build, 
ing leases, and to fit with some 
euphonious appellation to allure con- 
genial tenants. With the view of 
preserving unimpaired the beauty 
of the spot, he resolves that the 
houses shall, first of all, be on a 
line, and at equal distances one from 
the other; and then that they shall 
be all built according to one pat- 
tern. If they are double houses, each 
shall stand with its two doors, to 
match, stuck out on either side; a 
ponderous chimney, of course, in the 
middle; the windows fitted to cor- 
respond, and placed by rule and line. 

Now what possible harmony can 
be discovered between this uniform 
row of stiff, formal things, and the 
beautifully varied ground, with its 
picturesque wood, on which they 
are ranged? Would not the most 
congenial background be a straight 
smooth wall? In nature, variety is 
one of the most effective causes of 
pleasure, and by thus fencing their 
property our builders take almost 
the strongest means they could to 
hamper and ruin its appearance. 
They might, indeed, level the 
ground, root up all froward trees, 
and plant anew such only as are 
straight stemmed, and set them, 
moreover, at regular intervals, per- 
haps between their proper houses ; 
but then, it is to ie feared that 
even these trees, although they may 
at first show an upright disposition, 
might, as they went on, slip into 
their own natural wayward turn, 
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and shoot out their branches and 
push out their leaves as trees 
usually do. These orderly pro- 
jectors would not go so decidedly 
inthe very teeth of natural beauty,if 
they left every occupant to set the 
sort of house he liked best upon his 
bit of ground. They would still 
less oppose it if they would allow 
every man to have his piece as big 
or as small as he chose; and, re- 
membering the great beauty of 
rocks which show a variety of 
colours, would let their tenants 
build their houses of whatever mate- 
rial, or give them what appearance 
of surface, pleased them most; 
making some white, some red, and 
some partly white and red; I would 
say some even of that pale brick, 
were it not that no background, 
whether of foliage, grassy bank, 
rock, cloud, or sky, harmonizes with 
that tint. 

I have been, abroad, often struck 
by the effect produced by the oc- 
currence of a richly-ornamented 
architectural object upon the plain, 
rude surface of a large wall: the 
ornament shone with particular 
lustre from its quiet situation ; and 
the wall, from acting an important 
part, or rather from being part of a 
composition which was by contrast 
beautiful, became of value. But 
even an ordinary wall of an en- 
closure, by analy having an im- 
portant coping and a buttress or 
two, or a built doorway, is turned 
at once into a picturesque object. 
I have been led, indeed, to question 
whether it might not be of advan- 
tage to an architectural work to 
provide occasionally for some one 
of its fine parts a sufficiently large 
flat space, which might serve for a 
quiet field whereon that choice bit 
might display its beauties without 
rivalry or interruption; for where 
a number of objects call, every one, 
for notice, they distract attention. 
Perpendicular Gothic, although by 
no means the style I most admire, 
may be said to have a repose of its 
own; for the spread of its con- 
tinuous small ornament, in which 
no individual object protrudes os- 
tensibly beyond the rest, makes, as 
it were, a fretted rich ground, and 
quasi - flat, on which prominent 
parts, windows, doors, or important 
projections, show themselves ; not, 
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however, with an effect equal to 
that with which they appear on a 
plain surface, for cies the very 
richness of the ornaments has no 
foil or rival. 

One meets in Italy with fine in- 
stances of this management, on a 
wall, of both Gothic bits and others 
a doorway, a window (not point- 
edly placed in the middle, but some- 
times at one end): the composition 
is just such as a painter would sug- 
gest, and its adoption shows how 
much greater an influence painting 
has there than in this country. Our 
builders seem to have no idea of the 
value of this quiet field ; they enter- 
tain a horror or contempt of a bare 
wall, and generally cut so many 
window holes in the front of a house, 
that the idea of a wall is lost; the 
spaces between, being sometimes 
narrower than the windows, convey 
the notion rather of a number of 
unfinished ugly piers than of a wall. 

The gardens or ornamental grounds 
which may be attached to our villas, 
if not too small, and making too 
great a display of iron railing, are 
likely to be better than the houses ; 
for that expense which, when 
thoughtlessly lavished, is so inju- 
rious to the house, will always in 
some way benefit the garden; there, 
though taste can effect much good 
in its disposition, mere expense can 
accomplish some of the most essen- 
tial of a garden's characteristics. A 
garden should display extraordinary 
care, neatness, rich cultivation, 
and consequent expenditure: level, 
smooth, well-rolled, and well-shorn 
lawns; bright, ochrey gravel walks 
contrasting strongly with the black 
loam of the beds, and separated one 
from the other by firm, close, well- 
trimmed borders; substantial walls 
defending all within from north and 
east winds, and affording shelter to 
wall fruit-trees and bee-hives. These 
qualifications, effected by expense 
alone, constitute the particular dis- 
tinctions, and are among the greatest 
beauties, of a garden. 

A garden, when perfect, should 
give the idea of a highly favoured 
spot in the landscape whose soil is 
more prolific and better tended, 
whose flowers and fruit are of a 
superior kind. The enclosure should 
make the greatest possible contrast 
with the rude scene without. 
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This contrast is heightened when 
the situation of the garden presents 
views of scenery much at variance 
with its own peculiarlyrich, soft, and 
orderly appearance. The gardens 
of the Villa Albani, and of others 
to the east of Rome, are, in this 
way, very advantageously placed ; 
from their highly ornamented 
terraces one sees the desolate, wild 
Campagna with its dreary ruins, 
backed by the distant Apennines. 

The absence of mountains round 
London weakens much its scenery, 
but no part of it is more straitened 
by the effect of this deficiency than 
its gardens ; for which the landscape 
is too soft. On this account, extra- 
ordinary care, cultivation, and orna- 
ment are required to give them 
their necessary characteristic dis- 
tinction. Besides the accelerated 
and orderly growth, and careful 
training and pruning of plants, and 
trimming of borders, other adven- 
titious means, such as work in 
marble or stone, should be freely 
resorted to, and that work always 
fine. Balustrades, with their conti- 
nuous line, emerging here and there 
from among the shrubs, terraces, 
and stairs, piers crowned with 
statues or vases, jets-d’eau, all 
heighten the artificial characteristic 
look of a garden. The statues ina 
garden should be white or fair; 
being important, costly objects, they 
should be by colour made remark- 
able; bronze is ineffective. Con- 
servatories and greenhouses should 
be much ornamented; gilding should 
always appear ; they should besides 
show on some part carving on 
stone or masonry, in order to con- 
nect their appearance with that of 
the balustrades and statues: the 
seats in a garden which are seen 
should be of stone or marble. 
Summer-houses and alcoves should 
always be of stone or marble; the 
style which appears to me best 
suited to them, the pure Ionic; in 
the Corinthian the affectation of 
foliage is objectionable, a compari- 
son might lightly occur between the 
beautiful original and this poor 
copy; for the same reason the 
Gothie styles are not good. Care 
should be taken that the appearance 
made by these retreats in no wise 
interferes with the importance of the 
villa to whose grounds they belong. 
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Moss-houses, rusticseats, grottoes, 
when their parts, kept whole or 
rudely broken, are bound by withes, 
not cut by saws and fastened neat 
with nails, may answer, in a wild 
part of one’s grounds, to give an 
idea of what might have been done 
by one who had no iron tools to dress 
or plane them; but must be at 
variance with everything in an ex- 
pensive, well cared for, and luxu- 
rious garden. White tents with 
coloured borders, red or blue, make 
a pretty appearance in extensive 
grounds with full-grown trees, but, 
like summer houses, balustrades, 
&c., should never be seen entire. 

Draperies hung on festive occa- 
sions among the boughs of trees 
should, as a contrast to the depth of 
tone of the foliage, be of a full rich 
colour. Crimson cloth with gold 
answers well; the two are dis- 
tinctly seen, and combine harmo- 
sieale with their supports, for the 
colours are discovered in various 
ways upon the trunks of trees. 

e finer the material, and the 
more exquisite the workmanship of 
a garden’s stone or marble orna- 
ments may be, the better are the 
fitted to their purpose ; and wahaail 
all this, their beautiful effect upon 
the garden is only heightened when 
ivy and other creepers invade their 
polished sides. On the same ground, 
when a gardener once objected to 
allowing the shoots of a pumpkin to 
spread their broad rich leaves over 
the neat-dressed edge of a lawn, as 
it looked like slovenliness, I re- 
plied—that as the lawn in every 
other part showed care, the en- 
croachment of the plant upon its 
border was good, because thereby 
we had two agreeable appearances : 
man’s industry and nature’s exube- 
rance. 

Artificial ornaments, whether 
of stone or cloth, placed in a gar- 
den, should always be partially con- 
cealed by shrubs or trees, for the 
statue or ornament by its half dis- 
covery acquires more value, and 
the intervention of the foliage 
carries out the idea of luxuriance of 
vegetation. 

here is generally too much 
of iron-work about our suburban 
gardens. Iron makes a good and 
efficient fence, and one by which 
a liberal view of the grounds is 
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afforded; but we see it, besides, 
made use of in the construction of 
alcoves, seats, &e. This is in bad 
taste. lron-work has a poor unsightly 
effect among trees and shrubs; it 
approaches to the appearance of 
their branches and twigs, but with- 
out any one feature of their beauty. 
It neither heightens nor assists the 
effect: it merely interferes with 
their forms, and that in a meagre 
and unharmonious way. In a gar- 
den anything, stone, brick, or even 
wood, is better than iron-work. 
Wooden palings, when not painted, 
have frequently a beautiful effect 
among trees; but then in that 
state they make too rude a fence for 
so refined an enclosure as a garden. 

A piece of water is a beautiful and 
almost indispensable ornament of 
an extensive pleasure-ground ; for 
the reflection of objects in still 
water is among the most charming 
of natural effects. There should be 
variety in the marking of its 
brink, though part of it should be 
smooth and built up of stone or 
marble, yet where trees or shrubs 
may be growing on its bank (a par- 
ticularly favourable situation both 
for their growth and their look), the 
margin must be left untouched for 
the sake of the fine appearance of 
the roots protruding and spreading 
into the water, and for the long 
grass and weeds which grow about 
and adorn their stems. 

Flowers of a full colour, such as 
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sunflowers, dahlias, &e., may come 
against the dark foliage of trees, 
but those which are more delicate, 
likehollyhocks, require a fairer back- 
ground, and should be placed about 
stone, or marble pedestals. 

Cutting hedges and trees into 
grotesque shapes, although certainly 
an effective way of removing them 
from the crude natural, is bad, 
because it deforms a_ beautiful 
object. 

cannot conclude this paper 
without affirming that my country- 
men have in former times shown 
great feeling for the picturesque and 
beautiful. Many of our old houses, 
some indeed of a date no farther 
back than Queen Anne’s time, 
adorn instead of interfering with 
the landscape; and any one who 
has considered the genius and fine 
feeling displayed in other Arts of 
this country in this our day, and 
who will investigate the causes of 
our present want of taste, can 
hardly doubt that the capacity for 
refinement must still remain among 
us, and that it might, in this pro- 
vince of art, work out yet as beau- 
tiful results as any that have ap- 
peared in older times or in other 
countries, could our builders only 
be induced to clear away from their 
minds their sordid notions of the 
attraction and the importance of 
mere senseless expense, and turn 
their thoughts to nobler and more 
effective means. 


J. Z. B. 


MELANCHOLY. 


HEARD a music, in my dreams, 
Which to a speechless longing wakes 
The recollecting heart, and seems 
The standard of true life ; life aches 
To be therewith conform’d, but, oh, 
The nature of its element, 
The world, so stolid, dark, and low, 
Forbids its beautiful intent ; 
And, like an airy butterfly, 
Close folded in the chrysalis, 
It feels the wings, but not the sky. 
Sad the indignant spirit is! 
What profits wriggling in the shroud 
Of such a pitiful degree ! 
And therefore, idle, lonely, proud, 
It droops for immortality. » 
C.P. 
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SQUIRE BOLTON’S TRANSGRESSION. 
By tHe AutHor or ‘Mere or Exrpanx.’ 
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HERE must have been sweet 
blood in these incongruous Bol- 
tons; spite of sufficient exasperation 
and an incapacity to master the 
argument, they did not desert 
their head. 

Not only Mark, who launched a 
strangely incorporeal and impartial 
ome into the heat and passion of 

arket Northorpe, deponing that 
there were germs of truth in the 
mutual pleas of most general ques- 
tions, proceeding to quote Brutus 
against Cesar, and Cesar against 
Brutus— but timorous Ned and 
blustering Sam. ‘The old man 
might be in the main crotchety and 
stubborn, and their principles were 
different as they were ready to 
prove, but that should not prevent 
them standing by him and his, least 
of all when it might become their 
interest to fail him. No one else 
should cry him down, and they 
looking on and listening to the 
‘Hark for’ard.’ No, no, what- 
ever their private lamentations 
might be, they were not ashamed 
of him. They did stand by him, 
Ned lackadaisically, Sam doggedly. 

Mrs. Bolton herself was not 
more than usually humoursome, 
and only occasionally bore witness 
that her goodman had the cha- 
racteristics of both serpent and 
bear; that she knew the sting of 
that perennial wasp aggravated by 
his unheard-of ond unchristian be- 
haviour, and cankering beyond 
alleviation from Hollands and herb 
tea. Sylvia was full of fright that 
papa should see: fit to. oppose 
quality like Sir Charles, whom God 
had exalted to govern them, but 
united the extremes of love and 
indignation on the Squire’s behalf, 
faithful fondness for him, vehement 
anger against his adversaries—were 
he to constitute himself sheriff of the 
county, vicar of the parish, mayor 
of the town, in one, and proceed to 
tax, fine, and coerce the inhabitants 
on his own authority, it would have 
been alike to Sylvia. Although new 
to adverse circumstances, she dis- 
covered herself fertile in ingenious 
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devices to divert the attention and 
soothe the asperity of the culprit 
and martyr; heshould see the boys 
play bowls—he should tell her what 
to do with her young pheasants—he 
should try his toast and tankard, 
and forgive his Sylly for burning 
the one and spilling the other, be- 
cause she had sucha riddle for him 
as would take him a week to solve. 

Once exalted to be a man of note, 
an oracle, and a model, to ever so 
small a portion of our fellow- 
creatures, it is hard to endure the 
reverse. Poor Squire Bolton was 
now experiencing the inconstancy 
of favour, and although he nodded 
his head, and bore up like a man, 
he felt the sentence with all his 
English single-heartedness and 
— It was hard to stamp down 

farket Northorpe-street, and find 
only averted faces; to lounge for 
an afternoon in his printing-office, 
uncheered by a single listener to the 
last London columns; to be shame- 
fully omitted in the Mayor's dinner ; 
to sit in his pew in church, and 
hear the parson whom his son Ned 
assisted, preach for an hour and a 
half on the fraternal baseness of 
Aaron and Miriam, the eyes of the 
congregation supplying the point, 
and he only able to bless himself 
that Madam Bolton was not pre- 
sent to beat an accompaniment— 
and to know, ay, to have it carved 
on his inmost heart, that, while Sir 
Charles smiled superciliously and 
snapped his fingers, he would com- 
ee heaven and earth to win for 

im the wages of whiggery. 

In the mean time, the business of 
the election went on the more briskly 
on account of the absence of unani- 
mity. Sir Charles spared nothing ; 
he feasted and flattered; he con- 
descended to visit the principal 
townsmen standing uncovered be- 
fore him; he _ gave substantial 
earnests of friendship and regard to 
husbands and fathers—and for 
pretty, prating, wilful wives and 
daughters, he ordered all the top- 
knots in Mrs. Littlepage’s shop, 
with hoods and beaver hats, and 

0° 
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sets of lace neckerchiefs and aprons 
by the score, from London; he 
opened the taverns, and entertained 
the topers royally at his own cost. 
Mr. Guy, with his comely face and 
pleasant tongue, made himself uni- 
versally agreeable; patted and 
tossed up the children; chucked 
the girls; handed up and down the 
simpering old bodies—and just for 
a frolic, and to enable Mr. Lane, the 
cheese-factor, to attend a meeting 
of the corporation, whipped on his 
apron, and dispensed pound upon 
pound of double Gloucester and 
Cheshire, at Sir Charles’s expense, 
to whoever would favour him with 
their custom. 

The town rang with Mr. Guy's 
glory ; and, as if gaiety and gal- 
antry, and a nature that was honest 
and true at the core, were not 
enough, Sir Charles brought down 
his beautiful, fashionable niece, Mrs. 
Latimer, to preside over his ban- 
uets, and grace his gatherings, and 
altogether to dazzle, dumbfounder, 
and double-chain his people. 

The fine ladies, a hundred years 
ago—what stories are told of their 
wealth of beauty and wit! How 
skittish they were; howhair-brained ; 
what lengths they went to attain an 
end; how they cast it aside when 
gained. Mrs. Latimer was such a 
one; she had danced at Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall; she had cabled 
she had masqueraded ; had ‘drunk, 
sworn, and smoked,’ when it suited 
a purpose; she had celebrated 
her follies at Richmond, and her 
whims at Greenwich; and she too 
had saved her reputation, and 
escaped the small-pox. She came 
to the country jaded with cards, 
auctions, and court dresses, to stimu- 
Jate herself with a little bit of 
friendship to Sir Charles by secur- 
ing his election. Half a century 
afterwards, Market Northorpe had 
traditions of her wondrous loveli- 
ness, grace, and affability ; how she 
toasted every guest; led off Sir 
Roger de Coverley each time she 
could find partners for her men; 
invited all the young people to Lon- 
don to visit decane promised to 
return to the Hall to celebrate in 
person the marriage of each of the 
“young ladies ; made the favours, and 
inned them on the breasts of the 
ashful voters; begged a loan of 
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Mrs. Myres’ shawl, and wore it 
knotted round her clipsome waist 
on the hustings; .and, greatest feat 
of all, waylai the poacher farmer, 
and by fair means or foul, by liberty 
to shoot in the Hathaway preserves 
every moonlit night in the season, 
by a thirty years’ lease of his little 
farm, or by a bold challenge to kiss 
her rosy mouth while she held a 
guinea between her white teeth, 
one way or other, carried him 
triumphantly in her own carriage, 
a hot recreant to the polling-booth. 

Sylvia Bolton would have given 
her two delicate ears to have met 
and been noticed by Mrs. Latimer— 
to have had her borrow her patterns 
as she begged those of the Parnells 
and Olivers, (she had the newest 
in town, which she would be sure 
to forward to her good friends in 
future; but she was a sad grig 
the moment her feet touched the 
pavement, and could only work in 
the country) to have seen her hold 
up her quilted satin petticoat and 
display her twinkling feet in the 
last step, laughing and bidding 
them keep time, more like poor 
merry Anne Boleyn than her wise 
daughter Queen Bess. 

But all this enjoyment was denied 
Sylvia by her father’s eccentricity, 
and it was a sign of her unselfish- 
ness that she resigned it only with 
a little sigh and without a particle 
of malice against the origin of her 
loss. So rare, too, were the little 
girl's coveted opportunities of 
studying finished manners, so per- 

etually her mother worried her on 
er homeliness. 

The efforts of the intruding can- 
didate were — eclipsed. The 
were confined to riding over wit. 
several servants, supposed to be 
constables in disguise, and taking 
up his residence at the surly tan- 
ner’s, where the effluvia from the 
skins and the bark would have 
driven away a nose of the least 
gentility. Certainly, the inns in 
Market Northorpe refused to admit 
him within their ever open doors, 
and the Gate House was too far out 
of the way to serve as head-quarters; 
and considering that he was expos- 
ing himself to considerable personal 
risk, and dared not appear abroad 
after nightfall, perhaps his presence 
alone merited a little more gratitude, 
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without noticing the rival hoods, 
beaver hats, and aprons which, as 
they were of no finer material or 
more excellent device than the 
baronet’s, were rejected with scorn. 

The volunteer member was only 
the son of a great Bristol merchant, 
and it was alleged that his only 
sister had been run away with by a 
gentleman of Sir Charles’s rank in 
life. He was a man of parts and 
a the desperate nature of 

is enterprise not subjecting him to 
a charge of headstrong folly; for 
every cause has its beginning, and 
the infancy of a genuine, wholesome, 
democratic element was—with a few 
exceptions, where the influence leapt 
at once into vigour—thus struggling 
into hardy growth throughout the 
country. 

- When his voice was heard, Mr. 
Joyce spoke with the fervour of 
conviction against family boroughs, 
closed parliaments, aan and salt 
taxes, Gchhoomn expeditions—caus- 
ing Squire Bolton to smack his lips 
and clap his hands with fiery appro- 
val; but Mr. Joyce was lin 
allowed speech; and when the 
election day arrived, they were 
intrepid gentlemen who, from a 
neighbouring county, appeared and 
walked along with docks Bolton of 
the Gate House to confront Sir 
ce Hathaway and his exulting 
ost. 

That scene—has not Hogarth im- 
mortalized its minutest traitsdirectly 
or by implication? The clamour, 
the commotion, the huzzaing, the 
hissing and hooting, the peltin 
with mud, soot, and dead cats, wit 
fragments of earthenware and 
deadly brickbata—the roar of joy 
and derision, when Sir Charles was 
proclaimed member—the swaying of 
the mob to engulph the beaten man 
and his friends as they descended 
from the platform, the prompt 
masterly retreat of the vanquished, 
the rising yell of vengeance from 
their pursuers, the magistrates su- 
pine and agitated, the buffoons in 
vain exerting their waggery, the 
riotous braggart and brutal, the 
a of the compact band from 
the back premises of the tan-work, 
and Squire Bolton's gallop home to 

uiet the apprehensions of his 
amily, and man the Gate House if 
necessary—these and a thousand 
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other traits the earlier Thackeray 
limned for posterity in touches 
fresh as yesterday. 

That night the Gate House was 
surrounded by a throng of light- 
headed, besotted folk, cramming the 
terraces, trampling down Sylvia's 
sweet-peas, larkspur, and sun- 
flowers, assembled there for the 
purpose of meanly abusing their 
success, and galling their old friend 
and new foe by burning under. his 
nose and the noses of his family the 
effigies of the whole household. 

strange contrast; the calm, 
sweet summer twilight—the jeering, 
groaning crowd, many a woman's 
mob cap and scarlet cloak amon 
the men’s smock-frocks, here an 
there a slouched, muffled, stealthy 
air, as if better-to-do persons mixed 
in the outbreak, but were ashamed 
of it even then; the thick volumes 
of smoke and flare of burning wood 
and resin, rising into the blue sky ; 
and ranged in a grotesque row, 
facing the carefully shuttered par- 
lour window, parent and child, a 
whole cavalcadeof Banquo’sspectres, 
or Punches and Judies—the oddest 
mixture of tragic and comic, with a 
cast of true artin the hanging head 
and the salts of Madam Bolton, the 
hoe and clouted shoes of the Squire, 
Ned’s white neckcloth, k's 
vest buttoned awry and his hat 
reversed, Sam’s gun and kennel, 
and poor Sylvia’s huge nosegay, 
even to Black George brandishing a 
toasting-fork. 

Within the darkened room, the 
family through chinks and crevices 
inspected the demonstration. The 
Squire had been with difficulty 
withheld from throwing out his old 
hunting coat and peruke a contri- 
bution to the masquers’ wardrobe, 
but watched warily notwithstanding, 
for who could tell when their roug 
play would turn to rougher earnest, 
and beneath his lapels, unseen hy 
the women, he grasped his pistols. 
Ned was quieting his mother in 
most genuine hysterics; and al- 
though the poor fellow was white 
and shocked, he stood between her 
and the danger, and reassured her 
by cool words, to which his beating 
heart was an involuntary traitor. 

‘ Now, my dear madam, it is just 
a a little show—will be over 
presently—diverts the pas people. 
00 
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See, Sam and Sylly are absolutely 
enjoying it.’ 

e stretched a point about Sylly; 
but Sam did appear to appreciate 
the scene, so greedily he peered at 
it, barely stifling his fierce desire 
that the rioters should come on 
and do farther mischief, though 
he had not even the sword which 
he wore abroad, but only a stout 
ashen stick, which he held like a 
vice. 

Sylvia was terrified, but’ with 
something stimulating in her alarm, 
something keen and self-forgetful, 
that kept her from shrieking and 
shaking, and made her kneel in the 
shadow of Sam’s arm and gaze 
with a blanched face, but clear eyes, 
upon the actors and prompters on 
this familiar stage. She could not 
help a little wild, nervous laugh, 
when an incautious movement 
brought her shadow there, without, 
toppling down among the feet of 
the others. Her father cried, ‘ hush! 
hush ! Sylly;’ Ned was scandalized; 
Mrs. Bolton sobbed that she was a 
little vixen; but she did not mind 
them much at that moment. 

The most excited spectator of the 
greatdolls was BlackGeorge. A farm 
servant or two, summoned hastily, 
stood stolid, with goggle eyes, and 
now and then an irresistible grin; the 
very: women were generally more 
indignant than appalled; but the 
West Indian was beside himself 
with bootless rage—he writhed, he 
ejaculated, his dark eyes seemed to 
scintillate, he danced with frenzy. 
He rushed in with shoe-brushes and 
table knives, and a boiler of hot 
water, to hurl at his tormentors ; 
but when their shouts waxed louder, 
and they pressed against the thick 
door, a shiver ran through his limbs, 
his olive skin grew green with 
horror — passionate, furious, reck- 
less, Black George might be, gallant 
for one moment, but not steadfastly 
courageous for two. 

It indicated the amount of Mrs. 
Bolton's consternation rather than 
her penetration, when she fraternized 
with her enemy in this their com- 
mon strait, calling upon him to stand 
by her in her need, and die in the 
defence of her and Sylvia, and she 
would forgive all his offences, yes, 
everything; while Mr. Bolton and 
Sam, and the farming men were 
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growling to him to be quiet and be 
nged to hi 


him, 

Aftera fulldisplay of their figures, 
the ringleaders prepared to dispose 
of them in a graphic, significant 
style; they spplied a lit match to 
the powder already stored in their 
interior, and with a hiss, crack, and 
blaze, and a roar of applause, blew 
them up in simultaneous ruin, 

There was something savage in 
the pantomime, and the rutlless 
yell which accompanied it. The 
Squire and Sam set their teeth; 
Sylvia covered her face; Ned, with 
the sweat-drops on his brow, called 
for help, for his mother was ee ; 
and Black George grew suddenly 
silent and chill as death. 

At that moment a horse’s hoofs 
sounded sharply on the neighbour- 
ing road ; there was a pause, a still- 
ness of surprise and expectation, 
unmingled with apprehension, forthe 
eee had the might on their 
side—a solitary figure rode in at 
the wide open gate, and straight up 
the main path. 

‘Good Lord, the boy,’ ejaculated 
Mr. Bolton, flinging up the window 
in utter oblivion of personal peril. 
No one observed him, not a man 
took advantage of the action. All 
eyes were fixed on Mark Bolton, 
riding with his white, abstracted 
face directly under the Gate House 
porch. He had not tightened his 
reins, he looked neither to the right 
hand nor to the left; he made a 
little gesture for the mob to divide 
before him, the only token he gave 
of their presence—and give way 
they did, cleaving asunder, a faint 
hooting in the outer circle dying un- 
supported, the glowing eyes turned 
to him fixed in their gaze. Right 
noble he looked—the pale young 
usher—though they did not say it, 
like the inhabitant of another world 
in his wan weariness; he awed the 
rabble rout, they did not lift a 
finger against him, they saw him 
dismount from his horse, and enter 
at the door where Black George's 
eonvulsed face gloomed for a mo- 
ment, without interference. 

Relieved of the phantom, they 
rallied, but only partially ; and after 
a few idle, desultory shouts, they 
streamed out as they came, leaving 
but the blackened ashes of their 
trophies and the devastated terrace 
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as a remembrance of popular retri- 
bution, in which there was still 
something boyish and something 
craven. 

One other adventure of the elec- 
tion concerning the Bolton family, 
before we lay it aside. 

During the great week, Sylvia 
had been debarred from entering 
Market Northorpe, and showing 
herself in the streets of the town ; 
but when the contest was over, im- 
pelled by certain household and 
feminine necessities, pickles and 
spices, needles and thread, and the 
news from Joan Littlepage, whose 
anger at the family disparagement 
was already allayed to Sylvia, the 
young girl took it upon her to ven- 
ture, unauthorized, into the town 
one cloudy morning, to satisfy her 
wants and speed home like a lap- 


wing. 

Til-luck would have it that Sir 
Charles had selected that very 
day to entertain his friends and 
allies high and low, throughout the 
borough. 

The passengers were ten to one 
that Sylvia had expected; she 
dispatched her business hastily, and 
was traversing the High-street, 
when just before the Hathaway 
Arms, she got entangled among the 
people, elbowing their way for the 

urpose of hearing ‘God save the 

ing,’ and ‘ The Roast Beef of Old 
England,’ played lustily by a band 
of musicians in the inn yard. 

Sylvia tried hard to extricate her- 
self; but in her apprehension of 
attracting attention or too obvious 
a retreat, in sheer dread of what 
papa and mamma and the boys 
would say if she got into a scrape, 
she became wedged into nearly as 
formidable a muster as that which 
had land-locked the Gate House. 

It was not yet noon, and they 
were in holiday dress, and holding 
a festival; but Sylvia was terribly 
abashed and dismayed when her 
neighbours recognised her, jostled 
her a little, uttered pithy comments 
onher person and connexions. They 
meant her no serious injury—they 
were Englishmen, and sober, unless 
with the glee of their coming treat ; 
but their good-humour admitted 
the licence of a little rudeness, be- 
sides they were not without sus- 
picion that somewhere in her 
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vicinity there must be concealing 
himself a more fitting foe than 
Miss Sylvia, as white as a lily, 
crushing her twohandstogether, and 
bending her head, begging humbly 
in faint accents, ‘ Will you let me 
pass? Oh! please will you make 
room?’ and striving out her strength 
to push herself through channels 
every moment closing more hope- 
lessly. One month ago, and three- 
fourths of the hands there would 
have been raised to salute Miss 
Sylvia Bolton—and still at the least 
approach to an outrage, as many 
sturdy arms would be stretched out 
to protect her; but after what she 
had seen, Sylvia did not understand 
this distinction, and there was grave 
danger of her falling down m a 
dead faint in the centre of the 
throng, and perhaps, in their very 
revulsion of feeling and willingness 
to aid her, being suffocated or 
trampled under foot in the High- 
street of her own little town of 
Market Northorpe, a poor acci- 
dental young martyr to political 
passions. 

The air was ringing with ‘ Hey- 
day, has the Squire sent a substi- 
tute?’ ‘Are you on the right side, 
my bonny lass?’ ‘Tut, there’s no 
printers’ ink on Dorothy Draggle- 
tail.” Squaring of elbows, tongues 
in the cheek lolling towards her ; 
Sylvia looked wildly round for pro- 
tection, gasped for breath, staggered 
to keep her footing. 

At the critical moment, an im- 
petuous, indignant, half-hunting ery 
se from a ground-floor window. 

‘Hark! down there; down— 
keep off the lady ;’ and Mr. Guy 
sprang out and rushed to the rescue. 

Guy shot like an arrow to his 
aim, his active stalwart limbs driv- 
ing aside all obstacles, his resent- 
ment vanishing before his success— 

rhaps before its object—for he 

oked around him with a smile and 
a frank merry claim on their sym- 
pathy. 

‘ My good friends, thanks for an 
opportunity of being gallant; but 
you must let us out.’ 

Instantaneously a laugh—that 
humanizer of a mob—nay, a cheer 
for Mr. Guy. 

Sylvia Bolton felt that she was 
safe, that some one was taking care 
of her; that these rude folks, the 





mechanics and labourers, and their 
families whose faces she had known 
80 well since she was a child, were 
drawing back from her with some- 
thing of their old expression of re- 
spect, mingled now with shame. 

e did not think of the instrument, 
or care that Guy Hathaway was 
her guard, and stood behind her, 
with his arms round her, to shield 
her, and to force an outlet. 

The moment they were clear, Guy 
freed her, and uncovered his head. 

‘I trust you have sustained no 
injury, madam; I believe I may 
Bay none was intended. But you 
must allow me to conduct you a 
little further—I implore you, madam 
—to the door of your house.’ 

Sylvia did not know how to 
answer him ; indeed, she was trem- 
bling from head to foot. If she had 
looked at her companion she would 
have seen that although he had un- 
dergone no panic, the hand which 
held his hat shook also, and his face 
was crimson. He did not wait for 


a formal answer; he took 7 
in his the little gloved fingers, and, 
as was the fashion, led her along. 


They were not more than a dozen 
wurde 


from Mrs. Littlepage’s shop, 
and there he stopped, and with the 
humblest bow that Sylvia had ever 
received, left her. 

Sylvia was rather mystified at the 

iness with which he selected her 
dear friend’s house as a refuge forher 
in her present plight; but she was 
only too glad to curtsey her grati- 
tude, and run into the sanctuary. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Littlepage, oh, Joan! 
—lI’ve been in such affright.’ 

To be pitied and petted—for the 
occasion was too recent, and after 
all too untoward and precarious, for 
her to be rallied on her sufferings ; 
and to have Mrs. Littlepage finding 
herself fully warranted in sending 
an express to the Gate House to 
bring in the Squire, that he might 
carry home his naughty, belated 
daughter, in case greater mischief 
should befal her. 


—_— 


Cuarter V. 

Sir Charles Hathaway remained 
in undisturbed, and doubtless per- 
manent possession of his seat on the 
Tory side of the House of Commons, 
where, if helived, it is probablehelent 
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his vote to every one of those taxes 
on which an ungrateful —— has 
reflected. N’importe, Market Nor- 
thorpe was cherishing its favourite 
motto, ‘Fear God; honour Sir 
Charles,’ who was its king, and who 
like other kings was tempted to try 
on his vassals such doctrines as the 
divine right of kings, and the pas- 
sive obedience of the subject. But 
Market Northorpe did not blot out 
the past, or forget that Squire 
Bolton had proved a renegade, and 
was but a Jacobin in disguise. 

Let a man bear it as he will, it is 
not a genial process this laying bare 
single motives, and, as a conse- 
quence, establishing hostility be- 
tween him and his kind. uire 
Bolton might have been to blame 
in wearing the mask of a caustic, 
jesting tongue, so that no one sus- 

ected him of being in earnest in 

is strictures and condemnation— 
not in adhering to his convictions 
when put tothe test ; but the sharp, 
despotic, kindly old gentleman felt 
as acutely as a mere sentimentalist 
the loss of favour in his town. He 
said nothing about it, and he did 
his points, and had up his hair- 
dresser more punctually than for- 
merly; but he went down to his 
shop without relish, and he would 
no longer hunt because the pack 
belonged to Sir Charles, and he did 
not choose to be obliged to the man 
with whom the world said he had 
not kept faith. 

The autumn winds were shower- 
ing down the red and yellow leaves; 
the harvest-home was by; the 
Squire, who loved the customs of 
his fathers, had his pull at his own 
October, yet no judgment had 
descended upon his sins, no sure 
vengeance of his great adversary— 
only cooled regard and his own 
foreboding heart on a matter that 
was already an old story to his 
oThey dwelt in 

ey dwelt in ha ignorance, 
until cme bright maenleg, when the 
hoar frost powdered the ruddy 
pippins and russet pears and the cosy 
stackyards about Market Nor- 
thorpe, and lay white on the solitary 
angle of the ruined cathedral, and 
the square tower, and on garret 
roofs where many a_burgher’s 
child was reared in lusty, blithe, 
frost-bitten vigour—to the agitation 
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of the whole town, a fine old house 
in the High-street, closed for many 
years,—a town house of the Hatha- 
ways when Market Northorpe was 
a winter residence of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and had its West- 
End, its Mayfield-house, its Oak- 
ham-house, its Parnell-house—was 
re-opened; and lo! workmen from 
a distance proceeded to operate 
upon the dignified habitation, to run 
up a counter through the centre of 
the great dining-room with its 
painted panels and coat of arms 
on the eeiling, and presently a sign- 
painter mounted a ladder over 
against the high door with iis stately 
coping, and proceeded to paint in 
elaborate but legible characters, 
the inscription, ‘ Hathaway's Print- 
ing-office. 

he secret was out; Sir Charles 
had turned tradesman, and was to 
out-Herod Herod—to sell out and 
ruin his ancient acquaintance Squire 
Bolton. 

Every day brought fresh confir- 
mation and fuller details; able 
printers from town; the prospectus 
of a new journal (Market Nor- 
thorpe had been proud of its one 
county chronicle), to be supported 
by the Hathaway interest; all the 
novelties from Cave and Dodsley. 
Sir Charles was thus late in the day 
to enlighten and refine his consti- 
tuency. Mr. Guy was to superintend 
the concern—Sir Charles would 
convince them that he did not con- 
sider that his own flesh and blood 
demeaned itself by mixing in town 
business—and finally, the fulfilment 
of Squire Bolton’s old scheme to 
build by the Lynn a_paper-mill, 
which should afford labour and 
wages to all the idle and useless 
hands far and near. 

Market Northorpe’s exultation 
was unbounded. It congratulated 
itself and glorified Sir Charles— 
burying in a dark corner the convic- 
tion w origin was neither dim 
nor distant, that Squire Bolton had 
mortally offended the liege lord, 
that he was therefore to be brought 
to poverty and trampled in the 
dust, and that they and their inte- 
rests were to aid in the good cause, 

And Squire Bolton merely said 
to his sons, when neither Mrs. 
Bolton nor Sylvia were of the 
audience, ‘ Now, lads, the blight’s 
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coming. I'll spend my last penny 
like a man ; but see that you provide 
amongst you for the poor souls, the 
women, when I’m gone.’ 

Squire Bolton’s shop was opposite, 
within a few paces of the other; 
and from the interior of the one 
you could survey the transactions 
of the rival, and almost count the 
money as it trickled into the till. 
Squire Bolton was now nailed to his 
board, whether under a sense of 
duty to ward off by his mere 
yrovanee the decline impending over 
nis family, or because he scorned 
to pull down his colours and shun 
the view of the powerful usurper 
and his unspeakable prosperity. 
What old shop can compete with a 
new one? and Sir Charles had wealth 
and liberality, and took care to do 
the thing handsomely, and to sup- 
ply abundance of attractions—learn- 
ed works for the scholar; smart, 
thin, natty volumes, not so fine in 
silk, morocco, and gilding as seventy 
or eighty years afterwards, but fine 
enough for that generation; the 
most favourable terms to raw 
authors, ambitious to be in print, 
and backed by a subscription list 
and dedication to some mighty 
ponen. Why, it was thought that 

arket Northorpe might terminate 
its career as a ‘British Leipzic, and 
that the metropolitan booksellers 
had better look to their laurels, what 
with broad-sheets, and ballads, and 
dream-books, and weather-almanacs 
for the million, and such hearts and 
darts of charming valentines, in 
anticipation of Tiieome. Then 
arrived Mr. Guy, with his good 
breeding, his winning tongue—not 
very well satisfied to have this 
vocation thrust upon him in place 
of a commission in a marching 
regiment; sensible of the shock to 
his pretensions and the scurviness 
of Sir Charles to advance his en- 
mity by suffering a kinsman to 
enter upon trade, but open to any- 
thing which was not itively 
degrading, like a capable young 
fellow, who was neither a coxcom 
nor a Sir Sulk, but disposed to take 
the worldas he found it, sopreserving 
his ancestors’ credit for easy tem- 

rs and contented constitutions. 
uire Bolton stood with his back 
to his own shelves and saw it all, 
each irresistible bait, and scores of 
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his best customers filing across the 
way to swallow it. 

The Squire was not a man to 
pee and whimper over misfortune, 

ut he was also hot at heart, and 
could not be altogether silent 
under his wrong, though he forbade 
his lads to retaliate. He was not so 
benign as the dear old Vicar, though 
he was honest and brave. 

There was debatable land in which 
to encounter the townsmen. County 
meetings, justice courts, church- 
rate and municipal boards, these 
the Squire attended regularly, and 
expended on the proceedings such 
watchfulness and such irony that 
those who had been wont to value 
his oratory, learned to hold it in 
fear and detestation. This was not 
calculated to mend matters; more- 
over, the Squire and Mr. Guy came 
in each other's way in such 
quarters, and although Mr. Guy 
was neither quarrelsome nor over- 


bearing, and had compunction and 
forbearance at the service of his 
opponent, when the strictures of the 
latter were directed with virulence 
and tolerable plainness against his 
pm. Sir Charles, it was not to 


e thought (the contrary would 
have been deemed false and base) 
that the young man wouldleave them 
altogether unanswered. So angry 
words passed between the old man 
and the young, their unequal years 
alone, perhaps, preventing them 
drawing their swords on each other. 
Bitter and prejudiced expressions 
made behind backs were retailed 
by third parties, until Squire Bol- 
ton knew that Mr. Guy Hathaway 
dubbed him a cantankerous 
Dunstable Noll Cromwell, and Mr, 
Guy was as well aware that in 
Squire Bolton’s mouth he was but 
Sir Charles’s puppy. 

Yet in this acrimony the Squire 
could spare a little justice; for 
when Sylvia, the little fool, would 
treat in a girl’s slighting way the 
oa obligation under which 

r. Guy had laid her at least in 
the family, and espouse her old 
father’s cause very zealously—as 
what good girl would desert the 

ternal standard for that hoisted 
a,° likely young man such as Mr. 

y ?—when Sylvia put up her lip 
in great disgust at some low scandal 
as to how Mr.Guy played quoits with 
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his men, or invited:them all to the 
‘ Hathaway Arms’ on Sir Charles's 
birth-day to toast their undertaking, 
or kissed Luey Wyatt when she 
served him with his jug of claret on 
the same memorable oecasion,— 

‘And where's the mighty harm 
done?’ challenged the Squire, 
turning upon the informant. * If the 
worst that we can tell of each other 
is a game, a toast, or a kiss to a 
red-cheeked lass, we are wonderfully 
clean-handed, say I. Gad, if the 
boy commits no greater crime, he'll 
have little enough to answer for. 
There, Ned, no snivelling; don’t 
he go to church likea Christian P 
Of course, the bottle and the girls 
don’t become your cloth, though 
they've often enough consoled it, else 
mighty lies are circulated. And I'll 
tell you what, Sylly, if you mean 
to play the prude and hold up your 
hands at such motes in a fellow's 
eye, you'd better get along with 
you to France at Sam’s tail, and 
enter a nunnery at once.’ 

Sylvia had nota call to testify her 
rigid virtue for weeks, until she met 
Mr. Guy Hathaway at a huge tea 
party at the Parnells, where ail the 
eligibles of Market Northorpe and 
its vicinity were formally gathered, 
feuds or no feuds. 

Tea-drinkings were then the 
festivities; heavy dinners and 
French breakfasts, in a manner, 
were not. High and low, learned 
and simple, sipped the refreshing 
beverage. Dr. Johnson wrote a 
paper to confate certain shameful 
aspersions and insinuations directed 
against the unparalleled shrub b 
venomous calumniators (thoroug 
topers, doubtless), for which it was 
thought the East India Company, 
in the absenee of the Emperor of 
China, ought to — _— him ; 
pension. Young King George an 
Charlotte of Mocklenburgh-Strelitz 
reckoned it a sufficient stimulant 
for their domestic Court. Dr. 
Burney and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
dispensed it royally to the élite of 
London rank and intellect. Tea and 
The Traveller, and a few country 
dances, were ample rational and 
cheerful diversions with which to 
entertain a company who had 
journeyed many miles and sur- 
mounted arduous toilets — satin 
breeches and pomatumed queues, 
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flowered silver suits and gold soli- 
taires—singular extremes in the 
same generation; dissipation and 
temperance, lavishness and fruga- 
lity, meeting and mingling. 

At the Parnell’s the first two acts 
were over, the tea and eakes had 
been handed round, the ladies de- 
votedly waited on by the lords; The 
Traveller had tried the aspirants to 
wit and learning and the prosy pe- 
dants, while the rare performers of 
the grand tour (it was a grand tour 
in the last century) had puzzled and 
— the majority. The country 

ances were forming—the inimi- 
table Cogquettes and Zriuwmphs— 
when Harry Parnell penetrated a 
group of young ladies, and pre- 
sented Mr, Guy Hathaway to Miss 
Bolton. 

Sylvia was sitting, not so very 
splendid, but in the delicate 
richness of a peach-blossom lute- 
string, with her mother’s pearls 
in her auburn hair. She was 
very much surprised, and if she 
did not ‘snap her fan in his 
face,’ and so make the powder ‘fly 
from his hair,’ she held up her head 
and rose stiffly, extending the very 
tips of her rosy fingers to the pre- 
sumptuous man. Mr. Guy did 
flush over her name and look unac- 
countably put out, until the blunder- 
ing fellow, in spite of his manners, 
let out, half in protest half in 
apology, that he had been labouring 


under a ridiculous misconception 
with regard to her and Joan Little- 


page. He had heard their names 
coupled together the first time he 
saw them, he had seen them several 
times together afterwards, and he 
had fallen into the delusion that 
Sylvia Bolton was Joan Littlepage, 
and Joan Littlepage Sylvia Bolton. 
Then when he begged Harry Par- 
nell tointroduce him to the beauty— 
‘why, the young lady with the pearls 
next the bureau,’ forsome foolishness 
caused her supposed name to stick 
in Guy’s throat—to his confusion he 
discovered himself bowing and 
stammering before the daughter of 
uire Bolton, 

f Mr. Guy had been minded to 
steal near in the dusk with Sir 
Charles's chariot and six, for the 
purpose of waylaying and carrying 
off his fancy, it would have been an 
awkward mistake truly !! 
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There was no help for it; Mr. 
Guy and Miss Sylvia must accom- 
plish their sets to the edification of 
the onlookers; and as a reward for 
decorum, and a dawn after dark- 
ness, Guy’s inclination to shrug his 
shoulders ceased, his longing that 
the dance should be ended suddenly 
expired. He began to look into the 
sweetest pair of eyes in the world, 
and to linger over his partner's 
hand, as if no hallucination had 
matched them. It was ‘plaguy 
vexatious’ that Sylvia Bolton should 
be herself, and not another; but 
neither he nor she was to blame, 
nor in this instance her father 
either; and for anything farther he 
would not think of it. 

It did not disturb Guy's magna- 
nimity that Sylvia was as distant as 
a queen ; for if he was not impudent 
neither was he exacting and lofty, 
but manly and sweet-tempered, 
inclined to make so much of Sylvia 
and so little of himself, that her 
pride.and reserve neither hurt nor 
repelled him. For the same reason 
he was not offended when, the 
dance over, Sylvia with a h 
curtsey hurried to place herself 
beside Sam, who stood prepared 
to extend to her his protection. 
* Their Sylly should not be laughed 
at by an insolent fop.’ But Sam 
Bolton had too much of the old 
Squire’s candour and uprightness 
in him to be a regular bully; so 
while in his father’s stead he 
put an instant stop to what he re- 

arded as unbecoming philandering, 
he had the sense and decency not 
to pick a quarrel with their enemy ; 
not to soil his young sister’s reputa- 
tion, and prick a man through the 
heart or lungs, for the ostensible 
trifle of ‘down the middle and up 
again,’ and an interchange of salu- 
tations. 


ae 


Cuapter VI. 


The Christmas was at hand: the 
waits, the Yule logs, the solemn 
worship, the family festivals. 

— Bolton’s grizzled hair was 
rapidly blanching into a semblance 
of the winter’s snow; Madam 
Bolton cried oftener now with 
nervous weakness than with per- 
verseness and passion; Black George 
had been offered his last wages and 
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an honourable dismissal, and had 
fallen upon his knees and sworn 
that he would never vex Madam 
more, and seek no other reward than 
his bite and sup, so be it the Squire 
would but retain him to dig the 
den, to feed the hogs and cattle ; 
ed talked of going into lodgings 
and living on his curate’s salary; 
and Sam had a notion of seein, the 
world and visiting his father’s 
brother, a retired sea-captain, who 
had known the Spanish Main, and 
acquiring a taste for foreign coun- 
tries, had settled in France; but 
a or his elder son’s rights 
ttered Sam, for while he planned 
and projected at odd moments, he 
was still following the plough, lend- 
ing a hand to pile the fagots, 
standing on the barn floor, setting 
traps for vermin, or smoking with 
his father in the twilight gloom of 
the Walnut Parlour. 

Mark came over according to 
custom, and said nothing more than 
if the Hathaway printing - office 
which was flaming away in the town 
yonder, and not only melting a 
man’s coins but his credit also in 
the same blaze, had not existed ; 
but he returned to his school and 
forwarded to his father enclosures, 
at which the Squire poohed with 
moistened eyes—yet when he re- 
fused them indignantly, Mark 
waved them back again with such a 
simple, sincere, ‘ They're nothing 
to me, sir,’ that his father, gazing 
wistfully at him, deigned to accept 
from his hopeless hand what he 
would not have stooped to receive 
from any other. 

‘It may do him good, who knows ? 
It may relieve his own trouble if he 
remembers the circumstance an hour 
after it has occurred. Sally must 
have a portion of right on her side ; 
there must be causes and effects in 
nature of which Idon’t dream, or 
that poor boy should have been 
touched by the King or blessed by 
the pastor, or had rue or elm 
stitched into his swaddling clothes, 
although it had come to no more 
— help him!—God help 

Even Sylvia drooped, and went 
thinking instead of singing about 
her numerous duties, for it was 
evident to the youngest and shal- 
lowest that the old shop at Market 
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Northorpe would soon be kept open 
but for shame’s sake; the old 
Market Northorpe Chronicle would 
searcely pay its expenses, while 
swarm upon swarm of the new 
Hathaway Gazette flew across the 
country—and the burdened acres of 
the Gate House could no more 
support the Boltons than they could 
maintain the Government. 

The Hathaway print-shop was in 
full bloom, flaunting its intoxicatin 
success. Every fresh day the clic. 
of the masons on the rising walls of 
the paper-mill resounded pleasantly 
in the air; and when Mr. Guy was 
not in boots and tops, knee deep in 
ditch-water and clay, his good horse 
striding hard upon Puss, he was 
moving lightly among the workmen, 
trying this mallet and that chisel as 
he proved the types and rollers, and 
acquiring with extraordinary facility 
even manual knowledge and skill in 
his tempo aenenenas. 

Squire Bolton observed him, and 
his last hold snapped. 

‘Sir Charles may die, his life is 
none of the best; but my failure 
will survive in that lad. He has 
the knack that neither Sam, nor 
Mark, nor Ned could acquire, 
though they sought it with their 
heart's blood; only little Sylly has 
something of it—the power of con- 
struction. Notwithstanding his 
Hathaway name and his nurture, 
he is a born mechanic ; and although 
he spends wildly, he is not without 
a head for accounts, and method 
and order. I should not wonder if 
he grew far-sighted and intelligent. 
He will progress and put his foot 
on the top of Market ye 
yet; the puppy become the buil- 
dog, and bay loudly enough, I 
warrant, when the entire town is 
his kennel. Ay, ay; we must push 
our fortunes elsewhere, or sink into 

eomen again, as some t- 
counliidioe mun have pe 
worse—robber or cut-throat. Up 
and down is the see-saw. of life. 
The Gate House and the two par- 
lours and the clipped hedges have 
been ours now for a century and a 
half—time maybe they should pass 
into other hands, and strangers 
= the use of them, as we have 


It might be in accordance with 
this conclusion that there were at 
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last symptoms of the 
deuttioes touting bending with his 
adversity. A moody slovenliness, 
sadly different from his old rusticity, 
crept over him; he either avoided 
Market Northorpe altogether, or 
dived into the tavern where Sam 
took his pleasure as often as he 
entered the town. At home he 
= heavy and lazy; he, who had 

n so brisk and active, and sat 
hours soaking himself with his pipe 
and his liquor, till Sylvia was 
frightened to move or speak, lest 
she should arouse him an provoke 
his moroseness. The Squire’s palmy 
days were over, his decline speedy 
and sure. Verily, he had soon 
eaten the bitter fruits of his actions. 

Mrs. Bolton came daily into the 
= though it was only to bid 

ylvia chafe her hands, or rub her 
feet, or pour her out for pity a 
little glass of raspberry and noyeau. 

‘Sure, Sylvie, the wind’s in the 
east. Oh, Lud! my cap is awry. 
I'm not fit to be seen. To think 
how proud I once was of my poor 
face, that will soon go to feed the 
worms. Child, be humble. Sir 
Charles styled me the nymph of the 
Lynn; little did I guess that any 
friend of mine would insult him. 
Oh dear! Oh dear!’ 

‘Insult him, lovey, you insult 
yourself by the suggestion, answered 
the Squire, stirring himself up, but 
generally he paid less heed to his 
wife's absurdities, and had less care 
for her bodily infirmities. They 
sat together in apathetic estrange- 
ment, a thousand times more de- 
ee meg their formersquabbles. 

{rs. Bolton missed the cross, and 
did not take well with its with- 
drawal. 

‘Your father don’t twit me as he 
used to do, Sylvie. I think he is 
breaking up, poor man; he is so 
pe he ought to have himself 

coded, but he wont take my 


Squire's 


advice. He'll be dropping off one 
of these days, and the Gate House 
will be so lonesome. A different 


ht of a place from what it was 
when I first came out to pick straw- 
berries, and would have a pet lamb 
tethered in the ee Mr. Bolton 
tried to persuade me I might have 
Scores in the fields, and that it 
would get loose and nibble the fruit 
trees, besides enlarging intoa sheep 
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before I knew what I was about; 
and so it did, and soiled my gown, 
and butted me, the nasty beast, but 
I never told him to have it butchered 
—he was always hard and violent, 
was your father.’ 

Sylvia bore a large share of the 
family burden; and when she had 
to coax and soothe both parents, 
and after the correct addition and 
neat ciphering of the house bills, 
began to be scared at their amount ; 
when she became responsible for 
the expense as well as excellence of 
her dishes; when Sam, and even 
Ned, coming in harassed and tired, 
found fault with this and that, and 
required unattainable perfection in 
every arrangement—bread always 
light and sweet, candles that should 
neither sputter nor peak, and end- 
less cups of creditable tea,—it is a 
marvel how the child could compass 
her cares. But she was young, 
healthy, and hopeful, and she now 
and then ran into her dear friends 
the Littlepages, and was merry and 
thoughtless for an hour or two, re- 
turning faithfully to sober down to 
her duties, and discharge them 
better for the brief relaxation. 

It was good of Sam and Ned that 
they . ere always willing to ac- 
company Sylvia to Market Nor- 
thorpe, and attend her home; she 
looked for it in Ned, but she did 
think it considerate of Sam, and if 
he would have allowed her, she 
would have put her arms round his 
neck and kissed his rough-bearded 
face twice over for the conde- 
seension. 

On such a desirable holiday in 
this pale, cold February, Sylvia 
slipped off her domestic anxieties, 
tucked up her maroon skirt, and 
started for Market ae 
leaving a message for one of the 
boys (Sylvia fell into natural 
mimicry of the elders’ discourse, 
using terms which sat with quaint 
old-fashioned grace on her red lips), 
to follow her at their convenience. 

Sylvia found Joan very much 
engrossed with her needlework at 
the little round table, so occupied 
that she could spare only a few 
frank words to ler friend, and 
stooping her head so assiduously 
over her pattern that Sylvia could 
-_ so much as get a glimpse of her 
ace. 
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Tt was the first time that Sylvia 
had suspected Joan of the vapours, 


but to be sure she was full of 


turns and tricks, so Sylvia sat 
down patiently, just to balk her 
in her fun, and diverted herself by 
looking through the door, slightly 
ajar, at. Granny presiding in her 
arm-chair, and the open street 
beyond, where the click of the pas- 
sengers’ pattens to a female inhabi- 
tant of the Gate House was rather 
enlivening than monotonous. 

Suddenly Joan started up with a 
burst of laughter,and closed the door 
of communication with the shop. 
Sylvia was ready to be amused but 
not amazed, until Joan threw open 
a leaf of one of the great brown 
clothes-presses that lined the room, 
and out of that odd lurking-place 
stepped reluctantly, coughing and 
scarlet, her own brother Sam. 

‘Good Heavens! Sam, what are 
you doing here? What brought 
a before me? Why are you 

iding ?’ 

Sam coughed again, and Joan 
laughed, till she held her sides, at 
both—the discomfited swain and 
the big eyes of the eager little 
sister. 

‘Must I save the poor man’s 
blushes? How he does blush, my 
dear, would you have believed it 
of a fellow like a trooper? Oh, 
mercy! Sam, don’t frown, or I'll 
be off again, as sure as I'm alive ; 
I can’t stand any more of it; I'll 
have an ache in my side for a 
fortnight. You must know, Sylvie, 
that Master Sam gives us his cus- 
tom in socks and soap-balls, and he 
has a bad habit of walking right 
through the shop into our great 
drawing-room here, costing your 
humble servant a mint of precious 
time and talk. Now don’t blab, 
Sylvia, to your mother or Black 
George, or I'll poison you. But 
Granny don’t much approve of his 
company, unless when he is tacked 
to your sleeve, for she says that we 
don’t mean anything serious, and 
we don’t—don’t we, Sam?—and 
two young things often spoil their 
markets by such foolish intimacies. 
Thus when Mr, Sam chose to be 
rebellious and to offer me a bad 
example, by climbing the wall and 
entering through the garden door— 
not to have him properly punished, 
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nor to vex the old lady needlessly, 
I have been so good-natured as to 
draw the door almost close, so that 
the most suspicious soul could guess 
nothing, and we always spoke low, 
though for that matter Granny and 
Bell are as deaf as posts, and when 
a foot approached, whisk he went 
among the yarns and the towelling— 
his two heels have been as saan as 
a farce many an afternoon, and Bell 
will think the print of his big feet 
the track of Old Nick himself. It 
has been famous sport, but it must 
have ended some day, and therefore 
Sylvie you have played the part 
of the incensed guardian or the 
choleric father a deal better than 
old Granny, who has asthma, and 
would be for forgiving us and giving 
us her blessing, and making us 
happy as a punishment. Now, Sam, 
be off once for all, and don’t venture 
here again, sir, or I'll call in the 
constable. There’s Granny moving 
to come and chat with Sylvie on 
the incidents of the last fifty years. 
Do you hear, sir, or do you suppose 
she'll credit that Sylvie carried 
you over the threshold in her 
pocket P’ 

The convicted Sam vanished, and 
Sylvia was mistress of a secret, 
though Joan still would have it that 
it was all a frolic, and when Ned 

resented himself at six o’clock to 
etch Sylvia home, he was as sighing 
and demure, and Joan as teasing 
and triumphant as ever. 

Sylvia had been aware these hun- 
dred years that Ned dangled after 
Joan Littlepage, and got mocked 
for his pains; but that Sam too was 
smitten through his bristling buck- 
ler was another chapter in the 
story. 

Sylvia was very sage upon the 
matter, and deprecated and cen- 
sured with proper spirit, though it 
was her dear friend and her pair of 
brothers who were the parties con- 
cerned. It was idle of Joan, ill- 
doing, she might have much vi- 
vacity and numerous admirers, and 
be tempted, ah me! she had not 
the troubles which Sylvia knew of to 
keep her steady, Joan would ex- 
perience them soon, for how could 
Sam maintain a wife without that 
sojourn in France that might win 
his uncle to bequeath to him those 
broad pieces, one or two of which 
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Sylvia had seen in her father’s hands, 
and time and distance were trials to 
lovers; but to set the poor boys 
against each other, she hoped no 
harm would come of it: and, as 
if the maiden had not enough 
anxieties, an entirely new and mar- 
vellously comprehensive list was 
added to the sum total of her cares. 

Surely Ned would not break his 
heart ; he would only play doleful 
airs on the flute, and write verses, 
as she had once caught him doing, 
but Sam had carried off the paper 
to wrap round his fishing-bait. Oh! 
surely Ned, who preached against 
wickedness, would never be driven 
to wicked words and deeds. Sylvia 
quaked at the idea, and it smote her 
to see him come in from perpetual 
peregrinations to Market Nor- 
thorpe to parley with his clerk or 
ringers, or this or that ratepayer or 
pauper parishioner, always smirk- 
ing and conscious, as if to say that 
he had taken occasion to bestow 
ghostly counsel on Granny Little- 
page, and had been rewarded by the 
arch looks and blithe retorts of her 
charming grand-daughter. 

Simple Sylvia was thunderstruck 
when Ned, in family conclave, with 
a good deal of affectation, but not 
without a flush of genuine pride and 
happiness, announced seriously his 
formal engagement to Joan Little- 


page: 
ylvia could hardly refrain start- 
ing up to explain that it was a vain 
a a cruel and malicious 
eceit, when she saw for a moment 
Sam's grey face and clenched jaw. 
Ned went maundering on, apologiz- 
ing for his matrimonial intentions in 
the unpropitious circumstances of 
the family, but an alliance with so 
highly endowed and virtuous a 
lady as Miss Littlepage had long 
been his most fondly cherished 
vision. The proposed change in his 
situation by a removal into Market 
Northorpe lodgings, had brought 
the affair to a crisis, He had, with 
due deference to his father’s con- 
sent, taken it upon him to sound 
the feelings of his charmer and her 
venerable protector towards him, 
and he was honoured and blessed in 
communicating to them their fa- 
vourable and flattering nature. He 
might say his hand was conditionally 
accepted—conditionally, of course, 
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on his excellent father’s and mother’s 
approval of his choice. 

ow the absurdity and incon- 
gtuity of this step did not consist in 
a wedding under difficulties, or in 
Joan Littlepage’s madly eing to 
share Ned Bolton’s lodgings, and 
starve upon his slender curate’s 
means. People married then in all 
circumstances, and on nothing, and 
not only did not starve, but fared 
none the worse in the end. It was 
ordained that young people should 
go together, and be yoked betimes 
in the holy bonds of wedlock ; and 
they did so in perfect faith, the 
match being a notably bad one that 
met with severe or prolonged oppo- 
sition. Notaconnexion of this con- 
tracting couple ventured to stigma- 
tize Ned as grossly selfish, or Joan 
as recklessly imprudent. The 
worldly aspect of the case was not 
the difficulty here. Joan was 
willing, Madam Littlepage was ra- 
diantly acquiescent, Squire Bolton 
and his partner were submissive— 
but what vehement objections wére 
those boiling in the hearts of Sylvia 
and Sam. They made no sign; they 
would not come forward and forbid 
Ned’s bans; they were as silent as 
the grave to each other: nay,’ at 
Sam’s first hoarse felicitations, and 
during the next week or two, when 
he stalked out and in, and whistled 
to his dogs as he was wont, Sylvia 
could have believed that eyes and 
ears had played her false. Could? 
Would that she could. No, no: 
she was sick and sorry for Sam, 
sorry for Ned, sorry for Joan Little. 
page herself. Time might smooth 
many a jagged edge of folly and un- 
kindness, but Joan Littlepage would 
be her dear friend no more, not 
although Sylvia walked expressly 
into Market Northorpe, to kiss the 
cheek of her intended sister. 

And yet Sylvia caught herself 
pitying Joan most of all, in her 
giddy gaiety, in her rapid assertions. 

‘It is quite true, Sylvie.’ I'm 
going to be a parson’s wife, and 
give my goodman more sins of his 
wife’s to weep for than the iniquities 
of the congregation will balance. 
I'm only afeared Ned will hang him- 
self before the year is out.’ And in 
the rapid revulsion to the passionate 
a confession,—‘I must have 

ad a mild, quiet man, Sylvie; I 
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dared not have done otherwise; I 
would have gone to destruction. It 
is all very well to quarrel and fling 
off, and make sages with a sweet- 
heart, but granny has spoilt me, and 
I could not have brought myself to 
bear the commands and curses of 
the wedded wife. I would have 
turned rebel, fury, devil! you don’t 
know me, Sylvie. Then, even if 
poor Sam and I had been saints, he 
could not keep me these score of 
—- without robbing your father. 
always looked forward to some 
meek, good body’s having one 
upon me, for if granny and Be 
were taken away, it would be mortal 
dismal. I only meant to have a little 
diversion. Forgive me, Sylvie, and 
don’t fear for Ned; I will be grateful 
to him till the day of my death. I 
know we'll suit. Yes, I’m actin 
wisely, and granny’s satisfied; an 
don’t you give me up, Sylvie; only 
say you'll not give me up. Re- 
member, a strong will to begin 
leaves no will to finish our fate.’ 

‘A strong will to begin,’ to pluck 
the hand out of our bosom and 
thrust it into the glowing fire, 
‘leaves no will to finish our fate.’ 
Was that true? Was that why 
Sam Bolton, in the middle of 
Madam Littlepage’s glorious pre- 
parations for an important event, 
and after sundry fierce, fitful appli- 
cations to husbandry and field- 
sports, suddenly announced his 
irrevocable intention of starting 
instantly to join his absent kins- 
man. Pleas of ceremony were 
powerless with Sam, and possibly 
the sooner he went the better—to 
summon back alienated affections, 
and establish the claims of blood in 
the heart and hearth grafted upon 
another race and another land. So 
the Boltons speeded their parting 
son, as they wished well to their 
marrying one; and as Sylvia was 
helping to stock his valise, Sam 
tossed her a set of ivory tablets,— 
‘There, child, these are not ample 
enough for Ned’s wife: that was 
the sole admission of his heart's 
bitterness. 

Sam departed, and Joan Little- 
page took to bed three days with a 
ace-ache, and got up at the end of 
that space to enter more eagerly 
than ever into the interest of the 
month; wild to have the horrid 
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businéss over, and she and Ned 
settled down into an old married 
couple, because blushes and vows, 
and ——— on one’s knees, and 
thefts of a lock of hair or a riband, 
were silly, silly things—she was 
weary of them. 

After a reasonable interval came 
curt, terse letters from Sam to his 
father, beginning ‘ Honoured Sir,’ 
and proceeding in his decided style 
to testify that foreign places were 
not so bad as they were called, 
foreign persons a deal honester than 
many a he and she in England. He 
was in a fair way to be reconciled 
to them ; and he had made plenty of 
acquaintances ; and had, if he liked 
to take them, a power of amuse- 
ments. Above all, his uncle was 
friendly, and disposed to put up 
with his company—so no more at 
present. But be easy on his ac- 
count: he would do for himself 
without troubling the Gate House, 
no offence intended, and he hoped 
they would preserve the poor old 
acres. 

When Sam Bolton returned to 
Market Northorpe the old folk 
had passed away, the young were 
middle-aged, and he himself a stern, 
dignified, grey-headed man. 

Many a time in the interval did 
— affectionate heart yearn 

r the exiled brother; in many a 
quiet hour—for women at their 
~~ are pensive, romantic souls 

id Sylvia ponder how the strong 
was beaten, and he who was pre- 
ferred resigned; and after all, by 
what glamour Sam garnered his 
love where his brother Ned held the 
— 

ng before there was repose for 
these dreams, one fresh April morn- 
ing, Ned Bolton andJoan Littlepage, 
bride and bridegroom, rode off on 
one horse, all alone, without an at- 
tendant, to be joined until death in 
the next parish church ; to stroll in 
the fields yellow with cowslips, eat an 
early dinner, a capon and curds and 
cream, and jog home to the humble, 
snug apartments within a stone’s- 
throw of Ned's church, where the 
aa sent their gifts, where 
ed penned his homilies and studied 
the Fathers,and where Joan mended 
his stockings and stored his cup- 
boards, ruling with a high but not 
ungenerous hand. 
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Sylvia’s imitiation into family 
marriages, in spite of the novelty of 
Ned's young establishment and 
Granny Littlepage’s frenzy to do it 
justice, and the appropriate town 
and country festivities, was not so 
sweet a morsel that she should be 
haunted with the future spouses of 
indifferent people. It was hard to 
be plagued with disagreeable riddles 
which did not concern her; but 
Market Northorpe had taken up 
Mr. Guy Hathaway’s want of a 
wife, and bandied the subject, and 
tore it to pieces, and revived it 
again in greater vigour than before, 
until it became a standing butt for 
rumours, guesses, and declarations, 
as good as Queen Mary’s innocence 
a the authorship of Junius’s 
Letters to any debating club. 

For her part, Sylvia did not see 
what call Mr. Guy Hathaway had 
fora partner beyond other young 
gentlemen; but no one asked her 
opinion on the demand for the raw 
material, only worried her with 
stories of Mr. Guy’s housekeeping 
in the Park Cottage with Patty 
Ford—half-witted Patty, silly, but 
the cleanliest and tidiest of poor 
smitten maidens; and sure Patty 
would never be stinted in her purse! 
and yet they said Mr. Guy was not 
like young Myres, nor Staines the 
hairdresser’s son, but was the easiest 
served gentleman in the world, 
carried out his own cutlets, and 
when Patty was oblivious of cookery, 
dined off bread and cheese as merry 
as a kid. It was an old promise 
that Patty should be his house- 
keeper; but while in ecstasy at the 
realization of her ambition, so purely 
did she worship Mr. Guy that she 
would fain have supplied him with 
the fairest, fondest, est young lady 
in the county for a Madam Hatha- 
way, though she herself should 
be forthwith dethroned and cast 
aside. 

Mr. Guy laughed out gracefully 
enough at Patty’s well-known am- 
bition; and at the violets, pinks, 
and daffodils which she forced upon 
him to grace his condition. 

When Patty had a young man, 
he always went to be uncommon 
smart. Lovers and flowers were 
pat to each other. She could not 
tell why, but everybody knew it— 
see if he did not find it so—and 
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she would pray powerfully for his 


success. 

Once, when Sylvia was certain 
that Guy Hathaway was absent, 
she walked slowly past the Park 
Cottage, and Patty ran out to give 
her greeting. 

Sylvia Bolton was well acquainted 
with the stout, ae sweet, vague- 
eyed presence, and the spotless; 
fidgety neatness of cap and ker- 
chief. 

Innumerable daisy chains and 
cowslip balls the gardener’s daugh- 
ter had strung for Sylvia long ago; 
and twin peaches bees the Hall 
gardens, and clusters of nuts from 
the green lane, Patty had conveyed 
to the Gate House at the oddest of 
times and seasons. 

Sylvia was bound to chat a little 
to her, though she resolutely refused 
to enter the little wicket. In the 
course of the rambling, cordial con- 
versation, Sylvia had time to mark 
the sunshiny change on the moul- 
dering cottage, where Mr. Guy 
pruned and nailed, and Patty swept 
and scoured; the green vine, 
planted to rise like Jonah’s gourd 
and envelop the blighted jessamine; 
the blossoming boughs of the cherry 
tree drawn away from the bright 
casement; the dank sorrel leaves 
and dusty nettles rooted out from 
the paling. Sylvia closed her eyes, 
and saw it, with the morning dew 
like diamonds on the suisiiben leuniah 
close by, and lying like silver in the 
Park hollow; or when the evening 
song of the blackbird was replying 
to the soft notes of Mr. Guy’s 


flageolet, which he played, accord- 


ing to Market Northorpe, not in 
the squeaking fashion in which Ned 
Bolton tortured the flute, but with 
a fall rich, mellow, and free, as 
‘ profoundly’ as his Majesty’s head 
organist—or to try that vagary of 
arket Northorpe—in the broad, 
cheery afternoon light, with a young 
woman’s face at the twined-about 
casement, through which the rudd 
house-fire gleams when the world is 
brown and sere without, watching 
for the erect figure and the buoyant 
step of the young master. Dan- 
gerous little imaginary excursions 
into private property, these thick- 
coming fancies for Mistress Sylvia ; 
but she shook them out of her head, 
imagined them cast to the winds, 
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and went, like a brave little woman, 
on her thorny way. 

The next time Sylvia Bolton had 
any intercourse with Mr. Guy was 
in a friend’s house in the town, 
where he called upon her fresh- 
fallen footsteps, and accepted an 
invitation from the family to remain 
for an hour; though Miss Sylvia 
sat apart, silent, and averse to make 
one in the general discussions. 
After an assiduous court to the 
whole party, on the entrance of 
other guests Guy Hathaway got 
close to Miss Sylvia's chair, and ad- 
dressed her particularly with some 
random speech on the season, and 
the forwardness of plants and trees; 
then took it upon him to offer her a 

reat red daisy which he held in his 
Cand, wishing ardently that it had 
been a rose or a sprig of myrtle, or 
a heartsease at least. 

There was no uncompromising 
Sam to interpose between them, 
so shyly, and with crimsoning 
cheeks, Sylvia took the homely 
flower under a cross-fire of obser- 
vant eyes. 

But what man of gallantry pre- 
sented a lady even with a tulip or 
a lupin without an accompanying 
copy of verses? So hastily culling 
out his pencil and tearing out a leaf 
from his memorandum book, Guy 
wrote from memory two couplets 
—something blending charms and 
blossoms fading and dying, perfume 
and good deeds, and ending with a 
modest hope that the maid would 
take a lesson from the flower, 
remember betimes that she too 
would fade, be not haughty, nor 
idly procrastinate her destiny. 

tt was so stale, with such a wate 
imitation of Herrick, and just jot 
a split hair of appropriateness as 
may be found in similar compli- 
mentary effusions ; but Guy, a taste- 
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ful fellow of the day, thought it all 
right, and stripped of the least sus- 
picion of forward passion by his 
stating manfully that he never 
‘writ’ verses on his own account, 
but as she had deigned to accept his 
poor daisy, he hoped she would 
grace him farther by throwing her 
eyes over these lines of a better 
man’s penning—they had occurred 
to him as a trifle permitted by and 
befitting the occasion. 

Now was Sylvia's time to display 
her discretion, and she would cave 
strangled herself in the way of duty 
to do the Gate House credit. She 
answered, tremulously but coldly, 
in the ordeal of the unanimous 
pause, that she also ‘writ’ no 

oetry, she did not doubt that the 
ines were elegant, but she did not 
pretend to judge them; and so with 
the unopened _— falling loosely 
on her lap, and her fingers pulling 
to pieces the pied petals, looking up 
as she finished to meet Guy's grave, 
reproachful eyes, and to feel that it 
is difficult for a guileless bird to 
inflict pain on another and remain 
itself unscathed. 

Once in her chamber at the Gate 
House, shut up for the night, alone 
under the evening star, Sylvia 
stealthily produced and unfolded a 
crumpled paper, and. devoured the 
shallow, fantastic rhymes. They 
were so sweetly turned, had been 
so prettily given, and they were the 
first she had had, the very first. The 
foolish lass cried over them for a few 
minutes before she enclosed them 
safely with her shuttle in her tatting 
box, and then, like a wise woman, 
who would deceive herself first of 
all, she began to sing, and to fold up 
the various articles strewn about, 
and to wonder what sort of weather 
they would find for the great wash 
to-morrow. 
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THE UNSOCIAL EVIL; 





Irs Nature, On1G1n, aND REMEDY; WITH A FEW WELL AUTHENTICATED 
CasEs. 


Wwe were returning from Green- 
wich, after dining at that cosy 
little Yacht Tavern which answers 
for all ordin purposes just as 
well as the Trafalgar next door, and 
is fifty times as snug, when m 
friend, Dr. Hermann Blumenkohl, 
of Heidelberg, who was of the party, 
took occasion to observe that we, 
that is to say the English, were 
without doubt a wonder-fine nation, 
and possessed many difliculty-en- 
countering qualities, but that we 
suffered from a’ moral atrophy 
which prevented us from enjoying 
the universal soul-binding advan- 
tages of would estheshood. ‘You 
also, my friend,’ said the Doctor, 
removing the cigar he had just 
lighted in defiance of all railway 
regulations, and indicating me there- 
with, as if it was a lecturer’s wand 
and I a diagram against the wall,— 
‘You also, my friend, are a victim 
of this unfriendly englische Krank- 
heit. That have i to-day seen. You 
know that young man and that 
young man knows you; wherefore, 
then, have you not exchanged the 
greetings customary with indivi- 
duals of the great human company ?’ 
The case alluded to was this: We 
had been proceeding comfortably 
enough with our dinner at the 
Yacht, when something attracted 
my attention to the next table, and, 
gracious powers! there sat. Hop- 
kins. The functions of nature were 
not, it is true, suspended, but after 
that the stewed cola and the salmon 
cutlets did not seem so good as 
before, and even the cold punch— 
the verfiihrende Punsch the Doctor 
was so partial to—lost half its 
charm. Hopkins is not, as the 
reader supposes, and as my friend 
supposed until I explained the true 
state of the case, my tailor; nor is 
he a critic who has spoken con- 
temptuously of my poems, or a rival 
who has come between me and the 
object of my affections. There are 
none of the obvious reasons why I 
should feel uneasy in his presence. 
He has done me no injury. He never 
conferred a benefit upon me. He 
merely inhabits a set of chambers on 
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the same staircase with mine, and 
meets me ascending or descending, 
face to face, on an average eighteen 
times per week, exclusive of Sundays. 
But then Hopkins and I have never 
been introduced, and as a man and 
a Briton, I am of course bound to 
ignore his existence. The natural 
consequence is, that when by any 
chance I am brought into contact 
with him, when the theory that 
there is no Hopkins is refuted by 
the fact of a visible, audible, and 
tangible Hopkins, he is a source of 
extreme discomfort to me. From 
what I have observed, too, I cannot 
but conclude that I produce corre- 
sponding sensations in him; we are 
laboriously unconscious of one 
another, and look through each 
other as if we were mutually made 
of some gaseous material. 
This, though in our eyes a state 
of things so ordinary as to be almost 
regarded as normal, would no doubt 
seem worthy of remark to a 
foreigner; especially to one like 
the Doctor above mentioned, who, 
by the study of men and cities, was 
ualifying himself for a degree in 
the same school of philosophy of 
which Ulysses, we are told, was a 
duate. Nor is it inconceivable 
that he should look upon it as the 
result of a defect in our national 
character. From time immemorial 
foreigners have been agreed upon 
this point. When Froissart sneers 
at the English because ‘ they amused 
themselves sadly, after the fashion 
of their country,’ we know what he 
means, and that he is merely con- 
fessing his inability to comprehend 
that dignified reserve, that unde- 
monstrative bearing, for which the 
nation was even then remarkable. 
It was only the other day I met 
with an anecdote in the work of a 
French traveller which shows how 
little the lapse of time has weakened 
this prejudice. According to his 
statement, in the course of his 
travels in Norway he found two 
young Englishmen, Oxonians, I 
eo who lived in the same 
house and fished in the same river 
every day. ‘They had not been 
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introduced,’ he flippantly observes, 
and consequently, up to the time of 
his arrival, they not exchanged 
a word. Whereupon this officious 
poten takes upon him to per. 
orm the rite—the sacrament, Emer- 
son very properly calis it—of in- 
troduction, and goes his way con- 
revuiating himself upon having 
me a rather clever thing. He does 
not say how they received his inter- 
ference, but if the first result of the 
acquaintanceship thus formed had 
been a league for the purpose of 
putting the meddling author of it 
imto the river, I am sure the verdict 
of every Englishman would have 
been ‘ Served him right for a busy- 
body.’ It was positively a more 
monstrous proceeding than that of 
the two old women in sop, who 
scrubbed the blackamore to death 
because they happened not to ap- 
prove of the colour of his skin. In 
that case the ill-fated Ethiopian may 
have been purchased as a footman, 
and black did not perhaps harmonize 
with the livery worn in the estab- 
lishment of his proprietress ; or it 
may have been a scientific experi- 
ment. But the Frenchman’s act was 
purely wanton, and argued a nar- 
row-minded intolerance of peculiar 
national institutions. Such a man 
would be for abolishing the goitre 
in Switzerland, and would be quite 
ready, in his revolutionary enthusi- 
asm, to amputate that ornament, if 
the natives were inclined to permit 
him. He would trim Commissioner 
Yeh’s nails down to European 
brevity, and cut off an Esquimaux’ 
blubber on the ground of its not 
being light and nutritious diet. 

By way of contrast, I may de- 
scribe the conduct of a friend of 
mine, Mr. Patrick Brady, waiter at 
Clancy's Royal Hotel, Connemara, 
on an occasion very similar to the 
above. The hostelry here mentioned 
is situated in one of the loneliest 
parts of the district. Who Clancy 
is, or whether he be man or myth, 
no one knows. Eye hath not, as 
far as I am aware, seen him in the 
flesh. The portrait which has been 
supposed to represent him, and 
which hangs in the sitting-room (for 
the establishment boasts of but one), 
has been pronounced by a com- 
petent critic to be a likeness of 
either the late Charles James Fox 
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er General Sarsfield. But in his 
absence, whether from non-existence 
or any other cause, the management 
of the eoncern is entirely in the 
hands of Patrick (generally reduced 
to the diminutive Patsey) Brady, 
who prides himself on taking a 
more than landlordly, a fatherly, 
interest in the welfare and comfort 
of his guests. These consist for the 
most part of two classes—tourists 
who stay for a day or two, and 
fishermen who may stay for weeks. 
It is to the latter that Patsey chiefly 
devotes his attention; the tourists 
are mere birds of passage, and in 
too great a hurry to make them- 
selves at home, as he, ‘ on hospitable 
thoughts intent,’ would wish them. 
With the others it is different ; but 
here lies his great difficulty. Patsey 
is of a disposition pre-eminent] 
sociable, and looks upon good- 
fellowship as essential to comfort. 
Now the brothers of the angle are 
of all men the least disposed to fra- 
ternize when on their beat, a fact 
of which the Frenchman already 
referred to was clearly ignorant. 
Company is the soul of fox-hunting, 
but fishing is of necessity a silent, 
solitary craft, and fishermen by force 
of habit uncommunieative mortals. 
No true fisherman ever believed 
that another was his equal in the 
art: he always has certain secrets 
and artful dodges which he preserves 
jealously. ven old Izaak, the 
chattiest and most gossiping of the 
tribe that ever lived, has Venator a 
good while on his hands before he 
comes to the ‘resolution to hide 
nothing that he knows from him.’ 
Add to this, that by far the greater 
roportion of those who use Clancy's 
Forel are. Cockneys, and it will be 
easy to conceive how difficult it is 
for Mr. Brady to place his visitors 
on that free and easy footing among 
themselves which he considers so 
desirable. I remember once finding 
him nearly out of his mind through 
the exclusiveness of two Londoners, 
who for some time previous to my 
arrival had been his only guests. 
They used to breakfast opposite one 
another, and go about their fishing, 
and come home and dine opposite 
one another: and then go out and 
sit upon the pets of the little 
bridge behind the house, smoking 
and expectorating into the river on 
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opposite sides, and then turn in and 
drink their whisky and water in 
solemn silence opposite one another, 
and go to bed without a syllable of 
conversation having passed between 
them. All this distressed Patsey 
beyond measure: in the first place, 
it was subversive of the principles 
upon which society depended; and 
secondly, it rendered necessary two 
distinct teapots at breakfast, two 
separate soups at dinner, two inde- 
pendent jugs of hot water after- 
wards, and several other cases of 
duality, where a coalition would 
have produced unity. And yet, let 
him fo what he might, Messrs. 
Brown and Smith would not be 
jolly anglers. ‘Isn’t it a murder,’ 
said he, pathetically, ‘to see two 
pleasant-spokengentlemensomighty 
unfriendly ? My heart’s fairly broke 
betune the pair of them. I've tried 
all sorts of stratagies with them. 
I've mixed their boots outside their 
doors in the morning. I put them 
to sleep in a double-bedded room, 
pretending we were going to mend 
the broken pane in No. 2 that Mr. 
Brown had, And after all, here 
they’ve been three weeks come 
Tuesday, and divil a compliment 
has passed betwixt them—no, not 
so much as a “ Good-morrow,” or 
“Bad luck to.you,” or any other 
salutation. Wisha, then, I don’t 
know what to do next.’ 

It appeared subsequently, how- 
ever, that he had not abandoned all 
hope; for the same evening he ap- 
peared in a high state of exultation, 
exclaiming, ‘ 3 jakers, I done it at 
last ; mn I think ou'll say it’s 
neatly done when ? tell you, sir. 
They were always bothering me for 
gether, you know,’ and here Mr. 

rady executed a wink as a type of 
the illicit character of the beverage 
he specified. ‘So I said I'd give 
them a taste to-night, provisin 
they'd drink it in the kitchen, for 
told them (axing your pardon for 
the same, sir) that your honour was 
the gauger, and I durstn’t for the 
life of me bring it into the parlour. 
And there they are now drinking 
together, and laughing quite friendly 
at the way they have tricked your 
honour. Oh! but it’s beautiful to 
see them sitting up cheek by jowl 
on the dresser, diseoursing like a 
couple of thrushes in the pairing 
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season, with a bottle of potheen 
between them. Good luck to you, 
potheen !—'tis you that breeds har- 
mony and friendship!’ 

I wish it were consistent with 
strict veracity to allow this little 
tale to end here, but unfortunately 
a reverence for truth compels me 
to add that during the night watches 
there was a row in the building, 
and on repairing to the kitchen, 
whence the noise seemed to come, 
we found the decanter empty, Mr. 
Brown in the plate bucket, and Mr. 
Smith standing over him in the 
attitude which the late Mr. Thomas 
Spring selected when about to have 
his portrait painted for the patrons 
of science and the ring. It tran- 
spired that a difficulty had occurred 
on a question respecting the weight 
of a certain trout which Mr. Smith 
had captured ; but there is only too 
much reason to fear that both 
gentlemen had been misled by the 
apparent mildness of the liquer 
supplied to them. The next day 
I was the only guest at Clancy’s, 
and Mr. Brady confided to me his 
opinion that the Saxon could ‘neither 
discourse, nor drink, nor fight, like 
a Christian.’ 

These two anecdotes, while they 
contain the moral that, in a matter 
of native politeness and good taste, 
an Hibernian waiter may have the 
advantage of a polished French 
traveller, also point to the melan- 
choly fact of its being a widely- 
spread and _ generally-received 
opinion that we are naturally an 
unsociable people. The fact is one 
which I have ney considered, 
especially since hearing the obser- 
vations of the Professor alread 
quoted, and the consideration of it 
has given me deep pain. I must 
say, however, with all becoming diffi- 
dence, that the evidence deduced 
from the cases generally cited, is 
not sufficient to support the charge. 
Does it follow because two indivi- 
duals by circumstances brought inte 
contact, as in the case of Brown and 
Smith, ofthe Oxford men in Norway, 
or, to take the instance I started 
with, of Hopkins and myself, do not 
exhibit a strong tendency to frater- 
nize, does it follow, I would ask, 
that they are therefore of a morose 
disposition P From a minute exami- 
nation of the examplelast mentioned, 
PP2 
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I would submit that it does not 
necessarily. I take up my own case 
partly because it is the one I know 
most about, and partly as Burton 
took up melancholy, because ‘ one 
must scrat where it itcheth.’- The 
subjects are so much akin, too, that 
I cannot do better than adopt his 
method, and proceed categorically. 
As a starting point I may take— 
Disinclination to a further know- 
ledge of Hopkins. This seems to 
be of two sorts, positive and nega- 
tive. Under the head of positive I 
find Distrust, first of Hopkins, 
secondly of myself. First, of Hop- 
kins, lest he turn out to be a bore ; 
which naturally resolves itself into 
two considerations, for he may be 
a bore active or a bore passive : and 
secondly, of myself, lest I prove to 
be in the same relation to Hopkins ; 
which, of course, is capable of sub- 
division as before. As to the nega- 
tive disinclination to a further 
knowledge of Hopkins, it arises 
from three sources. First, laziness, 
which is simple, and requires neither 
division nor explanation for the 
better comprehension thereof. 
Second, that I know of no reason in 
connexion with Hopkins why I 
should particularly desire it. Which 
may be (1st) Hopkins's misfortune, 
or (2nd) mine. Third and last, that 
I do not see any way of attaining to 
it, which may arise from—firstly, 
my not being acquainted with any 
friend of Hopkins’s — secondly, 
Hopkins not being acquainted 
with any friend of mine—and lastly, 
Hopkins being under the influence 
of all the above considerations with 
respect to me, and consequently 
equally debarred from’ making 
overtures. 

Now if this be, as I believe it 
is, a full and true analysis of my 
feelings towards Hopkins, how ean 
any one charge me with a want of 
sociability (putting moroseness out 
of the question), as far as that young 
man is concerned? It cannot posi- 
tively be brought under any one of 
the above heads. Knowing nothing 
of his character or disposition, I am 
not only excusable, but perfectly 
right, in being cautious of entering 
into relations of boredom with him, 
and in this I show a consideration 
of his comfort as well as of my own. 
As for laziness, Heaven forbid it 
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should be imputed to any one as a 
crime. It is certainly none against 
good fellowship; some of the best 
fellows in the world have also been 
the laziest. But that laziness which 
makes a man slow in forming a new 
intimacy is a thing in itself. . There 
is—and for the discovery I shall 
expect at least a tide-waitership at 
the hands of the present Ministry— 
in every Englishman a vein of con- 
servatism, which crops up in diffe- 
rent forms under different cireum- 
stances. In the matter of friendship 
it often takes the form of laziness. 
An old worn-out friendship’ will 
sometimes hang on because indo- 
lence points out that it is not worth 
while to change; and a new one is 
often avoided as a kind of reform 
that will not repay the trouble of 
carrying out. 

As totheremaining subdivisions of 
my feelings relative to Hopkins, it 
will be seen that I am quite irre- 
sponsible: this will be obvious to 
any understanding. The philoso- 
phical mind, however, and it is to 
such minds in particular that I 
would now address myself, will 
perceive that the whole difficulty is 
comprised in this, my ignorance of 
Hopkins, and Hopkins’s ignorance 
of me. In fact, t don’t know him 
because I don’t know what manner 
of man he is; and. what is more, I 
firmly believe that nine out of every 
ten cases of so-called unsociability 
may be reduced to the like simple 
terms. I think it is Sir William 
Blackstone who says, that every 
wrong has its remedy. But whether 
he does or not, or whether the re- 
mark be consistent with facts or 
not, and I must say I entirely 
doubt the truth of any such pro- 
position, most people will admit 
that it would be as well a wrong 
should have a remedy, if possible ; 
and, with a view to alleviate the 
social wrong above described, a 
wrong inflicted by society on itself, 
I would submit the following scheme 
to the eonsideration of the philo- 
sopher and philanthropist. Let 
an office—to be called, say, ‘The 
Rational Introduction Office,’ or 
any other name that may be 
deemed proper—be established, with 
branches in various parts of the 
metropolis and kingdom, for the 
purpose of registering the names 
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and social qualities of all supporters 
of society on enlightened principles. 
‘Phe entry of name, residence, pro- 
fession, and all matters of fact (but 
of these only) should be left to the 
registree. The recording of matters 
of opinion should be intrusted to 
his friends. Here absolute impar- 
tiality would be of course unattain- 
able ; but an approximation to truth 
would suffice for all practical pur- 
poses, and by striking a balance we 
might in general obtain a tolerably 
accurate result. For example, if a 
man be eo disliked, it will be 
observed that the warmth of his de- 
fenders is in an inverse ratio with 
their number. If he be universally 
considered amiable, it is strong 
enn evidence against his 
ving much foree of character. 
By collecting and comparing the 
scraps of information on these 
points, a sufficiently just estimate 
of any individual might be formed ; 
and as an additional security, infor- 
mants might be obliged to leave 
their names and addresses with a 
confidential clerk. The mere fact 
of two persons being registered in 
such office should i considered 
equivalent to the most formal intro- 
duction between them; and in 
order to place the requisite infor- 
mation in everybody’s reach, copies 
of all the registers should lie for 
reference at the head and branch 
offices. Further, any registree 
should be authorized to serve notice 
upon any other registree, to the 
effect that upon a certain day he 
a ag to commence an intimacy 
with him, which notice should be 
accompanied by an attested copy of 
the server's registration, with all its 
particulars, under the seal of the 
office: and it should be provided 
that a rejection of such proffered 
intimacy should not be considered 
an affront or insult. I do not think 
it would be advisable to demand 
payment for registration; that 
should be gratis; but, so widely 
spread is the love for criticism, 
that a small fee charged for libert 
to write remarks on one’s friends 
would, I believe, render the insti- 
tution at least self-supporting, if 
it did not create a fund out of 
which bonuses might be paid to 
parties who, with the assistance of 
the office, succeeded in forming 
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friendships that lasted without a 
break for any period not less than 
ten years. 

As a specimen I submit an 
imaginary extract from one of the 
registers. 

‘Hicks, Thomas, cadet of the 
Hickses of Hicks’s Hall, junior 

artner in the firm of Stiffe, 

rumpy, and Hicks, Bankers. Un- 
married.’ Thus much Hicks him- 
self was allowed to enter. Then 
come the remarks which appear 
under different headings, such 
as ‘social qualities,’ ‘tastes and 
habits,’ &. Among these we per- 
ceive ‘ City snob,’ in an obviously 
military hand. ‘ Not a bad sort of 
fellow, though’—with a flourish. 
‘At any rate he don’t give himself 
airs like some people’—evidently a 
cut at the writer of remark No. 1. 
‘Oh, don’t he though; did you 
ever see him at an evening party P’ 
‘ Like him well enough, only he has 
not got an opinion of his own on any 
subject but banking.’ ‘ Why should 
he? Steady, sensible young man, 
and minds his business.’ Then fol- 
low miscellaneous remarks. ‘ Taste! 
none at all..—‘ Don’t know that. 
His rooms in Half-Moon-street 
show some.’—‘ Devilish good wine, 
at all events.’ — ‘Used to wear a 
Noah’s-ark coat.’—‘Admires Charles 
Kean.’—‘ Reads Fraser’s Magazine 
regularly.’ — ‘Smokes dreadfully’ 
(female hand). 

Now these, though probably 
nothing like so full as the particu- 
lars in most cases would be, are 
quite enough to give a general idea 
of Hicks. Without committing 
myself by a declaration pro or con, I 
may say he seems to me to be a good- 
natured, easy-going young man, of 
fair average social properties, not 
remarkable for much brilliancy— 
for, mark, there is no testy observa- 
tion about his being ‘a puppy, — 
with some affectations, but those of 
a harmless kind. He has a weak- 
ness for ‘good society,’ and has 
already made some progress as a 
man of fashion; witness the rooms 
in Mayfair and the Noah’s-ark coat. 
As to his intellect, the admiration 
of Charles Kean looks ugly; but 
then the regular perusal of Fraser 
is a healthy symptom, and en- 
courages hope. And then, how 
suggestive is that pointed bit of 
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writing about smoking. How it 
whispers of certain attractions about 
the youthful financier, sufficient to 
— the fair sex with an interest 
in his well-being. In fact, from the 
data here before me, by combining 
the little hints, the delicate nuances 
of character to be found in these 
concise criticisms, I might almost 
make Hicks the hero of a three- 
volume metaphysical novel, if under 
the influence of some aberration of 
mind I should contemplate produc- 
ing such a work. 

Another of the many advantages 
afforded by my plan, and by no 
means the least of them, is that it 
would very much facilitate conver- 
sation in the earlier stages of an 
acquaintanceship. In society there 
are few spectacles more painful 
than two men trying to talk when 
they do not know what to talk 
about to each other; when each is, 
as it were, groping to find the 
other's line. 


There's wont to be, at conscious times 
like these, 
An affectation of a bright-eyed ease, 


which, however amusing to the 
cynic, cannot fail to distress the 
lover of his species. By following 
the directions I have given, this 
would be wholly avoided. Suppose 
I am just starting for an intimacy 
with Hicks. Armed with the know- 
ledge which I have obtained of his 
likes and dislikes, I open with him 
on the subject of ‘the Princess's’ 
and the restoration of the Shak- 
spearian drama, and perhaps by 
gentle remonstrance and well-bred 
raillery lead him to see the error of 
his ways; or else I put him at his 
ease at once by recounting some 
anecdote of the fashionable world 
which he regards with so much ad- 
miration and curiosity; or else I 
take him upon the Bank Charter, 
that richly imaginative and soul- 
enthralling topic. Thus Hicks and 
I get a fair start, and save a 
great deal of time in arriving at a 
knowledge of each other's points. 
In short, if such a design were 
carried out conscientiously, whom 
to know, court, and avoid would be 
a far simpler question than under 
the present lumbering system. On 
the latter point the shone is not so 
perfect as I couldwish. Protection 
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against undesirable acquaintances is 
a right to which every one is en- 
titled, and though some would be 
afforded by the provisions of the 
R. I. O., many cases of hardship 
might possibly occur. In most in- 
stances however the remedy lies in 
the hands of the injured party, and 
a little nerve and presence of mind 
are all that is required. As an ex- 
ample of what may be done by a 

erson endowed with these qualities, 

may mention a case which came 
under my own observation, and in 
which an intimacy of a very threat- 
ening character was checked by the 
coolness and promptitude of the in- 
jured party. The aggressor was a 
gent travelling by one of the Rhine 
steamers, who committed a wanton 
and unprovoked assault upon a 
gentleman by ‘making up to him,’ 
as it is termed among the lower 
orders; that is to say, thrusting 
himself upon him, reading Murray 
to him, making absurd remarks upon 
the people, legends, castles and 
wines of the country, and finally 
making an offer of his company as 
a travelling companion. To have 
thrown him into the Rhine, though 
morally and ethically a justifiable 
act, would have been scarcely well- 
bred, so the aggrieved individual 
adopted a milder course. He as- 
sented to the proposition of his as- 
sailant, took him a day's journey up 
into the hills on the left bank of the 
river,and lodged him in an inn where 
nothing but a very inferior High 
Datch was spoken (the gent being 
sa of every language, in- 
cluding his own). Having thus 
placed his adversary at a distance of 
at least five-and-twenty miles from 
the nearest English sentence, the 
gentleman arose at an early hour in 
the morning, returned to the Rhine, 
and pursued his journey. The other 
has never since been heard of; but 
if he has not been starved, or 
drowned in some of the crater-lakes 
of the Eifel, or eaten by the wolves 
which Murray says still haunt that 
district, it is probable he has learned 
a salutary lesson. 

I now place my little scheme be- 
fore an intelligent public. Like all 
great reformers I am modest, al- 
though enthusiastic, and am quite 
ready to admit that it is by no 
means free from imperfections. 
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With a view to repair these if 

ossible, and also in order to avoid 
Hopkins, who is becoming into- 
lerable, I shall betake myself to 
Herne-bay, and there,—para thina 
poluphloisboio, hoeinaionh upon 
the long pier I shall devote my 
mornings to my country’s good in 
maturing this noble, though at pre- 
sent crude design. In the mean time 
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any subscription that may be left 
with the publishers of Fraser's 
Magazine, 445, West Strand, will 
be attended to. 

Postscript. — My laundress has 
just informed me that Hopkins’s 
aundress has informed her that H. 
is going to Herne-bay to visit his 
aunt. Allah Akbar! There is Des- 
tiny in this. és 


GULLS. 
——Oh gull, oh dolt 


As ignorant as durt. 


MILIA did the noble Moor 
scant justice when, in the ex- 
citement of her honest, indignant 
loyalty, she so apostrophized him ; 
and if, good reader, you feel inclined 
to give us your attention for a few 
minutes, we venture to think that 
we shall prove to you that she did 
the bird as little when, following 
the vulgar notion, she classed it 
with dolts, though Decker, and a 
host of other prose writers and 
poets, might be cited in her favour. 
Byron knew what was what. The 
two ‘boobies and a noddy’ which 
the starving shipwrecked wretches 
caught, and then ‘left off eating’ 
what had been one of their party, 
were gannets (Suda) and a tern, not 
gulls; neither were Peter Pindar’s 
victims to the ruse of tying a sprat 
on a floating piece of wood, they 
that struck 
their gentle jobbernowls of lead 
Plump on the board—then lay like 
boobies dead; 
though in his libellous fifth ode on 
gulls and painters he says so, and 
calls the birds ‘fools’ by way of a 
rhyme to ‘ gulls.’* 
No: Gulls do not come under the 
category of ‘ dolts.’ 
But before we enter upon their 


Folio. 

defence, let us take a glance at what 
the Ancients said and thought of 
them. 

What the Hebrew word rn 
Sacaph or Shacaph—means (take 
Leviticus xi. and Deuteronomy xiv., 
for example), seems to have puzzled 
the learned. Some vote for ‘ Gull,’ 
others for ‘ Coot,’ some for ‘ Owl,’ 
others for ‘ Cuckoo,’ etc. 

The Doctors, as usual, disagree. 

Dr. Shaw thinks that the Sacaph 
is the Rhaad or Saf-saf, a granivo- 
rous and gregarious bird, probably 


of the Gallinaceous Order, wanting 
the hind toe, and possibly one of the 
Tetraonide—Grouse, Partridge, and 
Quail, etc. family. The Doctor states 


that there are twospecies, the smaller 
the size of an ordinary pullet, the 
other as big as acapon. The beak 
and legs, he says, are stronger than 
those of the partridge kind : but the 
name Rhaad, which denotes thun- 
der, is supposed to have been given 
to the bird from the noise it makes 
when springing from the ground; 
while Saf-saf, the other name, ‘ very 
naturally expresseth the beating of 
the air when on the wing.’ This 
reads very like the whirring flight 
of the Partridge-kind. 

Bochart votes for Larus or Oep- 


* Gannets or Solan Geese dart headlong on their prey from a height of a 


hundred and fifty feet or more into the water. 


The fishermen, who bear them no 


good will, on account of the havock which the birds make among the herrings and 
pilchards, sometimes fasten a pilchard to a board and leave it floating on the sea. 
Down dashes the gannet, and is killed on the spot. Borlase relates that one of 
these birds flying over Penzance (a thing, he says, that rarely happens), and seein, 

some pilchards lying on a fir-plank in a cellar used for curing fish, darted itself 
down with such violence, that it struck its bill quite through the board (about an 
inch and a quarter thick) and broke its neck. Dr. Wolcot, who was a Truro 
physician, had probably heard these stories, and, with his usual accuracy, turned 


the gannets into gulls. Catesby, who gives a figure of the head of a Gannet, calls 
it The Greater Booby. ” 7 in : 
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phus,the Sea Mew or Gull; and 
the principal objection to Dr. Shaw's 
conjecture is, that the Sacaph or 
Shacaph was unclean ;’ which could 
sumenly be predicated of a granivo- 
rous, and, judging from Dr. Shaw’s 
oe gp rao suobebhy a gallinaceous 
ird. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, who agrees 
with Bochart in thinking that the 
apocryphal bird is a seamew or gull, 
suggests that it may be named from 
Sachepeth—Levit. xxvi. 16; Deut. 
XXVill. 22—a wasting distemper or 
atrophy, which would well apply to 
a gull, because a gull is, in propor- 
tion to its bones and feathers, leaner 
than most other birds, as if under 
the influence of wasting distemper ; 
and being, from its natural consti- 
tution or manner of life, neither 
plump nor fleshy, must always be 
unwholesome—a sufficient reason 
for its prohibition. 

In a MS. Bible of the fourteenth 
century, in the Library . of . the 
Hon", Society of Gray’s. Inn, we 
find (Levit. xi. 16) ‘structionem 
(struthionem), et noctuam, et larum’ 
-—the ostrich, the ow], and the gull; 
and in Deuteronomy (xiv. 16), 
‘strucionem ac noctuam et Larum.’ 

In Barker's Bible (1613) we find, 
among the ‘ uncleane’ and forbidden 
birds (Levit. xi. 16), 


The ostrich also, and the night crow, 
and the seamew, and the hauke after his 
kinde : 


A marginal note to ‘seamew’ has 
*Or Ouckowe.’ 

And in ‘ Deuteronomie’ (xiv. 15) 
we find 


Nor the, ostrich, nor the night-crow, 
nor the seamew, nor the hawke after her 
kinde. 


Here, again, we have. a marginal 
note to ‘seamew’—‘ Or cuckow.’ 

In the Septuagint (folio, 1628. 
Lutetia . Parisiorum), we find in 
Leviticus— et struthionem, et noe- 
tuam, et larum,’ in the Latin; and 
in theGreek xa orpovOdy, cit yAavxa, 
kai Aapoy; and in Datenene. ‘et 
struthion, et noctuam, et larum,’ in 
Latin, with the same words in Greek 
as those in Leviticus. 

In Brian Walton’s Pol glott Bible 
— 1657), we find (Vulgate) in 

Viticus, ‘struthionem, et noctuam, 
et larum ;’ and in Deuteronomy ‘et 
struthionem, ac noctuam, et larum.’ 
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In Purver'’s Bible (folio, London, 
1764), the words in Leviticus are 
The brood of the’ ostrich, the Night- 


hawk, Cuckow, and the hawk of each 
sort. 


In Deuteronomy the words are 
the same. 

In Ogilby’s Bible (folio, London, 
1660), dedicated ‘To the most High 
and Mighty Monarch Charles the 
Second, King of England, Scotland, 
France & Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith,’ the words in Leviticus are— 

And the ow}, and the night-hauk, and 
the cuckow, and the hauk after his 
kinde. 

And in Deuteronomy the words 
are the same: only, with the caprice 
which marked the spelling of that 
time, the words ‘ night-hawk’ and 
‘hawk’ have a‘w’ in place of the 
a 
In the version now read in our 
churches, the verse in Leviticus 
runs :— 

And. the owl, and the night hawk, 
and the cuckow, and the hawk after his 
kind. 

The verse in Deuteronomy con- 
sists of exactly the same words. 

he Gull or Seamew, Larum, 
seems then to have been considered 
doubtful in Barker's time, though it 
still kept its place in the text, as it 
does in the Septuagint, and in Brian 
Walton’s Polyglott... Afterwards, 
in our English versions, the Cuckoo 
takes its place down to the present 
time. That the Cuckoo should be 
placed among the hawks will not 
surprise those who are aware how 
little the natural history of that bird 
was known at the time when it 
found its way into our Bibles, to say 
nothing of the vulgar belief that the 
cuckoo was changed into a hawk. 
Thus The Fool bitterly says to his 
or royal master—‘ for you know, 
K, unckle,— 
The Hedge-sparrow fed the Cackooe so 
l 


0 ’ 
That it had its head bit off by its young.’ 
The early translators of the Bible 
were much nearer the mark when 
they rendered the word Larum, and 
placed it among the unclean raven- 
ous kinds; for many of the Gulls 
are birds of prey, not merely in & 
piscivorous sense, as you shall pre- 
sently see, if you are not already 
aware of their predaceous habits. 
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We do not here allude to their 
appetite for carrion, and waiting 
and wailing, as if loudly protesting 
against the nature of things, while 
they walk backward and forward 
impatiently till the lordly Eagle is 
satisfied with his ignoble meal on a 
defunct diseased sheep. No: we 
shall show one or two of the race at 
least engaged in strong and overt 


acts of rapine, exercised upon living - 


feathered bipeds. 

That Laros (Adpos) of the ancient 
Greeks signified ‘Gull,’ there can 
be no doubt, as you will perceive 
when we come to proof. Indeed, 
Belon states that in his time the 
word was used with that significa- 
tion by the modern Greeks. It is, 
like Mouette, Mauve, Goiland, and 
Goeland of the French, and our 
Gull, used as nomen generalissimum 
for any species of the genus; and 
here you will observe, to prevent 
future confusion, that the older 
French writers used Mouette and 
Mauve. Goiland aud Goeland are 
more modern. In the same sense 
the Dutch use Kockmew, and the 
Germans Mew and Seamewen—Sea 
Mews or Gulls. 

Aristotle (Hist. Anim. ii. 17) 
mentions the Laros and Catarractes 
among the birds whiclhihave the gullet 
andstomach wide and amplethrough- 
out;* no exaggerated description, 
certainly. M. Salerne declares that 
he found an entire plaice in the 
stomach of a Gull; and it will dis- 
pose of an eel. Again, Aristotle 
says (ibid. v. 9), that the Zaroi lay 
their eggs in holes in the rocks, not 
more than two or three. In the 
third chapter of the eighth book he 
speaks of their colour as white or 
ash-coloured ; and in the first chap- 
‘ter of his ninth book, after stating 
the antipathies of other animals, he 
says that there is also war between 
the birds who get their subsistence 
from the sea, as between the Laros 
and the Harpe — probably the 
Osprey. 

n the fifth book of the Odyssey, 
Mercury, at the command of Jove, 
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binds on the golden and ambrosial 
talaria, grasps the caduceus with 
which he could at will weigh down 
the eyes of mortals, or rouse them 
from slumber, and 
Then shoots from heaven to high Pieria’s 
steep, 
And stoops incumbent on the rolling 
deep. 
The five terse and beautiful lines,t 
wherein the flight of the Argicide 
over the sea is likened to that of 
a seamew (Zaros), are somewhat 
diluted by the little Queen Anne’s 
man, who thus continues :— 


So watery fowl,that seek their fishy food 

With wings expanded o’er the foaming 
flood, 

Now sailing smooth the level’ surface 
sweep, 

Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 

Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes 
flew, 

Till now the distant island rose in view. 


The ‘watery fowl'—which may be 
cormorants, divers, ducks, or any 
piscivorous water birds—are but a 
poor and confused substitute, as a 
simile, for the god: flying over the 
waves, like a seamew seeking its 
prey, and ever and anon dipping in 
the billows. The concentrated and 
striking image of the single sea bird 
whose habits the observing father 
of poets has so beautifully and ac- 
curately described, is lost among 
the mob of water fowl seeking their 
fishy food, which his paraphrast has 
putin its place, Yes, paraphrast : 
for Pope’s lines, musical as they are, 
read more like a paraphrase than a 
translation. Virgil has paraphrased 
the whole passage in the fourth book 
of the Pneid, where Mercury is 
dispatched by the omnipotent with 
a message to the son of Venus and 
Anchises at Carthage. The descrip- 
tion of the messenger’s preparation 
for his flight is almost a literal 
translation from the Greek. He 
lights on the top of Atlas :— 

Hic primum paribus nitens Cyllenius 

alis 
Constitit : hince toto preeceps se corpore 
ad undas 


* gipdy cai warby Odor. 
t Meepiny & imBag, 2E aiepog turece wévry. 
Lebar’ txur’ iri wipa, Adpy dpvilk torewe, 
‘Oore cara Savove xéd\rovg ado¢g arpvyeTowo 
Iy0i¢ dypwoowr, runiva mrepa Sederar GApy’ 
T@ ixedog wodtecow bxnoaro Kipaaw ‘Eppije. 
88. V. 50. 
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Misit ; avi similis, que circum litora, 
circum 
Piscosos scopulos humilis volat equora 
juxta. 
The Mantuan, though he seems to 
have thought it beneath the dignit 
of the situation to name the bird, 
still keeps the unity of the simile : 
but polished as the verse is, how 
tame it runs when compared with 
the freshness, vigour, and truth of 
Homer. 

The sarcastic dramatist, who must 
have been the delight of the Athe- 
nian playgoers and the terror of 
demagogues and venal pretenders, 
has introduced the Zaros with no 
small effect into more than one of 
his plays. Thus, in the Knights, 
the Sausage-vendor (AdXavroreAns), 
on examining the symbol or device 
on the produced ring, declares it, in 
answer to Demosthenes, to be a 
gaping Laros haranguing on a rock ; 
a homethrust at the voracious Cleon, 
who is thereby designated; the rock, 
representing the stone suggestum 
or pulpit, from which he ined 
the people in the Pnyx. Again, in 
the Clouds, the chorus of clouds 
calls the demagogue Cleon the 
Laros; and in the Birds, Peis- 
theterus—after enjoining the mis- 
sion of another bird to mankind as 
a herald, declaring the determination 
of the natives of Cuckoocloudland, 
that mortals should sacrifice to the 
birds, and afterwards to the gods— 
observes, among other directions 
and instances, that if any one should 
sacrifice an ox to Hercules, then 
tis right to offer honied cakes to 
the Laros. Wheelwright renders 
Laros “Gaull” in the Knights, but 
omits the word altogether in his 
translation of the Clouds; and in 
the Birds, apparently forgetting 
his former rendering, makes the 
Laros a Cormorant; why, he does 
not state. Mitchell translates the 
passage in the Knights— 


A wide-mouthed gull, high seated 
on a rock, 
In act to make a speech.* 


And in the Clouds renders the 
same word Laros, a cormorant. 
Cary, in his translation of the Birds, 
writes— 


* Adpog xexnvuc tri rirpac Onunyoper. 
+ 
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If Venus hath her offering, the coot 
shall barley take ; 
To Neptune if the swine be slain, then 
wheat befits the drake ; 
If Hercules his ox, the gull must have 
his ploughman’s cake. 
Athenzus makes frequent mention 
of the Laros, and always as a type 
of gluttony. Thus (Deipn. book 10), 
he speaks of the voracity of Her- 
cules, and observes that on account 
of the god’s gastric feats, the Laros 
was dedicated to that deity. In 
the fourth book we are told that 
near the orator Xenocles, at the 
nope which he gave, and which 
the Deipnosophistso racily describes, 
was placed the parasite oo 
whom he compares to a hungry 
Laros.t And in the eighth book, 
where Hesperides, the orator and 
fish-glutton, is mentioned, and a hint 
is given that the fishmongers’ for- 
tune will be made, the ravenous 
Laroi are introduced as a simile. 
The word Larus does not appear 
to have been in use among the 
ancient Italians melioris evi. Gavia 
was the word employed to signify a 
gull (Adpos). Mergus is indeed 
supposed by some to signify a Sea- 
a With this view the well- 


known passage in the first Georgict 
has been referred to, and the resort 
of gulls inland during stormy wea- 


ther, joined to the clamour of 
Virgil’s sea-birds, favour in some 
degree the notion of those who 
think that his mergi were gulls, and 

ls only. If they were, a poetical 
icense must be presumed. Some 
lexicographers, itis true—Facciolati, 
for instance—give ‘ sea-gull’ as a sig- 
nification of mergus; but, as in the 
authority named, that word is also 
translated ‘a sea-fowl, a cormorant, 
a heron,’ and ‘a dive-dapper,’ no 
great reliance is to be placed upon it 
in this respect; more especially as 
in the thirty-second chapter of the 
tenth book of Pliny’s Natural 
History the distinction between 
Mergus and Gavia is clearly laid 
down. ‘Gavi,’ writes the Roman, 
‘in petris nidificant, mergi et in 
arboribus. Pariunt plurimum terna; 
sed Gavia estate, mergi incipiente 
vere.’ Holland well translates this 
passage thus, except where he turns 


l.o51. Bekker. 


— rewvwytt Lape opiOt Eoixwe. 
t L. 361, et seq. 
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three into four—‘As touching the 
Guls or Sea-cobs, they build in 
rocks: and the Cormorants both in 
them and also in trees. They 
usually lay four egs apiece. The 
Guls in summer time, but the Cor- 
morants in the beginning of spring.’ 
The mergi of the fifth book Of the 
Aineid (\. 128), are clearly cormo- 
rants; but there can be little or no 
doubt that this Latin word is some- 
times used for sea-fowl gene- 
rally ; and in this sense it seems to 
have been written in the Georgic. 
Larus, though extensively used, is 
comparatively modern Latin—me- 
dieval, in short. It appears im the 
Latin translations of ancient Greek 
as the representative of Adpos 
(Zaros), and has a place in Ains- 
worth. It is to be found in Faccio- 
lati, but in what may be termed 
the condemned list, consisting of 
words taken from the Greek, bar- 
barous words, ete. 

Belon (folio, 1555), in the thir- 
teenth chapter of his third book— 
De la Mouette cendree—observes, 


that if there had been any difficulty 
in recognising this bird, it would 
have been easy for him, being in 


Greece, to overcome it—‘ Car eneor 
pour le iourdhuy, tout le méde le 
nomme Jaros, comme aussi en 
Italie Gauia ou Gauina.” He 
notices only two species, which he 
says the ancient authors have well 
described, one ash-coloured (cen- 
dree), the other white. Both, he 
remarks, come from the sea far 
inland, following the lakes and 
rivers. He gives a figure of the 
Mouette cendree, which is evidently 
the sea-mew, Larus canus; observing 
that it is not badly named, for it 
has the whole of the back ash- 
coloured, but is entirely white under 
the belly and tail. e bird is re- 
presented, on a marshy spot fringed 
with rushes, in the midst of water, 
eating a fish: the bill and legs are 
too stout. Above the figure is 
printed, Laros spadoidis en Gree, 
Gavia cinerea en Latin, Mouette 
cendree en Frangoys ; and below it 
are printed the passages from 
Aristotle, in book 8, chapter 3, and 

5, ¢. g. The old rench 
naturalist further observes, that 
there is no bird lighter in pro- 
portion to its apparent bulk ; for 
though it is «pparently as large as a 
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hen it has no more flesh than a 


uail. 
' In the next chapter, Des Moueties 
blanches, Belon says that there are 
two sorts, one larger than the other, 
and that the inhabitants of ‘ Hable 
de Grace’ and ae call them 
‘ Maulues,’ as they also called the 
ash-coloured Mouette. He gives a 
good description ‘de la grade Mou- 
ette blanche’—white as snow; and 
does not forget the ancient proverb 
arising from its clamour, applied to 
babblers, which were as plentiful, it 
seems, of old as they are now. The 
old Mans man draws them with a 
sharp line—‘les hommes babillars, 
encor qu'ils ne saghent ce qu'ils 
dient, toutesfois veulent tousiours 
parler: C’est qu'on dit en ceste 
sorte, Larus parturit.’ Quite right 
is he when he contradicts those who 
are of opinion that Gulls dive, 
though he says it with the polite- 
ness of an old Frenchman— Sauf 
Vhofieur de quiedque a eu opinion 
que les Mouéttes se plongent en 
Veau, osons dire au contraire, & que 
one homme ne les veit faire le 
longeon.’ Indeed their buoyant 
fehtoens forbids it ; and even when 
swimming they float high out of the 
water—crank, as the sailors say. 
Belon gives no figure, but calls his 
bird Laros Leucos en Grec, Gauia 
alba en Latin, Mouette blanche en 
Frangoys; and cites the passage 
touching Adpos 6 Aevxos in the third 
chapter of the eighth book of 
Aristotle’s Nat. Hist. He notices 
the gulls as an article of food— 
‘On les trouue pendués a l’estal des 
asticiers es villes maritimes, toutes- 
ois qu’on n’é pas acoustumé d’en 
mager la chair ailleurs.’ The worthy 
Belon adds—‘les ayants goustees, 
ne nous ont semblé de si mauuaise 
saueur come l'on péseroit’ — faint 
praise, and no wonder. 

The fifteenth chapter treats ‘ De 
l'autre petite Mouette blanche,’ 
evidently the Black-headed Gull, 
Larus ridibundus of Pennant, and 
relates a method of catching them. 
A wooden cross is placed upon the 
water; at the four corners four 
limed twigs are placed, and on the 
middle of the cross is fixed flesh or 
fish. The Gulls fly down to seize 
the flesh, which floats on the water, 
the limed twigs stick to their wings, 
they fall into the water, and are 
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captured. The ease with which 
they are tamed did not escape our 
author’s notice. ‘Estant prison- 
niers, elles se apprueoisent quasi 
en un iour, Jesquelles l'on nourrit 
facilement: car elles mangent toutes 
choses qu’on leur baille, comme 
tripaille, chair, et poisson.’ In fact 
they are, like all the tribe, omni- 
voracious. In the Portraits D’ Oy- 
seawr, etc. (4to, 1557) the figure of 
the Ash-coloured or Grey Gull is 
repeated. Over the figure is printed 
—‘ Gree, Adpos cmadoedis.’ Latin, 
rus cinereus, Gauia cinerea, 
Italien, Galedor, Galetra. Fran- 
cois, Mouétte cendrée, Gauian, Glam- 
met. En Sauoye, elle est nommée 
Grebe, ow Griarbe, Begue, Heyron; 
and below itis printed the folowing 
quatrain :— 
Tellement est la Mouétte criarde, 


Que qui vouldroit les babillards re- 
prendre, 


Dire fauldroit que la Mouétte engendre, 
Tant crie hault lors que ses petits garde. 


Gesner (Icones, 1606) gives one 
figure only, anda very bad one— 
* Latine Larus cinereus, Aristoteli, 
Gavia cinerea, ut Bellonius etiam 
appellat ;* and adds a curt trans- 
lation of the Frenchman’s account 
for all information ; after which he 
thus proceeds :—‘ Italice, Galedor, 
Galetra, Gavina. Gallice, Gavian, 
Movette cendree, Glaumet, Mau- 
lue. Sabaudis, Grebe vel Griaibe, 
Beque, Heyron.’ Adding, sensibly 
enough, ‘ sed hoc postremum nomen 
ardes potius debetur; and he thus 
concludes: — ‘ Germanice, Meb, 
Mew, Miess, Allenbock, Holbrot, 
Holbruder.’ 

Jonston’s chapters on the Lari, 
and ‘De Catarrhacta et Ceppho’ 
(folio, 1657), contain nothing which 
would justify the occupation of 
valuable space. 

Charlton (Onomasticon Zoicon) 
places the Gulls next to the Alba- 
tross, thus :— 

TIT. Larus (vel & garrulitate, quia 
Addocg ; est enim avis clamosa: vel 
quasi AdBpog, a vorandi impetu), the 
Gull, or Sea-cobb, Cujus species sunt 
1. Larus Cinereus Major, Gallis Grison, 
Anglis Cornubiensibus, apud quos fre- 
quentissimus est, the Gannet, reliquis 
verd the great grey Gull. 


The physician-royal here con- 
founds two very different birds. 
The Gannet, as we shall hereafter 
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see when we come to examine the 
structure of that bird, as we hope to 
do in another paper, is no gull. 
Charlton thus continues— 

2. Larus Cinereus Minor, the lesser 

ey Gull, 3. Larus Piscator, the Fisher- 
a or plunging Gull: in flumine 
Sabrina dicto, prope Bristoliam, tur- 
matim volans, et pisciculis captandis 
inhians. 

What species the learned Doctor 
here means is apocryphal, and we 
suspect that he had no very clear 
notions about it himself. The de- 
scription is applicable to most 
species of the genus. One of the 
techs (Fischerlein of the Germans) 
is probably meant. 

. (Ni uia capite, rostro, collo & 
aan nigtiont) the black-headed. Gull. 
Qualis ipsemet sepe & vidi, & inter 
volandum sclopeto transfixi, in flumine 
Thamesi. 


This species, which the Doctor 
shot flying, is that of which we shall 
have something to say presently. 
‘5. Gavia, the Sea-Mewe. 6, Ca- 
tarracta (quod cum impetu ad capi- 
endam predam ex alto se precipitem 
dare soleat). The Plungeon. The 
last is 

4. Cepphus, the Puet; Avis pas- 
sim obvia. 

Whenever we see or hear this 
word obvious usedin natural history, 
we generally find that it is an ex- 
pression which is used as a cloak for 
uncertainty by the writer or speaker. 
The Black-headed or Pewit Gull is 
probably here intended. 

Willughby, in the sixth section of 
his third book ‘ of Sea-Gulls, called 
in Latine, Lari,’ and in the first 
chapter, ‘Of Gulls in general,’ well 
defines the family :— 


Gulls are a whole-footed fowl, with an 
indifferent long, narrow, sharp-pointed 
bill, a little crooked at the end ; oblong 
Nostrhils; long and strong wings: 
short legs, small feet (for they do not 
swim much), a light body, but invested 
with many and thick-set feathers, a 
carrion carkass, the fat that is, sticking 
to the skin [as in other birds] much 
upon the wing, very clamorous, hungry, 
and piscivorous, 

These we divide into two kinds. First, 
The greater, which have Tails composed 
of feathers of equal length, and an 
angular prominency or knob on the 
lower chap of the bill underneath, to 
strengthen it, that they may more 
strongly hold fishes, 2. Zhe lesser, 
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which have a forked tail and no knob on 
the bill, or but a very small one. Both 
kinds may be divided into pied or parti- 
coloured, and grey or brown. 

Under the head of Greater pied 
or particoloured Gulls, he notices 
and describes—The. greater black 
and white Gull, Larus ingens mari- 
nus Clusii. 2. The Herring-Gull, 
Larus. cinereus maximus. 3. The 
common Sea-Mall, Larus cinereus 
minor. 4. Baliner's great ash- 
coloured Sea-Mew, perchance our 
Pewit. This seems to be a copied 
description, and copied not without 
doubt, ‘Sure,’ says Willughby 
in a note, ‘the picture is false in 
this, for nothing of green appears 
in any Gull we ever yet saw.’ «In 
the text he says, ‘The crown or 
top of the head is black, with an 
obscure tincture of green, if the 
Picture deceive us not.’ The length 
from the tip of the bill-to the end of 
the tail is stated to have been a 
Strasburgh yard, which is not 
more than half a yard English ; 
the breadth from tip to tip of the 
extended wings, two yards. ‘I 
suspect,’ he adds, ‘this bird was no 
other than the Cepphus of Turner 
and Gesner, that is our Pewit. But 
then the legs are painted of a 
wrong colour ; for in the Pewit they 
are red:'so is also the Tail.’ 5. 
Bellonius his ash-coloured Gull, 
called in Cornwal, Tarrock. 6. The 
Pewit or Black-cap, called in some 
places The Sea-Crow and Mire- 
Crow: Larus cinereus Ornithologi, 
Aldrov. Also the Larus cinereus 
tertius, Aldrov. The Cepphus of 
Turner and Gesner. 7. The greater 
white Gull of Bellonius, which we 
judge not to be specifiealiy different 
from our Pewit. 

Under the head of Great. brown 
and grey Gull, we find, 1. ‘Our 
Cataracta, I suppose the Cornish 
Gannet, Skua Hoier, Claus.’ This 
Willughby describes from a stuffed 
bird, which had been hung up ‘in 
a certain Gentleman’s Hall.’-—‘ The 
bird itself, living, or newly, killed,’ 
continues Willug by, ‘ we haye not 
as yet seen at hand,’ The deserip- 
tion ill suits the Gannet, of which 
he tells a story similar to that 
related by Borlase:— 

The Cornish Gannet (as they told us) 
doth constantly accompany the sholes 
of Pilchards, still hovering over them 
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in the Air. It pufsues and strikes at 
these fish with that violence that they 
catcht it witha strange artifice. They 
fasten a Pilchard to a board, which they 
fixa little under water, The Gannet 
espying the, Pilchard, casts himself 
down from on high upon it with that 
vehemence that he strikes his Bill clear 
through the board, and dashes out his 
brains against it, and so comes to be 
taken. e saw many of these Gannets 
flying, but could not kill one. “They 
seem to be very strong birds, long- 
winged, and fly swiftly: 

The confusion here is apparently 
due to the imperfect materials from 
which Willughby drew up his 
description. The similarity of the 
bill of his Cataracta to that of birds 
of prey, the bigness and crooked- 
ness of the talons as described by 
him, and his observation, ‘Hoier 
writes that it _ s not only upon 
fish, but on all kinds of small birds,’ 
well apply to the Skua, as we shall 
soon see. But to go on with Wil- 
lughby’s list. 

2. Aldrovandus his Catarracta— 
this is copied from Aldrovand. 
Willughby says— 

It differs from our Catarracta chiefly, 
1, In the colour of the underside of the 
body: 2. In the colour of the Feet: 
3. In the smallness of the Claws. But 
these things notwithstanding, perchance 
it may be the same ; for Aldrovandus 
(as I gather from his. words) took bis 
description from a Picture. Bat 
Painters are not wont to be very exact 
either in expressing of the colours, or 
delineating the parts. This description 
also doth in many things agree to that 
Gull which we shall next describe under 
the name of the Cornish Wagel. 


3. The great grey Gull, which we 
take to be the Cornish Wagel, called 
at Venice, Martinazzo, at Amster- 
dam the Burgomaster of Greenland. 
An Larus albo-cinereus torque cine- 
reo of Aldrov. ? 

4- The Winter-Mew; called in 
Cambridgeshire the Coddy-moddy. 
Larus fuscus sive Hybernus. Wil- 
lughby. thinks that Leonard Bait- 
ner’s bird, painted under the title of 
Ein Winder-Meb, suits | exactl 
Larus major of Aldrovand, which 
Willughby describes as No. 5. 6. 
Baltner’s great grey Sea-Mew, the 
same perchance with ours described 
in the third place. 1. Aldrovand’s 
Cepphus. 3. The Brown Tern: 

cinereus minor, Aldrov., culled 





by Baltner, Kin Kessler. 9. Marg- 
e's Brasilian Gull, called 
Sosne-sgneee: Gaviota of the Por- 
tughese.’ 
illughby’s Lesser Gulls with 
forked Tails are Terns. 

The confusion and guessing, you 
see, are pretty considerable ; nor is 
this to be wondered at. The Gulls 
undergo such changes of plumage 
before they arrive at perfection, 
that in their different stages of 
life they have been taken for diffe- 
rent species. The Great Bilack- 
backed Gull, Larus maximus, which 
weighs nearly five pounds, is so 
entirely changed externally, even to 
its bill, that its different phases 
have been recorded over and over 
againas separate species, whileall the 
time the bird is anotherand the same. 
A young male of a year old has the 
base of the bill pale brown, the rest 
horny black, and the irides of the 
eyes dark brown. The bill of an 
adult bird in his nuptial dress is 
pale yellow, beautified by a large 
rich reddish-orange spot* on the 
inferior angle of the under man- 
dible: the irides of the eyes are 
straw-coloured, and the edges of the 
eyelids orange. The head, sides, 
and back of the neck in the young 
male are white, with longitudi 
dusky brown streaks, so that they 
look more brown than white. In 
the old male the head and neck are 
pure white. Here alone would be 
sufficient variation to induce the 
uninitiated to suppose that he had 
two species before him; but you 
will, dear inquiring reader, bear 
with us while we point out the rest 
of the striking differences, so that 
the next dhe, having left town and 
care behind, you lie dreamily on the 
beach, listening to the wave-music, 
with its owells and falls, as the 
perfumed smoke of _ Latakia 
eurls upward to the blue, you will 
not, as heretofore, take every gull 
with a brown-looking head and back 
that floats above you like a eloud, 
for one bearing no relationship with 
that other of the snowy head and 
neck. 

Well, this is the young bird. The 
bill, head, and neck are, you see, as 
we described it. The back, wing 
coverts, and tertials are, you per- 
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ceive, ash-brown, bordered with 
white, while the shafts of the 
feathers are deep brown: the pri- 
mary and secondary quill-feathers 
are blackish brown, varied with some 
white, the central feathers having 
the most dark colour, the outsiders 
the most white. The chin, neck, 
breast, belly, flanks, and under tail- 
coverts are, you see, white mottled 
with dusky brown, and the legs and 
feet of light brown. In. this state, 
which continues in the second year, 
it is the Wagel, Cobb, and Cob of 
authors, with a host of scientific 
names besides. 

Now let us finish our examination 
of Paterfamilias. 

His back, wing-coverts, scapula- 
ries, secondaries, and tertials are, 
you observe, black, shot in some 
ights with lead grey, the feathers 
of the three latter series terminat- 
ing in white. The primary quills 
are nearly black, the first and 
second guill-feathers with a trian- 
gular white eg: forming the end 
of each feather, the second quiil- 
feather having a black spot in the 
white; all the others tipped with 
white, their inner broad webs lead 
grey. See how the white spots 
ehequer the end of the long wings 
when closed. The upper tail-coverts 
and tail-feathers are pure white, as 
are the chin, breast, belly—in short, 
the whole under surface of the body 
and tail. The legs and fect are 
flesh colour. 

Such is his summer suit. In 
winter he slightly changes his head- 
dress ; for then the.crown and back 
of his head are slightly streaked 
with ash-grey. A fine fellow, isn’t 
he P—some thirty inches in length, 
while his extended wings sometimes 
measure nearly six feet from tip 
to tip, according to Pennant; but 
the individual which he measured 
must have been remarkably large. 

When we look at these striking 
changes, and consider the states of 
transition from one to the other, 
and then remember that the plu- 
mage, etc., of the young males of 
the Lesser Black-backed Gull, La- 
rus fuscus of Bewick, is almost 
identical—indeed it may be called 
identical, excepting that the legs 
of the Greater Black-back are paler 


* Many of the species have a similar spot in the same place, in summer, 
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—and that there is no appreciable 
difference except in size, can we 
wonder at the confusion which has 

revailed? Moreover, you must 

ar in mind that such discrepancies 
prevail throughout the family, as 
some excuse for the puzaled and 
puzzling state of most of our older 
catalogues and text-books, down to 
a late period. 

Pages might be filled with the 
struggles of zoologists—some of 
them ineffectual enough—to extri- 
cate themselves from this labyrinth ; 
but, fortunately for you, good 
reader, space will not permit us to 
print them ; nor will you have to 
suffer the infliction of wearily 
watching the anne of the clue 
which is to conduct you out of it. 
Neither are all the systems, from 
Willughby’s and Ray’s, to that of 
yesterday, to be poured upon your 
devoted head. We have only given 
you a glimpse of those of old authors 
who are either not sufficiently read 
by modern philosophers, or if read, 
not acknowledged so much as they 
might be. It will be sufficient for 
your purpose to turn to the pages 
of the good and lamented Yarrell,* 
and to those of the indefatigable and 
searching Gould,t where you will 
find the description and_portrai- 
ture of the British and European 
species. 

If we were to say to a drawing- 
room beauty swimming in her mul- 
titudinous crinoline, ‘ You are grace- 
ful as a Gull,’ we doubt whether we 
should take much by our compli- 
ment. No small compliment, how- 
ever, would it be. ceful, very 
graceful is the Gull. On the wingit 
either floats, cloud-like, high in air, 
or is wafted like an aerial boat, or 
descending, dips into the summit of 
the wave, and rises again buoyant 
asa balloon. On the yellow sands 
it runs lightly: or stands like a 
eevee model. On thegreen it trips 
airy-like, contrasting gracefully with 
the swan—he whorows so gallantly 
in state, but waddles uneasily on 
land with his black splay feet. 
Just look at this common gull—it is 
the sea-mew—in full and spotless 
plumage. As it seldom swims, the 
main power is thrown into the wings. 
The slender legs are sufficiently 
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strong to bear the light body over 
the quicksand or slippery mud-bank. 
The feet, though soak welined to en- 
able the bird to swim, if weariness 
or accident require it to rest on or 
make progress along the water, are 
more fitted for mud-pattens, than 
the broad powerful oars of the Swan, 
Cormorant, and other stout swim- 
mers. Gulls paddle rather than row. 

A friend, not less known for his 
uprightness as a magistrate than for 
his scholarship and acute observa- 
tion, sends us the following ‘ Hints 
for a Gullography,’ which we shall 
give as nearly as possible in his own 
words, premising that the species 
upon which he principally made his 
remarks was the Common Gull or 
Sea-mew, Larus canus. 

‘Let us begin, writes he, secun- 
dum artem, with a bit of ety- 
mology. ‘Gull,’ gwasi ‘Gueule,’ 
unde ‘Gullet.’ Cut off the last two 
letters, and you have your bird, 
named from his swallowing ca- 
pacity; for notwithstanding his 
singularly graceful throat and neck, 
fine by degrees and beautifully less, 
so that a pea or fragment of macca- 
roni might seem the limit of his 
power of deglutition, he will absorb 
whole herrings or pilchards (catch- 
ing them in mid-air if thrown up in 
his line of flight), as Dando would 
oysters, or, like Horace’s friend 

orcius, of whom a piscivorous gull 
has often reminded me,— 

Ridiculus totas simul absorbere pla- 

centas. 

This introsusceptive disposition 
often makes him the victim of a 
cruel and fatal trick, wicked boys 
taking advantage of it to conceal a 
sharp wooden skewer in a pilchard. 

e unconscious gull seizes the 
prize, and bolts it as quickly as pos- 
sible, to preserve it from the eager 
and curious rivals of his own race; 
but, alas, in faucibus hesit. Over 
he topples in his flight, and leaves 
his life in air. 

Be the derivation worth what it 
may, no words can be more per- 
versely used as sobriquets denoting 
lack of brains than ‘Goose’ or ‘Gull,’ 
unless it be on the zon lucendo prin- 
ciple. 

As to the Goose, even in-landers 
know that he is a respectable, 
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orderly, wise bird—yes, wise—as 
sensible in life as he is savoury in 
death. His native shrewdness may 
have been tamed off a little by do- 
mestication ; but let any man who 
doubts his sagacity try to shoot him 
in his amie state, and he will find 
how little fame, or game, is to be 
gained in a wild-goose-chase. 

The Gull, seldom domesticated, is 
less known, or his name would never 
have been associated with want of 
wit. In shrewdness and humour he 
exceeds all the birds of my acquain- 
tance, except perhaps the Cornish 
Chough. 

The member of the Gull-family 
that I knew most of, was one of my 
earliest school-fellows, or, at least, 
playfellows, a denizen of a village in 
which I was living with a private 
tutor. Lamed in one wing, my 
feathered friend could not, like 
other tame gulls, and most London 
shop-keepers, migrate periodically to 
the sea-coast; but he was never 
sulky or low-spirited on this or any 
other account, and often made me 
neglect the beautiesof Asin presenti 
| Propria que maribus, while 
watching his tricks and fun. As 
far as I remember, he was a free 
citizen of the place, belonging to 
nobody and welcome everywhere, 
being quite independent, and living 
by his wits, always in good con- 
dition and high feather. He had a 
great propensity for new-laid eggs, 
and did not like to breakfast with- 
out one. The fowls of the village 
were in the habit of laying at the 
end of the fuel-stacks. At one or 
other of these my friend the Gull 
might be seen most mornings 
watching closely some matronly 
hen at her couches. When the ob- 
stetric process exhausted his pa- 
tience, he usually quickened matters 
by a few gentle pecks, suspecting, 
and perhaps justly, that it was over, 
and that sien was staying merely 
to protect her egg. The moment 
she left her nest the egg was seized, 
and in less than a minute was making 
its way down the Gull’s throat; for 
conscious that the owner of the hen 
disapproved of this appropriation, 
he knew that he had no time to 
lose. 

Like other folks, he did not break- 
fast on eggs alone, but liked to have 
some bread and butter too. Of 
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this he usually got a sufficient sup- 
ply by waylaying the village urchins 
on their way to school. If, as care- 
fully enjoined by their mammas, the 
morsel was held aloft over their 
heads, some sharp pecks at their 
legs quickly brought down the 
hands to defend the lower extre- 
mities.. The morsel was then in- 
stantly escamolé, and the Gull 
tripped off in triumph, seemingly 
as much delighted: with the inge- 
nuity of the stratagem, as with the 
prize that rewarded it. 

He was very dainty as to his 
water, and would on no account 
drink from the village pools, or 

ump-troughs. To supply himself, 
“ walked when thirsty into the 
nearest house, and planted himself 
near the dresser where the common 
earthenware was kept on the floor, 
with the water pot near at hand. 
The object of such 4 visit was well 
understood, and a vessel with clean 
water set before him. As soon as 
he had slaked his thirst, he in- 
variably, unless carefully watched, 
upset the vessel, and immediately 
departed with a scream of triumph, 
apparently enjoying the mischief 
and the vexation of the good house- 
wife at having her clean floor inun- 
dated. 

It would be vain to attempt to 
recount all his amusing habits of 
practical mischief, by which I have 
no doubt he materially promoted 
the happiness and good humour of 
the vines of which he was the 
feathered Liston. The grass has 
long grown over his grave, but the 
remembrance of him will never be 
effaced from my memory, associated 
as he is with many of my earliest and 
strongest impressions.’ 

Requiescat. We now proceed to 
delight our readers with more of 
our friend’s Gulliana. 

At the late Col. Williams’s seat 
at Carnanton, there was a domes- 
ticated gull which for many years 
lived with the family on very agree- 
able terms, being their invariable 
guest at breakfast. In the spring 
he migrated to the coast, to occupy 
himself in conjugal and parental 
duties, but always brought his mate 
and young family to pay a short 
visit to Carnanton on his return for 
the winter; but he never permitted 
them to encroach on the Colonel’s 
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hospitality. by. staying. more than 
two or three days.* ; 
Gulls are not only amusing as 
individuals, Their social and natu- 
ral habits are highly interesting, 
Go where a school Choal) of a 
chards is inclosed in a Seane, and 
there watch the delight and ma- 
neuvres of the myriads of gulls that 
flock to this feast of fat things. See 
them floating about in endless curves 
of matchless grace that. Fanny 
Elssler might envy, or breasting the 
waver like so many corks, some, 
with bosoms white as driven snow, 
keeping up all the while an un- 
broken chorus of unearthly sounds 
that none who have heard can ever 
forget. 
ut to see them in all their glory 
visit one of their breeding rocks, not 
easily accessible, even in a boat, and 
difficult to land, upon. It will be 
found completely covered withGulls, 
Gannets, Terns,. and. Cormorants, 
all deeply oceupied with the impor- 
tant national concern of incubation. 
When the intention to land on their 
domain,is no longer doubtful, at 
once they all rise in a cloud, with 
buzzing wings and unspeakable 
clamour, expressing no doubt. in the 
strongest terms their patriotic anger 
and grief at the invasion of their 
territories— 
Et scopulos lachrymosis vocibus:im- 
plent,+ 
The invader, when landed, may 
fancy himself in the case of Aladdin. 
Thousands of eggs lie around, in 
twos and threes, on the bare, rough, 
black rock—where there arescarcely 
six inches together of flat surface— 
some bright en, like splendid tur- 
quoises, some a delicate white, and 
some beautifully mottled. Should 
he rashly take one up, he will be 
puzzled to set it down again in its 
place, or in any place where it will 
not roll away; for there is no nest 
of any kind;{ but the instant he 
departs, the incubating flock returns, 
and notwithstanding the mob and 
bustle and apparent confusion, not 
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an is displaced, nor does any 
aaleneen to have the least difficulty 
in finding its own eggs. 

Gulls, “however, = not always 
breed on sea-girt rocks. There are 
a few inland localities to which they 
resort, and over which they seem to 
retain, and hand down to their de- 
scendants, a traditional national 
claim: there is, or was, one of those 
spots in Staffordshire, near Norbury, 
and another in the thinly peopled 
neighbourhood of Brandon in Suf- 
folk, which latter proves the exist- 
ence among Gulls of long cherished 
traditions. About forty years ago 
Brandon, Common, an extensive 
tract of dry heath land, was inclosed, 
and a large portion of it surrounded 
with a high fence, by Mr. Bliss, the 
Lord of the Manor, in order to 
preserve the .game, which had pre- 
viously: been. freely poached, and 
the Common daily traversed in all 
directions by the flint-nappers of 
Brandon; to whom the percussion 
cap has proved as fatal’as it ever 
was to the enemies of their country: 
In the tract thus inclosed there is 
a small oasis, consisting of a hum- 
mock, surrounded by wet, soft bog 
—a kind of moated keep. Some 
two or three years after the in- 
closure, the gamekeepers noticed a 
Gull hovering from time to time 
about this spot. In the following 

ear two were observed; and, on 
hens closely. watched, were found 
to. have. made their nest on the 
hummock. Orders were given not 
to disturb them. The young being 
fledged the whole family departed, 
but returned the next spring with 
numerous companions, and as many 
as the place can accommodate have 
nested there annually ever. since. 
The old inhabitants of Brandon, on 
the circumstance being talked about, 
said they well remembered the spot 
to have been the resort. of Gulls 
some sixty years before, when they 
were children. Bird-nesting and 
poaching becoming more frequent, 
and the place more disturbed as the 


* The Herring Gull has bred more than once in the garden of the Zoological 
Society of London; and there is one, hatched last year, which makes frequent 
Visits to the place of its birth, partakes of the food of its relatives and old friends, 


and then flies away again. 


It has been there this spring, and while this paper was 


passing through the press. The Black-backed Gull has hatched in the garden, but 


the young died. 


+ Ain. xi. 274. 


+ Several of the gulls construct a nest, rudely enough, of sea-weeds and grass. 
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population inereased, the colony 
was driven to abandon the spot, not 
to return to it until more peaceable 
times. 

Let it not be supposed that the 
Gall is only asea bird. Ever since 
the days of Virgil, the Gulls in 
stormy weather come on shore, and 
follow the plough in company with 
the rooks, as naturally as if they 
had been brought up to it. But 
though worms, slugs, and grubs 
may be occasionally a passable sub- 
stitute for limpets, sprats, and 
spawn, these are probably the Gull’s 
banyan days: as soon as the wind 
falls and the sun shines, he hastens 
back to the sea. 

The last observation, which con- 
eludes the communication of our 
graphic friend, will be verified by 
most of those who have paid any 
attention to the subject. The not 
only follow the plough, but follow 
the course of rivers inland when 
forced by stress of weather. A 
Great Black-backed Gull, a specially 
marine bird, but a marsh-breeder, 
was, for instance, shot on the Thames 
at Putney, in the severe winter of 
1841; another Great Black-back on 
the Severn, as high up as Worces- 
ter; and a Sea-mew, canus, 
on the Mole near Hampton Court. 

Dr. Thackeray’s Gull (Larus 
canus), kept in the garden of King’s 
College, Cambridge, laid eggs every 
year; but, of course, nothing came 
of them. Two duck’s eggs were 
put under her, and the poor bird sat 
close on them. One of the young 
ducks died in hatching: the other 
she reared and constantly attended. 
Another—it is Mr. Yarrell who tells 
the story from the pen of its pro- 
| meg Mb me the full range of a 

arge garden, with his wing cut; 
but his constant haunt was near a 
large network cage, the residence of 
a p= of silver pheasants, for lack 
of more congenial company. Near 
them he always slept. The poor 
thing used his mutilated wings as 
well as he could, and seemed to 
enjoy his half flying, half running 
gambols, occasionally performed ap- 
parently for amusement. Very 
tame was he; and when hungry 
would follow the family about the 
garden, uttering a peculiar cry, 
which denoted, as plain as cry could 
speak, that he was ready for a meal. 
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He was blest or poe _ a most 
voracious appetite, and his city 
of deplutition was sstoulching:'dle- 
peatedly did he swallow quite whole 
—beak, claws, feathers and all— 
various small birds which had been 
thrown to him. Mice and other 
small quadrupeds went the same 
way. ‘To butcher's meat he had no 
objection ; but he seemed to prefer 
entire small animals, though the fur 
and feathers gave him no little 
trouble before the whole was dis- 
pa of satisfactorily. To lessen 
is 


difficulty, he acted invariably as 

he did the first time ; a bird—it was 

a skylark, the more shame—was 

given to him. After some failures 

of attempt to swallow the Prey he 
su 


paused; and then, as if —_ 
recollecting himself, ran off full 
speed to a pan of water, shook the 
bird about in it until it was well 
soaked, and immediately gulped it 
down without further trouble. This 
was a Lesser Blaek-back (Zarus 
argentatus). Another ogre of the 
same species, belonging to Mr. 
Selby, made no difficulty of swal- 
lowing young plovers of both kinds 
whole, and that when the victims 
were half-grown. 

Some of the gulls, especially the 
stronger species, do not brook an 
invasion on their /ares—no pun 
meant—so quietly as those so well 
described by our friend. The bold 
Skua dashes at those who come to 
its nest with such valiant pertinacity 
that, unless they are armed, they 
are obliged to retreat. Thus, the 
inhabitants of the Ferroe Isles, 
when they go to rob the birds, hold 
roe tom, Dee we om Sats a 

nife, on which the out nt 
has been known to ae iteelf in 
defending its young. They attacked 
the Rev. Mr. Low and his company 
on their approach to the nesting 
quarters with violent blows, and so 
intimidated a bold dog belonging to 
the Reverend gentleman, that it 
slunk for protection to its master. 
The natives, it is added, are often 
very rudely treated by them while 
attending the sheep on the hills; 
and are obliged to guard their heads 
by holding up their sticks, on which 
the Skuas often kill themselves. In 
Foula, the Skua-was, in Mr. Low’s 
and Pennant’s time, a privileged 
bird, because it defended their flocks 
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from the eagle, which it beats and 

with such fury that even 
that mighty bird seldom ventures 
near its quarters. The people of 
Foula, who believed the old and 
— story that it preys upon 

e droppings of the terror-stricken 
gulls which it pursues,* were so 
satisfied that it never injured their 
flocks or poultry, and had such firm 
reliance on it as a protector, that 
they levied a fine on any person who 
destroyed one. If all tales be true, 
however, the Skuas, like other Pro- 
tectors, make free with a weakling 
lamb now and then. Indeed, Pen- 
nant quotes Mr. Schroter, a surgeon 
= the Ferroe Isles, = eo for 

eir preying on ducks, poultry, 
and young lambs.f To leckend 03 
smaller instances of fighting pro aris 
et focis, other gulls, The Lesser 
Black-back, for instance, have been 
known to make war on an old woman 
who was collecting their eggs, pierc- 
ing her bonnet, which they al ost 
tore to pieces, and, we hope, carry- 
ing off the flattering fragments in 
trramph as spolia opima. 

As an instance of the readiness of 
the family to avail themselves of 
good things, without falling victims 
to their appetite, we may mention 
some Iceland Gulls (Larus TIce- 
landieus), which frequented the 
boats of certain Scotch fishermen. 
The Gulls became quite familiar, 
and accepted all that they could get, 
but the shrewd birds were wide 
awake, and would not suffer them- 
selves to be caught. At last two of 
them were shot and sent to the late 
lamented Mr. Thompson, who has 
recorded this instance in the Maga- 
zine of Natural History. 

The organization of the Gulls is 
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admirably adapted to their mode of 
life, as is indeed the case with that 
of every living thing. The rapidity 
of their digestion equals their vo- 
racity ; and the jelly-like substance 
which is often found on downs and 
other localities near the sea or 
great tidal rivers, better known for- 
merly than now as ‘star-shot’ and 
‘Witches’ butter,’ is the digested 
dropping of these and other fish- 
eating birds. The Gull’s aceommo- 
dating stomach will take almost any 
edible substance. Bread without 
butter is accepted for want of better 
fare; and el Montagu’s Gull 
(Larus eanus), which he kept alive 
so many years, would pick up grain 
when aangry, and fish or worms 
ran short. John Hunter, by judi- 
cious gradation, brought one to live 
entirely on corn. The effect of this 
diet on tle stomach was well marked 
in the bird; for when he went the 
way of all gulls, especially those 
which are the pets of philosophers, 
the muscular walls of the stomach 
were found to be thickened. This 
may be still seen in the interesting 
preparation, N 0.52 3, in the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England (Catalogue, vol. i., Organs 
of Motion and Digestion). Hunter 
made a similar experiment with a 
Kite, and brought it by degrees to 
live upon bread alone. 
Could a man be secure 
That his life would endure 

As of old for a thousand long years, 
what acts might he do! If this 
Gull and this Kite had been per- 
mitted to continue their species, 
and their descendants had been fed 
upon a farinaceous diet only, who 
shall say what modification might 
not have taken place in the bills 


* The first act of a piscivorous bird—and the same may be said of other 


rapacious species—when hotly pursued, is to disgorge the contents of the stomach, 
that it may escape more rapidly. This is the case with the inferior gulls which are 
set upon by the Skua and other stronger kinds. The spectator seeing something 
drop from the pursued and terrified gull, and caught up by the marauder, took the 
falling morsel for the digested instead of the undigested food of the ejector, and 
called the gulping pursuers Dung Birds. 

+ The Skuas (Lestris) are, like the Lestrygones of old, robbers, and worse. 
The habits of these Gull-hunters differ from those of the unfortunates which they 
persecute, Thus the Common Skua (Zesiris catarracies) is not gregarious: it is 
seldom that more than a pair are seen together, as is the case with the land-birds 
of prey. Mr. Fox kept one alive ten years; and Dr. Neill had one brought to 
him from the nest, which, in 1843, was in its twenty-fourth year, but was not 
expected to survive the winter. The Indians abhor the Pomarine Skua (Lestris 
Pomarinus) because it is a companion of the Esquimaux, and, according te the 
Indian creed, partakes of their evil qualities. 
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and feet, and what transformation 
might not have been produced after 
many generations? hat sort of 
a bird and what habits would have 
been, the result? 

Dr.,.Kane will give you some 
notion of the abilities of theGlaucous 
Gull, known to the Dutchmen as 
the Burgomaster, and some other 
of the more predaceous species, in 
the way of preying on other birds. 


We now (writes the Doctor) neared 
the Littleton Island of Captain Ingle- 
field, where a piece of good fortune 
awaited us. We saw a number of ducks, 
both eiders and hareldas; and it oc- 
curred.to me that by tracking their 
flight we should reach their breeding- 
grounds. There was no trouble in doing 
so, for they flew in a bee-line to a group 
of rocky islets, above which the whole 
horizon was studded with birds. A 
rugged little ledge, which I named 
Eider Island, was so thickly colonized 
that we could hardly walk without 
treading on a nest. We killed, with 
guns and stones, over two hundred 
birds in a few hours. It was near the 
close of the breeding-season. The nests 
were still occupied by the mother-birds, 
but, many of the young had burst the 
shell, and were nestling under the wing, 
or taking their first lessons in the water- 
pools, Some, more advanced, were 
already in the ice-sheltered channels, 
greedily waiting for the shell-fish and 
sea-urchins, which the old bird busied 
herself in procuring them. 


But thisis a compensating world, 
and while the ducklings and their 
mother were walking into the ¢es- 
tacea and radiata, Nemesis was at 
hand with a band of Arctic police 
to execute justice upon the eiders. 

Near by was a low and isolated rock- 
ledge, which we called Hans Island. 
The glaucous gulls, those cormorants of 
the Arctic seas, had made it their 
peculiar homestead. Their progeny, 
already full fledged and. voracious, 
crowded the guano-whitened rocks; and 
the mothers, with long necks and gaping 
yellow bills, swooped above the peaceful 
shallows of the eiders, carrying off the 
young birds, ‘seemingly just as their 
wants required: A more domineering 
and insatiable rapacity I have never 
witnessed: The gull would gobble up 
and swallow a young eider in less time 
than it) takes me to describe the act. 
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For a moment you could seé the paddling 
feet of the poor little wretch, protruding 
from the mouth, then came a distension 
of, the neck as it descended into the 
stomach ; a few moments more, and the 
young gulls were feeding on the ejected 
morsel, 


But what were the mother eiders 
about ? 


The mother-duck, of. course nearly 
distracted, battles, and battles well ; 
but she cannot always re-assemble her 
brood; and in her efforts to defend one, 
uncovering the others, I have seen her 
left as destitute as Niobe. 


We know how a bereaved mam- 
miferous mother will take to almost 
any foster-child of the same class, 
to comfort and solace her under her 
bereavement; but it is not so well 
known that this storge* is mani- 
fested in birds. 


Hans tells me that in such cases she 
(the eider) adopts a new progeny, and 
as he is well versed in the habits of the 
bird, I see no reason to doubt his 
assertion. 


So writes the lamented Doctor, 
who thus continues his observa- 
tions :— 

The glaucous is not the only predatory 
gull of Smith’s Strait. In fact all the 
Arctic species, without including their 
cousins, the jagers, have the propensity 
strongly marked. Ihave seen the ivory 
gull, the most beautiful and snowy St. 
Agnes of the ice-fields, seize our 
wounded awks, and after a sharp battle 
carry them off in her talons. A novel 
use of a palmated foot. 


And he thus moralizes on the 
scene :— 


I could sentimentalize on these be- 
reavements of the ducks and their com- 
panions in diet: it would be only the 
every-day sermonizing of the world. 
But while the gulls were fattening their 
young on the eiders, the eiders were 
fattening theirs on the lesser life of the 
sea, and we were as busily engaged upon 
both in true predatory sympathy. The 
squab gull of Hans Island has a well- 
earned reputation in South Greenland 
for its delicious juices, and the eggs of 
Eider Island can well afferd to suffer 
from the occasional yisits of gulls and 
other bipeds: for a locust swarm of 
foragers might fatten without stint on 
their surplus abundance.’ t 


* oropy?, parental affection, 
+ Arctic Explorations in the Years 1853, 1854, 1855. By Elisha Kent Kane, 
M.D., U.S.N. Philadelphia, 2 vols. 8yo0. Childs and Peterson, 1856. Vol. I. 
PP. 317 et seq. 
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Caliban made no bad offer to 
Stephano, when he undertook to 
bring him young sea-mells—which 
in the beautiful folio is printed 
‘scamels’—from the rock.* 

The squab glaucous gull is not 
the only species which is presentable 
at table. The Kittiwake (Larus 
tridactylus) is good eating, as Sir 
Robert: Sibbald and Admiral Sir 
James Ross will tell you. But the 
best of all in a dish is a young 
Black-headed Gull. 

But which Black-headed one ? 

You may well ask, good reader, 
for there are no less than three 
Black-headed Gulls (genus Xema 
of Boie), all of them white-headed 
in winter to help the confusion. 
The gradual assumption of the 
colour on the head, which is at first 
black, and afterwards gets weathered 
to brown, is often rapid in the spring. 
In the species which we are about 
to notice, the change *has been 
known to be effected in five days, 
and this without any moult. The 
time is generally longer, but the 
transcoloration may be watched 
in the Garden of the Zoological 
Society, where a bevy of these 
pretty tripping birds, with their 
vermilion beaks, legs, and feet, is 
generally to be seen. In the young 
of the year the beak, legs, and feet 
are yellowish brown. 

This is the Norbury Gull alluded 
to by our friend. Its local attach- 
ment is very strong, equalling that 
of the rook, and has given rise to 
many traditions of their sticking to 
families, and following them when 
they changed their residence. The 
best account is given by Dr. Plot, 
in his History of Staffordshire.t 
The under-current of superstition 
and vein of quaint description which 
runs through it, would be lost if it 
were curtailed, The book is scarce, 
and the Italics with which the page 
is bedaubed form a curious contrast 
to the style of printing in the 
present day. 

But the strangest whole-footed Water 
fowle that frequents this County is the 
Larus cinereus Ornithologi, the Larus 
cinereus tertius <Aldrovandi, and the 
Cepphus of Gesner and Turner ; in some 
counties call’d the black-Cap, in others 


the Sea or Mire-Crow, here the Pewit; 


Dr. Plot's Account of the Norbury Gull. 
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which being of the migratory kind, come 
annually to certain pooles in the Estate 
of the right, Worshipfull S*- Charles 
Skrymsher Knight to build and breed, 
and to no other Estate in or ne'er the 
County, but of this Family, to which 
they haue belong’d ultra hominum\me- 
moriam, and never moved from «it, 
though they haue changed their station 
often. They anciently came to. the old 
Pewit poole above mentioned, about § a 
mile §,W. of Norbury, church, but it 
being their strange quality (as the whole 
Family will tell you, to whom I referr 
the Reader for the following relation) 
to be disturb’d and remove upon the 
death of the head of it, as they did 
within memory, upon the death of 
James Skrymsher Esq., to Ofley-Moss 
near Woods-Eves, which Moss though 
containing two Gentlemans (sic) land, 
yet (which is very remarkable) the Pe- 
wits did discern betwixt the oneand the 
other, and built only on the Zand of 
the next heir John Skrymsher Exq. ; 80 
wholly are they addicted to this family. 

At which Moss they continued about 
three years, and then removed to the 
old pewit poole again, where they con- 
tinued to the death of the said John 
Skrymsher Esq. ; which happening on 
the Eve to our Lady-day, the very time 
when they are laying their Eggs, yet so 
concern’d were they at this Gentleman's 
death, that notwithstanding this tye of 
the Law of Nature, which has ever been 
held to be universal and perpetual, they 
left their nest and Eggs; and though 
they made some attempts of laying again 
at Offley-Moss, yet they were still so 
disturb’d that they bred not at all that 
year. The next year after they went to 
Aqualat, to another Gentleman’s Estate 
of the same family (where though 
tempted to stay with all the care imagin- 
able) yet continued there but two years, 
and then returned again to another poole 
of the next heir of John Skrymsher 
deceased, call’d Shebben poole in the 
parish of high Offley where they con- 
tinue to this day, and seem to be 
the propriety, as I may say (though 
a wild-fowle) of the right Worshipfull 
Sr. Charles Skrymsher Knight, their pre- 
sent Lord and master. 


So much for the ‘ propriety :’ now 
for the natural history and capture. 

But being of the migratory kind, their 
first appearance is not till about the 
latter end of February, and then in 
number scarce above six, which come 
as it were as harbingers to the rest, to 
see whether the Hafts or Islands in the 
pooles (upon which they build their 


* Capell’s edition (amall 8vo, London: Touson, 1767,) has ‘scamels.’ 
+ Inc. vi. §§ 36, 40, 42. 
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neasts) be prepared for them ; but these 
never so much as lighten, but fly over 
the poole scarce staying an hour: about 
the sixth of March hollowing, there comes 
& pretty considerable flight, of a hundred 
or more, and then they alight on the 
hafis, and stay all day, but are gon 
again at night. About our Lady-Day, 
or sooner in a forward Spring, they 
come to stay for good, otherwise not 
till the beginning of April, when they 
build their nests, which they make not 
of sticks, but heath and rushes, making 
them but shallow, and laying generall 
but 4 eggs, 3 and 5 more rarely, whic 
are about the bignes of a small en-tee. 
The Hafts or Yitands are prepared for 
them between Michaelmass and Christ- 
mass, by cutting down the reeds and 
rushes, and putting them aside in the 
nooks and corners of the hafts, and in 
the valleys to make them level; for 
should they be permitted to rot on the 
Islands, the Pewits would not endure 
them. 

Now for the incubation :-— 

After three weeks sitting the young 
ones are hatch’t, and about a month 
after are almost ready to flye, which 
usually happens on the third of June, 
when the Proprietor of the poole orders 
them to be driven and catch’d, the 
Gentry comeing in from all parts to see 
the sport; the manner thus. They 
pitch a Rabbit-net on the bank side, in 
the most convenient place over against 
the hafts, the Net in the middle being 
about ten yards from the side, but close 
at the ends in the manner of a bow ; 
then six or seven Men wade into the 
poole beyond the Pewits, over against 
the Net, with long staves, and drive 
them from the hafis, whence they all 
swim to the bank side, and landing run 
like ZLapwings into the Net, where 
people standing ready, take them up, 
and put them into two penns made within 
the bow of the Net, which are built 
round, about 3 yards Diameter, and a 
yard high or somewhat better, with 
small stakes driven into the ground in 
a circle, and interwoven with broom and 
other raddles as in Tab. 19, at the 
bottom whereof is represented in Sculp- 
twre, the poole, and whole method of 
taking these Pewits; and Norbury 
Manor at the top, the seat of the Pro- 
prietor, a most generous Encowrager of 
this work. 

In the table are the ‘ penns,’ the 
drivers, with poles, in the water up 
to the middle, the Gentry on foot 


+ The Natural History of Stafford-shire. 


Folio. Oxford. 1686. 
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* Melolonthz. The Fern-chafer, M. Solstitialis, probably. 
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and on horseback, and the hapless 
Pewits swimming toward their cap- 
ture on the hafts. 


In which manner (continues the 
worthy Plot) there have been taken of 
them in one morning 50 dosens at a 
driving, which at 5* per dosen (the 
ancient price of them) comes to twelve 
pounds ten shillings: but at several 
drifts that have been made in the same 
morning, there have been as many taken 
as have been sold for thirty pounds, so 
that some years the profit of them ha’s 
amounted to fifty or threescore pounds, 
beside what the generous Proprietor 
usually presents his Relations, and the 
Nobility and Gentry of the County with- 
all, which he constantly does in a 
plentifull manner, sending them to their 
houses in crates alive, so that feeding 
them with livers and other entrals of 
beasts, they may kill them at what 
distance of time they please, according 
as occasions present themselves, they 
being accounted a good dish at the 
most plentifull Zabdles. 


The Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, and Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Oxford, 
for so the worthy Robert Plot, 
LL.D. is set forth in the title-page, 
had his theory about the policy of 
these birds, as most Professors have 
about some facts or other. 


But they commonly appoint 3 days of 
driving them, within fourteen days or 
thereabout, of the second or third of 
June ; which while they are doing, some 
have observed a certain old one that 
seems to be somewhat more concern’d 
than the rest, being clamorous, and 
striking down upon the very heads of 
the Men; which has given ground of 
suspicion that they have some Gover- 
ment (sic) amongst them, and that this 
is their Prince, that is so much con- 
cern’d for its Subjects. And ’tis further 
observed that when there is great plenty 
of them, the Lent-Corn of the Country is 
so much the better, and so the Cow-pas- 
twres too, by reason they pick up all the 
worms, and the Fern-flyes,* which, though 
bred in the Fern, yet nip and feed on the 
young corn and grass, and hinder their 
growth.t+ 


One of fhese Gulls ‘ was catch’t at 
Norbury with 4 leggs.’f 

These are the See-gulles of the 
old feasts. In the Northumberland 
Household Book we find them 


By Robert Plot, LL.D., &c. &c. 


C..7, $$ 7, 8, 9, &e. t 14. 
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among the delicacies for his lord- 
ship’s own mees, and charged at a 
penny or three halfpence each. 

Many breeding stations of these 
gulls are recorded; for instance, 
that at Scoulton Mere in Norfolk, 
noticed by Sir Thomas Browne, and 
described by the authors of the Ca- 
talogue of Norfolk and —— 
Birds. Others are mentioned at 
Twigmoor, near Brigg, in Lincoln- 
shire, on an estate belonging to Sir 
John Nelthorpe of Scawby, and on 
an adjoining estate at Seeneen: 
also at Pallinsburn in Northumber- 
land, the seat of Mr. Askew. Their 
affection for their old breeding 
places must be very strong to sur- 
vive such wholesale annual driving 
and destruction as that so graphi- 
cally described by Plot. Rooks, to 
be sure, bear the regular murderous 
spring shooting of their young. That 
these gulls eat insects, among other 
food, is clear, for they have been 
seen dashing round lofty elms in 
June, catching the saaiciaieed 
besides following the plough as 
regularly as rooks. 


Gull anecdotes still press upon 
us: one of a tame cut-winged gull 
domiciled on the shore of an estuary, 
that regularly took water and swam 
to meet the returning fishing boats, 
with expectations which were rarely 
disappointed; of whole flights of 
clamorous wild ones that flocked to 


* Melolonthe. 
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H.M.S. Howe, when lying at the 
Pireus, on hearing the bell ring for 
the men’s dinner; of another—but 
there are no less than eighteen 
British species calling for notice 
with a clamour like that which 
reached the ears of Hiawatha when, 
in his fishing, he had been swallowed, 
canoe and all, by Nahma, the stur- 
geon, king of fishes, whose heart the 
prisoner broke by a blow of his 
almighty fist, but still remained in- 
carcerated : 

Then he heard a clang and flapping, 

As of many wings assembling, 

Heard a screaming and confusion, 

As of birds of prey contending, 

Saw a gleam of light above him, 

Shining through the ribs of Nahma, 

Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls, 

Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering, 

Gazing at him through the opening, 

Heard them saying to each other, 

**Tis our brother, Hiawatha!” 

But, like Dinarzade, you are 
looking, anxious reader, not indeed 
for the dawn of day, but the advent 
of a more agreeable paper, and 
therefore for the present we bid you 
adieu, not without hope that we 
have proved our case. Gulls are 
not dolts. Whatever simple simi- 
larity may exist between John-A- 
Gull and John-A-Gudgeon in the 
ov of the witty pleader Poet,f 
there is as much difference between 
Gull and Gudgeon as there is be- 
tween the eater and the eatee. 





+ Anstey. 
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THE SHEWE OF FAIRE SEEMING; 
ATTEMPTED IN THE MANNER OF SPENSER. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


QucH of the readers of this magazine as may remember the Attempt in 
the Manner of Chaucer, which appeared in the February number, 
and what was said in the preface to it respecting the difference between 
reverent and irreverent endeavours of the kind, will be good enough to 
give the author. credit for the like propriety of feeling in the present 
instance. 

In an effusion which, compared with a poem so long as the Faeric 
Queene, is a brevity of the Eriobest description, several reasons have 
hindered him from attempting to imitate that diffuser, and at the same 
time more inverted portion of the manner of Spenser, in which the poet 
was wont to indulge himself, when expatiating at large over his unbounded 
domains. The author, in directing his effort more particularly to what is 
considered the chief characteristic of i caneatie allegory,—availed 
himself of the closer style observable in the master on occasions which 
tended to confine him, like a portrait-painter, to the objects immediately 
before him. 

The invention, such as it is, is the writer’s own; which was the case 
also with the particulars in the Imitation of Chaucer, excepting the simple 
facts of the condemnation to the stake, the metamorphosis of the fagots 
into roses, and the name of Floridus which the roses gave to the place of 
execution. He mentions this, because some of his eather appear to have 
thought otherwise. 

The imitation of Spenser, like that of his predecessor, being assumed 
to be the production of the poet himself, is supposed to have been written 
soon after he was introduced to the family of the Sidneys. It contained a 
few more stanzas, the purpose of which was to show how Wisdom, strictly 
so called, and thoroughly understood, contained of necessity all the really 
prudential qualities exclusively attributed to what is called Worldly Wis- 
dom, in order to give the latter a false character, and elevate what is base 
in it. For no kind of real wisdom can be either antagonistic or supple- 
mentary to wisdom itself; and it is out of an instinctive sense to this effect, 
that the epithet ‘worldly’ always implies something of a corruption of 
wisdom, and therefore something not truly and finally wise. But the 
author has touched upon this point in stanza 37; and he feared to be too 
long, as well as to’ pay too little compliment to the discernment of his 
readers, 

ARGUMENT. 
Wispom, upon his wondrous stage, 
Doth shewe his scenes to youth ; 
Which Worupty Wispom, fault-finding, 
Stirreth to further truth. 


I. 
A faire old house; less statelie than serene, 
Nigh to a towne, yet deepe within a glade, 
And looking on a lawne of gladsome greene, 
Whence crept a path to manie a thoughtful! shade, 
Wispom whilere* his gentle dwelling made. 
A little brooke, neare beehives not a few, 
Glimmer’d in front ; beside whose streame there play’d 
Children, the which it pleas’d him much to view ; 
And bright, the streame beyond, a beauteous garden grew. 


Il. 


There ofte, at breake of day, be seene he might, 
Drawing sweet balsams from the bitterest flowers ; 


* Whilere—erewhile—not long since. 
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Or, at his doore, by the'starres’ booke at night, 

Reading of endlesse, angell-wingéd houres ; 

For he held converse with celestiall powers, 

From which he sole true name of wizard bore ; 

And among other giftes and goodly dowers, 

Sights could he shewe, most faire, to aide his lore, 
And also sights most uglie, for to urge it more. 


IIl. 

What, weigh'd with him, were wizards every one, 
So call’d, but fooles, tricking and trick’d withal P 
As Merlin, he that was a devil’s son, 
Yet in a trap set by his dame did fall ; 
Or that same slaine Maugis, faulse cardinall ;* 
Or Faustus, selling to the sire of lies 
His worthlesse selfe, whence neither gain’d at all. 
Wizard is wiseard ; and the onlie wise 

Is he, whose setting sun is heavenlie as its rise. 


IV. 

And who such lore could teache as Wisdom’s selfe P 

Therefore did Heaven itselfe, from all he sawe, 

And all he found in knowledge on his shelfe, 

Give him unearthlie power sights forth to drawe 

Of spirituall thinges, bound to obey no lawe 

Of like compulsion, or be seene of eyes, 

Save theirs whom he would grace, or would adawe,t 

With beauteous cherishment, or dread surprise ; 
And ever they came soft, and swiftlie, servant-wise. 


v. 
His house’s largest roome, as was his wont, 
Making kinde schoole for youthes of budding age, 
He, with these sights and shewes therein, would daunt 
Their hastie wills, and reverent thoughts engage, 
Setting all forth upon a very stage : 
For much the stage he lov’d, and wise theatre,t 
Counting it as a church, in which the page 
Of vertuous verse found the sole dispensator, 
That could, with doubling force, make auditor spectator. 


vI. 

At lessons thus high taught in sagest schoole, 

Smiling approofe as each before him rose, 

A would-be sib,§ who secretly its rule 

Deem'd fond, and for small tricks took those great shewes, 

(His name was Wortpty Wispom) one day chose 

To sit; and though as in approofe he sat, 

*T was in such sort, as one an inly knowes 

More than he heares; and though commending that, 
Hath something still in store, to raise a caveat. 


vit. 
The chosen youthes, who that day sat athirst 
For new shewes promis’d them on Wisdom’s stage, 
Were such as ni vied unto the time, when first 
They left, to seeke the worlde, his safer page, 


* The Malagigi of the Italians ; cousin of the Paladin Rinaldo. 
+ Adawe—daunt, affect with awe. 

+ Thedtre—the true etymological pronunciation of the word, derived from the 
Latin Thedtrum ; though it varied in the course of Spenser’s own time. Examples 
are to be found in him of both the accents. 

§ Sib—relation, kinsman. 
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And felt their bloods warming to kindlie rage 

For all that manlie was, and good, and faire. 

Alas! too truly fitted to assuage 

That thirst the shewes were found, for sad they were ; 
The more for seeming glad, when first they came from aire. 


VIII. 
From aire they came, soft sliding without pace, 
And unto musick fitting each in tone ; 
And as they, one by one, stood fix’d in place, 
Voices of friends invisible made known 
Their names with zeale, in which much love was shewn, 
With great avisement* of their vertues rare. 
The names were faulse, and not the names alone, 
Ne faulser than their fronts and faces were ; 
And foule was all their substance, as their seeming faire. 


Ix. 

The first was Honesty, a chapman plaine, 
With manlie cheare, half = and half stayed, 
To shewe that he one measure for his gaine 
And one for equall dealing kept in trade. 
His clothing stout had all for use been made ; 
Which to keepe cleane, and make it last the more, 
O’er all his front an apron he had laid: 
And in his heavie hand from Chepe he bore 

A cornucopia long, whose mouth shewed piled up store. 


x. 

Awhile he stood, as making gentle suit 
For custom, which the youthfull gazers all 
Had fain accorded, so faire look’d his fruit, 
So closely pack’d, and mark’d at price so small, 
And he himself fellow so good withal : 
And scarce could they forbeare to cry aloud, 
And call him to them as from publicke stall ; 
Till recollecting he was shewe avowed 

Of magic crafte, they whist,t and still’d their joyous crowd. 


xi. 
With loutings then, and visage still in view, 
Like to a player's congeef on the stage, 
He backwar stepp'd, as one his path that knew, 
And so would finish: but the wizard sage 
Sternly him stopp’d, like a right archimage, 
And bade him in his going turne about : 
On which the man, with looks at first of rage, 
Then of remonstrance, then refusal stout, 

Then fear and abject reverence, turn’d him to go out. 


XII. 
But what a change was then! and how the back 
Belied the front of that same chapman plaine! 
For it was all one rotten pedlar’s pack, 
On which there swarm’d in heapes grubs close as grain ; 
And like a Janus he had faces twain, 
Of which the hindmost was a beetle’s face 
Made bigger, such as rolleth dirt with pain ; 
Whiles up to that same cornucopia’s grace 
Of shewe in front, there ran one vile long hollow place. 


* Avisement—information, act of making aware. 
+ Whist—hushed, + Congee—taking leave. 
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xt. 
Then voices very different from those first 
That prais’d the man, and gave him noble name, 
Cried out ‘ Disnonxsty!’ and him accurst 
As one that pill’d* the poore, and did great shame 
Unto true Honzsty, and wrongfull blame ; 
And all those youthes, the which had put their trust 
In his full horne, and long’d to buy the same 
Not more for feast, than joy in one so just, 
Felt scorne and shame, and bann’dt his loathly trunk and bust. 


XIV. 
He went; and in his place presented was 
One, in those youthes that seem’d to take great pride, 
And by those first fond tongues, as with true cause, 
BY. name of Just Lavpation was outcried 
ith lusty loudness, that dissent defied. 
A doctor’s gowne he wore, his right that showed 
To judge in schooles, and speake of scholars tried ; 
And ever as he came, his visage glowed 
With greeting so entranced, as worldes of praise bestowed. 


xv. 
Not olde he was, ne was his gowne in sooth 
Much overnewe, but somewhat bare of thread ; 
Which yet he wore, as one that cared for truth 
Much more than treasure, ne would fain be fed 
With feast, provided he got noble bread 
Out of the sweat of a free-judging brow, 
Which look’d unto deedes done, not sayings sed ; 
And then he spoke, and owned he knew not how 


To call halfe-knowledge whole, ne unto halfe-worth bow. 


XVI. 

‘ Therefore,” he sed, ‘he prais’d their teacher sage, 

And eke the sires that sought a guide so rare 

To save the leaders of th’ ensuing age 

From erring into byewayes seeming faire,’ 

Which were but swamp, and sandiland, and snare ; 

Ne should the height of some of those great sires, 

Much less their wealth, or here and there an heir 

Worthy their worth, stay laud that truth requires: 
Wealth were a curse indeed, that marr’d such just desires.’ 


xvi. 
The youthes, and those same heirs in speciall, 
Albeit they but late a sight had seene, 
Which warn’d them how they fell againe in thrall 
Of a first view of what might double been, 
Fell not in thrall alone, but transport clean 
With all which Just Lavpation had them told. 
They roar’d; they ramp’d; they glorified, I ween, 
Their foolish selves thrice over in their bold 

Praise of his praise, untill they shamed their teacher old. 


XVIII. 
Who now in ire (if sage in ire could be) 
Cried to that maddener of his boyish rout, 
‘ Begone, base trier of my masterie, 
And in thy going turne thy lie about, 


* Pil?’ d—peeled or plundered. 
+ Bann’d—cursed loudly, execrated. 
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And shewe them what, for every senseless shout, 
‘Will make them wish they had been shorn of ears.’ 
The liar turn’d; and they, withouten doubt, 
‘Wish’d themselves neither hearers then, ne seers; 
Ne dared a glance aside at their like blushing peers. 


xix. 

For lo! this shape, like to the former shape, 

Was double-visaged ; and the face in view 

‘Was all a masse of mockery and jape,* 

With tongue out-lolling, winking eyes askew, 

And filthy slaver of toad-eating hue ; 

And all the while, as it would ever dine, 

And hugg’d itself on thoughts of dishes new, 

It patted, betwixt grunt and fondling whine, 
Stomach, which still to feast it sought occasion fine. 


xx. 
And ‘ Parasirg!’ exclaim’d those tongues of truth, 
The whiles the falshood took his twofold way. 
Ne hiss, ne breath, was heard from all those youth, 
Such load of shame upon their spirits lay, 
And sense of future biting of that day: 
Till taking pity in his secret thought 
On that so plaine remorse which did them fray, 
The gentle wizard straight before them brought 
The third of those strange a act which so their looking sought. 


XXxI. 
Which so their looking sought, but this the most, 
And most obtain’d, aid sweetest seem’d to eyes, 
Ne one feare brought of what those two had cost 
To their misjudging haste with dread surprise, 
Which bade them henceforth trust no outward guise : 
For this a damsel was, and seem’d a may,t 
So made of all that maketh ecstasies, 
That when her unseen ushers Love did say, 
Her look at once bore memory, sense, and soul away, 


XXI1. 

A loose light vest of blue she wore, with hood 

O’er half her locks; and with a lavish glee 

She shock from out its sleeves, as in a flood, 

Heaps of red roses, which the lovely she 

Then danced among, with joyous impulse free : 

And then she stood, and as in some sweet want 

Of friend to finish her felicity, 

Warbled a song, learnt where the Sirens haunt, 
Of ‘ Hither, love, oh hither! Let no feare thee daunt.’ 


XXIII. 
Up sprang the youthes, and would have rent the roofe 
ith raptures fiercer far than all before, 
Had not the sire, with swifter shrill reproofe, 
Cried out, and turn’d the halfe-born stifled roar 
Into a sound far liker that of yore, 
When its last groan the brazen bull out-gave 
For what its human, burning bowels bore ;} 
For now was seen a sight, that nearly drave 
Youth’s life-delighted selfe to wish itselfe in grave. 


* Jape—mouth-making. + May—maiden. 
+ The bull of Phalaris, in which men were burnt to death. 
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XXIV. 
The Love was turn’d; its hood, and more, gone clean, 
Shewing that second face, which in those two 

Vile shapes before had so detested been ; 

But more detested far was now the view ; 

For whereas those, being mockeries, almost knew 
Some touch of comic, this was tragic all, 

Nay, sadder still for want of sadness due, 

Being stone-hard, like face cut forth in wall, 


And more indifferent-eyed than mute at funerall. 


XXV, 
Nathless both sad and sick, though hard ’t was, 
Als* anger’d, though corpse-cold, and seeming dead. 
Pale snakes, entwined with strings of coin, alas! 
Writhed foul, thongh little felt, about its head ; 
And for the ghastlier anti-life, instead 
Of back, and substance, and where heart should be, 
The trunk, like to a tray disfurnishéd, 
Was front alone, and hollow now to see, 


Like trunk of dread Elle-Maiden, haunting Germany. 


XXVI, 


‘ Detestable, and miserable, and faulse!’ 

The Master cried,—‘ Go,—into nothing go.’ 

And like to shadowes fading upon walles, 

But with a gesture faint of mop and mow 

At what might have seem’d comfort worded so, 

The shape sank backward, gaping death-bed-wise. 
The youthes dumb-stricken sate, slain of that showe 
In pride. and courage, ne scarce lifted eyes, 


Ne breath’d, save whenas thought took sad reliefe in sighs. 


XXVII. 
What first was Love, was now call’d Loathednesse, 
Though unto some ’twas known of neither name ; 
And some confused it with a Piteousnesse 
By heartlesse men brought into heart-felt shame, 
And forced to beare its owne and others’ blame : 
But these be riddles needing not recall 
Into such thoughts as here avisement claim : 
In good sad time youth will be taught them all ; 
May Wispox. give them then his knowledge integrall. 
XXVIII. 
As right reproofes least look’d for, latest given, 
And follow’d by no theme of alien force, 
Best take and best keepe root in conscience riven, 
And in and in still bite with sweet remorse, 
Wispdom would fain have left his shewes that course, 
But that his namesake, Wor~pty Wispom hight, 
With voice once softe and sleke, now vinous hoarse, 
Broke forth, whenas was finish’d that third sight, 


In wordes heavy at heart, though seeming gay and light. 






XXIX. 
‘Behold!’ he cried: ‘see, see! here see, good youths, 






In these plaine shewes, the good of great plaine speaking : 


Here Wispom hath indeed told wisdom-truths, 
Here whineth not in wordes pining and peaking, 


* Als—else. 


+ An account of this appalling damsel is to be found in Keightley’s Fairy 
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Well wotting such be gullery all, and gleeking.* 
Lo, Honesty! what is it? false pretences : 
Lo, Praise of others! what is that? self-seeking : 
Lo, Love desired! what but the honest senses 
When done with, what but emptinesse and worse offences ? 


xxx. 


‘ Certes of arts a master great is here : 

His proofes he bringeth of his wondrous skill, 

And his quick servants causeth to appeare 

Quaint monitors ’gainst honeysops that still 

Must tice poore youth, and turne to bitter pill. 

Nathless, methinks, in these his ly meanes 

To blesse his youthes, and mould them to his will, 

And make them saints and angells in their teens, 
Something is miss’d, *twixt true and false that intervenes. 


XXxXI. 
‘Truth, as men say, is gold; and true it is ; 
And gold, as eke ‘tis said, needeth alloy 
Fora sake ; to wit, expediency’s ; 
Else ‘tis so hard, it worketh much annoy, 
And hindreth commerce all, and social joy. 
Therefore a wisdom beyond Wispom'’s self, 
To wit, ond his letter, simple and coy, 
Ordainéd hath, despite of ghost and elf, 
His book at such nice times should be laid up on shelf. 


xxx. 


‘For, maugre these his makings of dread faces, 
Faces we all must make, in sense and reason ; 
To say not so, were to beat all grimaces: 
For who one face to loyalty and treason, 
To court and mob, or in and out of season, 
Like to a very vice could keepe in screw, 
And not make true men yearn to twist his weason? 
No cheat am I; yet I, not only two, 
But twenty faces have, and none unfit to view.” 


XXXITI. 


Ah, luckless wordes! and luckless wight! for lo! 

By some new cunning of great Wisdom’s art 

Poor Wortpiy Wispom by some sudden blow 

Was sent about, and with the hinder part 

Of his owne head made all the gazers start: 

They shudder'’d ; then laugh’d out ; and evermore 

Laugh’d and laugh’d on, each from his very heart, 

Untill their breaths grew scant, and sides grew sore, 
And all the room seem’d rolling in the huge uproar. 


XXXIV. 
For the poore wretch was nothing but a dish 
‘With a mouth over it, and two blind eyes! 
In sensual living had been all his wish, 
And this was all was left him of his prize. 
He saw not heart, ne hope, ne fields, ne skies, 
Ne lov’d or tasted aught, except his dinner, 
And that with tooth grown dull. He held it lies 
To say that old age ever was a winner 
Of any least thing else. God pity him, a sinner! 


* Gleeking—mockery. 
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xxXV. 


In that last thought, through Wispom’s gentle moving, 
Fell, and so died, the stormy merriment, 
The whiles, as if at their late scorn’s reproving, 
The small mean vision wither’d up and went, 
Like one to nothingness by nature bent, 
Soon as the laugh was not upon his side. 
‘ Well worth your scorn and scoff was his intent 
To make believe, my children,’ Wisdom cried, 
‘That because faulse is faulse, all truth is nullified. 


XXXVI. 


‘ All those faire fronts ye sawe were masks alone 

Whate’er they seem’d, or still may daily seeme 

*Twixt man and man in fleshly vision shewne ; 

For wheresoe’er cometh deceit extreme, 

Cometh of what it looks nought but the dreame, 

And only the Soul’s Face, which ay is hid 

Save by the single-minded, dares forth beame 

In one sole front. Those which to turne I bid, 
Were all Soul’s Faces, fore’d to shewe them as they did. 


XXXVII. 


‘Thus I but warn’d of falsehood; bid ye guard 
’Gainst foolish deeming all that glistens gold ; 
But not the lesse its fierie trial hard 
The true ore stands, when melts the baser mould. 
No: nor the lesse, as the sage did of old,* 
May true men buy and sell, and sager shine 
For knowing gain’s good uses manifold. 
Praiser of youth was Socrates divine ; 
But blaming too when wrong, gave praise its value fine. 


XXXVIII. 


‘ And Love P— What wise man knoweth not how true 
And single-faced loveliest true love can beP 
How sure to meete the face it answereth to, 
In mirth with smiles, smiling how totally ! 
In griefe with teares, soothing how helpfully ! 
For surest of sure thinges is helpe in love. 
But now your eyes shall learne, and grieve not.—Sce ! 
Beholde, for sample, one faire household dove, 
One of our England's angells, not yet call’d above.’ 


XXXIX. 
While thus he spoke, lo! Wisdom’s stage became 
A plot of grass within a bowery nook, 
In which, as though she round her felt the same, 
There walk’d a youthfull ladie with a book, 
Loving now that, now bird, now bud, now brook, 
The more for what in the sweete page she red, 
As you might guesse by her referring look, 
‘*Tis Sidney’s sister,’ Wisdom softly sed :— 
‘ With brother’s love begins the love that well shall spred. 


xL. 


‘ With brother's love, and love of parents good, 
And love of all that with celestiall aire 

Fills home, begins the love that is endued 
With gifts to make another’s home as faire. 


a * Solon, 
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There seeke your Sirens; finde your first loves there, 
And earne them soone; and love them first and last. 
There only, or with grief-taught sweetnesse rare, 
Shapes will ye finde, in whose one mould are cast 
Faire Seeming and True Being, bound in substance fast. 


XLI. 

‘See, in her bower waiteth a spinning-wheele, 

And 'tis a herbal nigheth the guitar. 

She stuwdieth to clothe the poor, and heale, 

And blithely then singeth, as though her star 

Shone on a worlde of peace without a jar. 

Grave looks in her are sweete as gay in others, 

And gay in her true as their gravest are : 

Hence flowereth she, pride of the flower of brothers, 
Hence will be pride and flower of dearest wives and mothers.’* 


XLII. 
Here the sweete ladie, turning as he spoke, 
Her gentle steps in walking to retrace, 
Oh! what a transport in the youthes awoke, 
Simply at witnessing no second face! 
They waited not to note the shape and grace ; 
They lov’d the very falling of her haire ; 
Nay, deem’d its ribbon of celestiall race. 
Her coming had been all that was most faire ; 
Her going beat all comings, angells’ though they were. 


XLII. 

No shout ensued; no noise; nought save a murmur 

Of their entrancéd souls, each unto each ; 

None needed more their faith in love made firmer ; 

Here fairest faire was found without impeach ; 

Here an earth-heaven, which if they might not reach 

So highe a star in place was Sidney’s sister), 
athless of heaven the like they might beseech : 

Therefore, in thought, each with deare worship kiss’d her, 

When, as in cruell dreame, lo! suddenlie they miss’d her. 


XLIv. 


Miss’d her; for now as suddenlie there rose 
The deepe church-organ’s gently-gathering might, 
With which the sage was duly wont to close 
Teachings, harmonious with good and right. 
Rose then his schoole, and parted for the night 
Each to his thoughts, sweete as those notes, and strong ; 
And as they went, the great heaven-opening sight 
Of th’ order-keeping stars, never yet wrong, 
Shewed to what great sweete ends all firme good thoughts belong. 


* ‘Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother ;’ 
as Ben Jonson wrote afterwards in his famous epitaph. 
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ROBERT STEPHEN RINTOUL. 
in Silemoriam, 


S° closely is the anonymous with 
respect to the press preserved in 
this country, that. probably the fol- 
lowing brief announcement, inserted 
in the Times of last week amongst 
the list of deaths, ‘On the 22nd, 
R. 8. Rintoul, Esq., in his seventy- 
first year,’ had for the public in 
general no more than the ordinary 
significance. And yet to the inner 
world of London, the politicians 
and literary men, his name was a 
household word, for Mr. Rintoul 
was and had been from its com- 
mencement the editor of the Spec- 
tator newspaper. The anonymous 
may have its advantages; it may be 
right that the crude but impassioned 
dictum of the youth of twenty-two 
should go forth to the world with 
all the authority which the dicta- 
torial we conveys,—for instance, to 
the hundred thousand readers of 
a leading morning journal, in all 
parts of the world,—but it cer- 
tainly has its drawbacks also; and 
there is a great and growing 


feeling amongst educated and ma- 
ture men that the disadvantages are 
greater than the uses of the system. 
But this is a large question, into 
which we must not at preoens enter, 


We cannot, however, help thinking 
that the very influential class of 
readers who for many years past 
have been in the habit of studyin 
the Spectator, would have been gla 
to have known something of the 
remarkable man by whom their 
opinions on many important subjects 
were being formed. 

Mr. Rintoul was a native of the 
north of Scotland; in his early 
days he conducted a newspaper at 
Dundee, and afterwards at Edin- 
burgh. After he came to London 
he founded the Aélas, but soon left 
that journal on some misunderstand- 
ing with its proprietors, and then 
started the Spectator, which he con- 
ducted until within a month of his 
death. For thirty years he went 
through the serious labours both 
mental and physical necessarily 
attendant upon the conduct of a 
weekly newspaper, and those labours 


——— 


were increased tenfold by the con- 
scientious and scrupulous care with 
which he performed his task. 

No, journal perhaps was ever 
before so thoroughly edited as the 
Spectator by Mr. Rintoul; not a 
line or a word was passed over as a 
matterof course; every line andword 
poses through the alembic of his 

rain, and consequently there was 
a completeness of form and a con- 
sistency of tone about his paper 
which we might in vain have looked 
for amongst its contemporaries. 
One who knew him well, and long 
actedasone of hiscollaborateurs, thus 
describes Mr. Rintoul’s principle of 
editing :—‘ He suggested the papers, 
he supplied suggestions as to the 
mode of treating them, he carefully 
and critically analysed every article, 
and urged its writer to revision with 
a view to make it as perfect as pos- 
sible. In the news department 
there was the same labour; in the 
selection, condensation, and arrange- 
ment of the intelligence he took an 
active and unwearied part.’* 

It may be that he devoted too 
much time to duties which to others 
would have seemed comparatively 
unimportant; but we cannot help 
admiring the conscientiousness of 
the man, and feeling how valuable 
he would have been as a public 
servant in a responsible office under 
the Crown. To some of our readers 
the recent diplomatic disclosures 
at Turin may at once occur as a 
case in point. Were our public 
men as scrupulous in the perfor- 
mance of their duties as the subject 
of this notice was in his, we should 
not have heard of an ambassador 
signing an important despatch which 
he had not read; nor would a sub- 
ordinate of Mr. Rintoul’s training 
have ventured to deviate in the 
despatch from the draft on which 
he had been directed to frame it. 

Although possessed originally ofa 
strong frame, as well as of a strong, 
clear intellect, the enormous toil 
which he went through, ‘never 
ending, still beginning,—and with 
very rare exceptions unrelieved by 


* Daily News, April 24, 1858. 
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the long vacation, which is the sal- 
vation of so many men who make 
heavy drains upon their minds— 
told silently upon him; but it was 
only about a year since that his 
friends observed a serious change 
for the worse in his appearance. 
From that time he got graduall 

weaker and weaker; but althoug 

those who knew him best scarcely 
dared to hope for his complete 
restoration to health, it was not 
until the 18th ult. that there was 
any immediate danger. He bore 
the acute sufferings of his last 
few days with his accustomed firm- 
ness and patience, and at length 
succumbed on the evening of the 
22nd, peacefully, to the universal 
enemy. 

Mr. Rintoul lived to the age 
allotted to man; but physically 
there was no reason ay his 
life should not have been pro- 
longed to old age, had he saved 
instead of spending himself. And 
it is ever thus with the best men— 
they devote themselves to a cause, 
and die with harness on their back ; 
and however their friends may 
regret their loss, they cannot but 
feel that lower natures only would 
have burned more slowly. 

We have spoken of Mr. Rintoul’s 
power of work, but there was one fea- 
ture of his character still more pro- 
minent and more important—it was 
his unflinching honesty and sturdy 
independence. You might not agree 
with the tone of his paper on a cer- 
tain question, you might think that 
it was over tempered by the caution 
of the Scot, but you felt quite sure 
that it was honest, that neither the 
frowns nor the smiles of the great 
had had the least influence upon the 
mind of its responsible editor. And 
how much is there to be said in 
favour of such caution. Even 
when carried to excess it errs on 
virtue’s side; and in no class of 
men, perhaps, is it so valuable as 
that of editors of public journals. 
Those only who are behind the 
scenes can know how many 
influences, direct or indirect, are 
brought to bear upon the more 
important members of the fourth 
estate. How many interests there 
are to be served, how many enemies 
to be injured, how much vanity to 
be gratified, how many schemes to 
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be puffed intonotice! Politicians, 
divines, men of science, authors, 
artists, actors, speculators, are all 
ready to bow for a time and to gain 
their own ends before the man who 
by his pen can aid or injure them. 
N one of these side-influences had 
any weight with Mr. Rintoul. He 
was determined, as far as in him 
lay, to act justly towards the public, 
and he never swerved from what he 
considered to be the duty he had 
undertaken. 

And consequently we may claim 
for Mr. Rintoul the merit of having 
done more than almost any other 
man of our time to raise the tone of 
journalism and journalists. Many of 
those who were trained in his school 
are now the conductors of leading 
papers in London and the provinces, 
and are carrying out the principles 
they learned from him. 

The Duke of Wellington, weknow, 
was in the habit of reading the Spec- 
tater every week. Its readers com- 
prised the most eminent men of all 
parties, not only in this country, but 
on the continent and in the colonies. 
At the time when it was established, 
liberal principles were neither so 
popular nor so general as they have 
since become, nor were there so 
many papers of the same kind as 
there now are. The Spectator made 
its readers and kept them. At the 
universities, at which, of course, the 
greatest number of our public men 
are educated, this journal was 
always much read, and it has done 
a great deal to form the minds of 
those who are now the governing 
class amongst us. It is the character 
more than the mere numerical ex- 
tent of circulation which gives to 
a newspaper its influence. 

Those who knew Mr. Rintoul but 
slightly, or met him only casually in 
society, could form but an imperfect 
idea as to the character of the man. 
Stern in the performance of his 
public duties, and ever careful in 
private not to raise expectations he 
could not fulfil, those who enjoyed 
the privilege of intimacy with him 
knew that he was a man who could 
be relied on at any moment; whose 
calm, clear judgment on any subject 
proposed to him was of the greatest 
value ; that his word was the per- 
fect truth, as truth seemed to him; 
and that beneath a somewhat cold 
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exterior there ran a warm current 
of real human sympathy and affec- 
tion. When amongst those who 
knew him well, he was most cordial 
and genial, a most agreeable com- 
panion, full of aneedotes of the 
eminent men amongst whom he had 
been thrown, of public matters 
which he had observed, and of the 
habits and customs of Scotland in 
days now long since passed. Cant, 
and affectation, and pretence, in 
all the protean forms they as- 
sume at the present day, were of 
course highly objectionable to an 
undemonstrative man; but he did 
in silence the good works others 
were talking about, to an extent 
which those who were most inti- 
mately acquainted with him can 
alone ws and when the sad 
news that he was no more amongst 
us became known, genuine grief was 
to be seen depicted on the faces of 
the men with whom he had been 
for years in daily habits of associa- 
tion. It stands to reason that a 
public journal conducted by such a 
man in the shifting pretentious 
times in which we live, would con- 
stantly give offence, and could never 
be the organ of a party, but the 
Spectator will remain a trustworthy 
record of the events of the last 
thirty years, and a valuable com- 
mentary upon them. 

It has often appeared to us that 
there was a considerable similarity 
of character between the late Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Rintoul—in 
their unflinching performance of 
public duties, in their abhorrence 
of all shams, in their sense of truth, 
and in their secret performance of 
acts of genuine kindness, very little 
to be expected by those who reasoned 
merely from their undemonstrative 
outward demeanour. The world 
knew little of Sir R. Peel’s real 
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character whilst he lived, and death, 
we are sure, will reveal nothing but 
what is honourable respecting him 
whom now we mourn. 

Such characters, which used to 
be considered the type of common 
Englishmen, are, we greatly fear, 
dying out. Compromises, coalitions, 
railway manias, extravagant living, 
adulteration of food, and the many 
other forms in which personal and 
national untruth have developed 
themselves of late years with fearful 
rapidity, have thinned their ranks. 
Let us then honour him, when we 
do find still an honest man,—the 
noblest work of God. 

To the writer of these few imper- 
fect lines it is a matter of sincere 
gratification to have the opportunity 
of offering even this unworthy 
tribute to his honoured friend. As 
a boy, he received from Mr. Rin- 
toul almost paternal kindness ; and 
in the chequered path of life, 
during the quarter of a century 
which has passed since he first was 
able to look upon him as a friend, 
he never found that friendship fail. 

Not a year has passed since one 
who was dear to Mr. Rintoul as a 
friend, and invaluable asa collabora- 
teur, was taken away in the prime 
of manhood, Mr. George Brimley, 
the librarian of Trimty College, 
Cambridge. A volume of this gen- 
tleman’s Essays, reprinted from the 
Spectator and from this Magazine, 
will appear almost as soon as this 
notice. Mr. Rintoul took great in- 
terest in the scheme, but was not 
permitted to see its completion. 

The world is, naturally enough, 
sick and tired of testimonials, but 
we trust that Mr. Rintoul will not 
be allowed to pass away without 
some lasting memorial of his having 
been. In life he was useful to the 
public, and his death is a public = 
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PASSPORTS AND TURNPIKES. 


By a GRuMBLER. 


AX Englishman who is not 
ashamed of a turnpike has no 
right to ridicule a Frenchman who 
believes in a passport. The one is 
not a whit more in keeping with the 
familiar facts of our everyday life 
here in England — with express 
trains, electric telegraphs, and ocean 
steamers ; with penny postage and 
income-tax—than the other is with 
prohibitory tariffs, protective duties, 
and paternal governments. Of the 
two, the turnpike seems to me the 
greater anomaly, and the more per- 
verse anachronism. 

A turnpike is a sort of thing 
which a man with a spice of humour 
in his composition can scarcely look 
in the face without laughing out- 
right; but, to judge by the imper- 
turbable gravity and mild compla- 
cency with which the whole rural 
population, from the squire down to 
the ploughman, regard this curious 
device of our ancestors, it is quite 
clear that the turnpike shares with 
Magna Charta, Habeas Corpus, 
English Constitu- 
oor Laws, the respect 


Bill of Rights, 
tion, and > 

and veneration of the whole rural 
community. It seems to strike no 
one as at all singular and out of 
keeping that, in the very middle 
of this enlightened, economic, and 


locomotive century, when people 
are supposed to know something of 
the value of time and the true 
principles of taxation, we should 
maintain a man and his family in 
a roadside cottage, with no occu- 
pation in the world but to obstruct 
traffic and levy a road-rate in drib- 
lets, which road-rate, without a 
farthing of expense or a shadow of 
inconvenience, might be raised by 
a simple tax on horses, or on horses 
and carriages jointly, or by a county 
rate. 

I am almost ashamed to write 
about so obvious a matter as this; 
but I am still more ashamed of 
belonging to a nation calling itself 
practical, and yet continuing guilty 
of such a wasteful, teasing, provok- 
ing piece of imbecility. It is not 
merely that the thing is wholly in- 
defensible as a mode of taxation. 
In that respect it is beneath con- 


tempt. But what surprises one at 
least as much is, that its manifest 
inconveniences should not make 
themselves felt. 

If it were not that men have long 
since made up their minds, throug 
the mere force of habit and blind 
obedience to things as they are, that 
roads can only be kept in order 
by funds raised in this ridiculous 
fashion, they must have rebelled 
against the petty annoyances and 
inconveniences of such a system. 
Some time since it was too much for 
Welsh flesh and blood. Hence the 
Rebecca riots. Imagine a man 
paying any other rate—his poor- 
rate or his county-rate, for instance 
—by these miserable instalments, 
one or two hundred times a year, 
stopped each time for the purpose on 
the Queen’s highway, and obliged, 
if travelling at night, to wait till he 
can succeed in rousing the tax- 
gatherer from his slumbers, and till 
this official has had time to rub his 
eyes, doff his nightcap, and clothe 
his obstructive person in a decent 
modicum of dress. And yet there 
is no more reason for raising a road- 
tax in this absurd way, than for 
levying any other tax or rate, local 
or national. It is pure unmitigated 
folly and perverseness from first to 
ast. 

It is scarcely necessary to 
strengthen the case against turn- 
pikes by estimates of the aggregate 
waste of time and money inflicted 
upon the nation. Any man who 
wishes to amuse himself in this way 
has only got to sum up his own in- 
dividual waste of time for a year, 
and multiply the total by the num- 
ber of feliow-sufferers taken at a 
moderate valuation, converting the 
product into pounds, shillings, and 
pence, iy putting such a value upon 
time as he may think fit. Even at 
the rural rate of next to nothing a 
minute, the total waste would be 
found large enough to startle an 
economist, especially when added to 
the difference between the expense 
of a rationally collected rate and 
the cost of those ludicrous turnpikes 
and their staff of officials. Then, 
on the supposition that the turn- 
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pikes were condemned as useless, 
we should have plenty of good sub- 
stantial gates for sale, a glut of good 
clocks in the market, and cottages 
which, if not roomy soonest 
rural pation stations, would at least 
furnish some eligible sites for build- 
ing them upon. The _turnpike- 
keepers, so uselessly and obstruc- 
tively employed at present, would 
soon find their proper place in the 
labour market—perhaps upon the 
roads themselves. These, however, 
are matters of detail which, in com- 
mon with the payment .of debts, 
must be left to the management of 
our county magnates. 

And now for a few words about 
Passports. I have ventured to place 
these paper obstructions to easy and 
pleasant travelling in the same cate- 
gory with our turnpikes, They are 
not more foolish, more useless, or 
more unsuitable to the end for 
which they are designed. The 
worry innocent and helpless travel- 
lers under the pretence of protect- 
ing less innocent potentates from 
danger. They fail utterly and 


ludicrously in what they aim at 
effecting, and are marvellously effi- 


cient in inflicting the annoyance 
they were not designed to bring 
about. And as if they were not 
vexatious enough already, they are 
to be surrounded with fresh terrors 
of annoyance to the trayeller, be- 
cause, forsooth, certain misguided 
Italians have put the life of the 
Emperor of the French in imminent 
peril, which peri] no system of 
assports, and no conceivable vigi- 
ance of the police, can avert. Th 

fact is that there is in human 
nature, and especially in Italian and 
French nature, a certain perverse- 
ness, which despotism brings into 
full play, and police restrictions only 
serve to pique into activity. There 
18 not only tyranny to be resisted, 
but craft to be circumvented. The 
Opposition to government and its 
myrmidoms has all the excitement 
of a game combining skill and 
danger. No one, therefore, can 
wonder at plots against the lives of 
despots, and schemes for over- 
throwing despotic governments. 
Passports and systems of espionage 
only stimulate such enterprises ; but 
they worry and fret innocent citi- 
zens and harmless travellers. 


How to Stop the French Passport Difficulty. 
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Well, it appears that we are to be 
visited by our dear friends and 
faithful allies across the Channel 
with new penalties in the form of 
extra difficulties in the way of pro- 
curing passports, and extra strict- 
ness in enforcing all sorts of vexa- 
tious police regulations. Be it so, 
We have our remedy. We need 
not travel in France. There are 
clear skies, and bright sunshine, and 
picturesque landscapes of every 
variety, mountains and _ valleys, 
rivers and waterfalls, lakes and 
seas, out of France as well as in it. 
There are cities, too, scarcely less 
attractive, and in some points much 
less objectionable, than Paris. We 
might forego for a season or so 
the sight of the Boulevard de Sebas- 
topol, and give up all chance of 
witnessing the witching horseman- 
ship of Louis Napoleon, prancing 
a curvetting before a huge green 
curtain covered with golden bees. 
Astley’s amphitheatre would supply 
that sort of spectacle at a oe 
cheap rate. Perhaps if we had self- 
respect enough to adopt this policy 
of abstention, and would direct 
our erratic steps to Berlin, or see 
what our brave Sardinian allies 
have to show us in that promising 
and refreshing oasis of Italian 
liberty, or pour our streams of gold 
over some new region, where people 
who could not admire our manners, 
might nevertheless respect our cha- 
racters and bear with our eccentri- 
cities, the severity of these passport 
regulations would be gradually re- 
laxed. Money is welcome in Paris, 
even when it is imported by the 
citizens of la perfide Albion. 

By the by, why should not the 
proprietors of the Leviathan create 
a forech, and replenish their ex- 
chequer by taking advantage of 
these little passport difficulties, and 

owing estrangement between 
Fngland and France? They might 
bid high for travellers, if they could 
promise a minimum of sea-sickness 
with a maximum of accommodation ; 
engage M. Soyer as chef'de cuisine ; 

rocure the services of a first-rate 
and; appoint an accomplished 
master of the ceremonies; enlist a 
uide who had consumed and 
digested all Murray’s Handbooks ; 
and issue an attractive itinerary ; 
but above all, demand an exorbi- 
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tant fee. There are hundreds of 
worthy people who would be at- 
tracted by the notion of a first 
voyage in the Leviathan at £100 a 
head, and no passports. The pas- 
sage-money would assuredly go far 
to fit up the vessel. 

But to return from this digres- 
sion, and to be quite serious. These 
turnpikes are very foolish things, 
and ought to be done away with. 


The Two Aprils. 


[May, 


They would be bad —— if they 
merely wasted time and money; 
but they are peculiarly mischievous, 
as affording an example of the most 
unbusiness-like way of effecting a 
very necessary object. As to 

orts, we have no control over them; 

ut we may, if we so please it, 
stain from making use of them for 
a time, and so bring about a reform, 
if we cannot effect a revolution. 


THE TWO APRILS. 
By toe AvutHor oF ‘ REVERBERATIONS.’ 


OUNG April treads light in the woodland, 
And smiles through her tears in the lane, 
And the sun of the old, old spring-tide 
Falls warm on the cheek again. 


The breath of the old dead breezes 


Cree 


That blew in the face of the boy, 
back from my life’s faded meadows 


ith whispers of Hope and of Joy. 


The larks that I heard in m 


childhood, 


Hid deep in the bending blue, 
Sing yet of the same old Heaven, 
Ti that Heaven comes almost true. 


Sing yet of the lovin 
Hos the beauty of fh 

Of the pleasures that spring like flowers 
Round the steps of the gentle and wise. 


and longing 
r-off skies, 


And I wake from my dread despairing 
Like a trembling child at night, 

And lo! through the darkness of sorrow, 
Hope walks with her calm glad light. 


And still as she passes by me, 
I see my pale dreams revive, 

And the joy and the courage of spring-time 
Make the dead, cold heart revive. 


O world! thou art surely youthful! 
But the sapling shall grow a tree, 
Thou too hast a soft green April 
Shall bring the great summer to thee. 
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ANCIENT NAME OF THE ISLAND OF MERSEY. 


FTER years of comparative 
neglect, archeological studies 
are again beginning to receive their 
due share of curious attention. 
Judiciously pursued by the light 
which other sciences now throw on 
them, none are more interesting or 
more useful. It is from the past 
we learn the future. To know how 
Britain has advanced from the rude 
state in which it first appears on 
the page of history to its present 
eminence, is to know how we may 
best accomplish our high vocation 
of leading the nations to enlighten- 
ment, freedom, and happiness. In 
the first stages of this inquiry much 
yet remains to be explored. As in 
mathematics unsound data vitiate 
the most accurate demonstrations, 
so in history mistaken perceptions 
of early incidents invalidate the 
most logicalconcatenations of events. 
Well employed, therefore, is the 
labour bestowed on tracing any 
footmarks of Roman civilization in 
our island, and ascertaining how far 
the Saxon follower profited by this 
guidance, or was led on by his own 
sagacious energy. Even the most 
trifling relic of antiquity bears a 
photographic impression of its age 
to supply some instructive lesson ; 
and the inquisitive student who 
disencumbers it from the rust and 
rubbish which encase it, deserves to 
be ranked among the benefactors of 
his race. In such researches, it is 
above all important to have correct 
information respecting the names 
of places. This in many instances 
is so imperfect, that new investiga- 
tions are required to supply the 
deficiencies. Littoral changes, in 
particular, have not been traced 
with sufficient care; these are no 
longer matters of mere idle curiosity 
and dry research; they are con- 
nected both with physical records 
of our planet and the subsequent 
progress of society: if we would 
obtain clear notions of these, we 
must have distinct views of mari- 
time districts as they are presented 
to us by early writers. Those of 
Ptolemy are valuable, especially in 
regard to our own country. The 
practical nautical men who in- 
structed him had themselves seen 
what they stated. In justice, there- 
fore, no less to ourselves than to 


him, we are bound not to reject 
such of his chorographical details 
as still remain unexplained, but 
renew our efforts till we extract the 
gem from the ‘unfathomed cave’ in 
which it has been for ages buried, 
In his List of the Minor British 
Islands (l. ii. c. 3), there are two, 
Toliapis and Covnos, which formerly 
exercised the ingenuity of our topo- 
graphers and antiquarians, but have 
never been identified. Since the 
failure of Camden, Baxter, and 
Horsley, the search seems to have 
been abandoned in despair; yet 
their situation is so clearly pointed 
out—Kara d€ rovs Tpivoavras vicot 
elow aide, ToAiatts, Kaouvos vactos— 
that we can look nowhere for them 
but on the coast of Essex. The 
Trinobantes were the most civilized 
of the Britons; their chief city, 
Camalodunum, was an early Roman 
Colonia, and one of the most im- 
portant places in the newly-subdued 
rovince, of which, indeed, it may 
e considered as the metropolis. Its 
inhabitants were acquainted with 
the arts and luxuries of the age, 
and were therefore customers for 
the commodities of the East: along 
the shores of Britain no part was 
better known to the Alexandrian 
traders than the angle between 
London and the present Colchester, 
and the information which they 
gave respecting it is worthy of 
credit. Camalodunum was placed 
near the sea, on a navigable river, 
and was frequented by shipping of 
all descriptions. In front of its 
harbour stood the island now called 
Mersey, the boldly-rising shores of 
which commanded alike the sur- 
rounding sea and the approach to 
the inland navigation (Camden’s 
Britannia, edit. Gough, vol. ii. 
p- 60). The salt-marshes on each 
side of the Pye-fleet and Wall-fleet, 
by which it is still separated from 
the mainland, indicate the channel 
to have been formerly of greater 
extent (Cromwell, History of Col- 
chester, pp. 249, 250). This island, 
occupying an advanced — in 
the ocean, cannot have been over- 
looked by mariners bearing up from 
the south; it must have been familiar 
to them as a conspicuous and useful 
land-mark toguide their courseto the 
neighbouring harbours. That it was 
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inhabited by Romans, and made by 
them the station of some eminent 
officer, is proved by the tumuli, 
tesselated ‘pavements, and other 
relics of the age, which have been 
found there (Arch@ologia, vol. v. 
p- 230. Morant, History of Essex, 
vol. i. p. 424, supposes it to have 
been the residence of the Count of 
the Saxon Shore). There can be 
no doubt that this was one of the 
islands of which Ptolemy was ap- 
prised, and much circumstantial 
evidence can be adduced for its 
more complete identification. 

On such a spot we may reasonably 
infer that a building was erected, 
which served alike as a watch-tower 
for the protection of the Colonia, 
and as a Pharos to guide mariners. 
We have positive information which 
proves that similar works existed at 
that period in situations of inferior 
importance or less manifest utility. 
There were structures of this de- 
scription both at Boulogne and 
Dover. The former, as we learn 
from Eginhard, was ancient in 
the time of Charlemagne, and re- 
paired by him. (Ad Bononiam, 
civitatem maritimam accessit, fa- 
rumque ibi ad navigantium cursus 
dirigendos antigquitus constitutam 
restauravit et in summitate ejus 
nocturnum ignem accendit. Kin- 
hardi, Annales, a.p. 811, ap. Pertz, 
Monum.Germanie Hist.,fo., Hanov. 
1826, tom. i. p. 119). It is fre- 
eae as The Old Man, 
in the Letters of the Earl of Surrey, 
who ‘saw battered Bullen render’ 
to Henry VIII. in 1544 (Nott, 
Life and Works of the Earl of 
Surrey); and D’Anville (Notice de 
VAncienne Gaule, p. 354) states 
that there were remains of it in 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. That of Dover drew the 
attention of Stukeley, who, in his 
description of the place (Itin. Cur. 

. 120), says, ‘The greatest curiosity 

ere is the Pharos, or Roman watch- 
tower, standing at the west end of 
the church.’ e find also, in the 
Historia Britonum (edit. Gunn, p. 
2 and note p. 172), on the coast of 

ent, a Juxta Lapidem, or, accord- 
ing to some MSS., Juxta Lapidem 
Tituli, which some suppose to have 
been the originalname of Folkestone, 
while others place it at Stonar, near 
Richborough ; but all agree in re- 
garding it as an ancient sea-mark. 
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Baxter (Gloss. Ant. Brit., p..5) con- 
cludes a not very accurate explana- 
tion of the word Titulus by saying, 
‘ut sit verisimile hic Pharum Suisse 
ad usum adremigantium,’ Bede 
(Ece. Hist., 1. iv. c. 16), and Richard 
of Cirencester (Jtin. xy. p. 56), both 
mention an Ad Lapidem near Clau- 
sentum ; the former connects it with 
the monastery of Hreutford or 
Reodford, the present Redbridge, 
at the head of the Southampton 
Water, so that it probably marked 
the site of another edifice of the 
same kind which guided sailors up 
that estuary. 

Such evidence of this ancient 
custom on the shores of Britain 
and the opposite coast of Gaul, does 
not allow us to imagine that the 
same precaution can have been 
omitted in a situation where so 
many circumstances rendered its 
adoption a matter of public con- 
venience, if not of absolute neces- 
sity. Quitting the straits of Thanet 
at Regulbium, and steering to the 
northward, the mariners of early 
times required some conspicuous 
mark to direct their course. The 
Roman pottery discovered on a 
sand-bank in this very track, and 
which furnished the materials. for 
several papers in the fifth and sixth 
volumes of the Archeologia, indi- 
cated undoubtedly the spot where 
some merchant vessel was_ lost, 
freighted with a cargo for the 
Trinobantine markets. Here the 
cliffs of the Isle of Mersey, rising 
before the voyager, offered an op- 
portunity which cannot haye been 
neglected for raising a beacon to 
point out the entrance of the harbour 
of the Colonia, as also that of the 
Idumania, the present Blackwater. 
In this very part of the island, the 
parish of West Mersey, the remains 
of antiquity most abound ; and there 
a grant of land by Edward the Con- 
fessor, in 1046, makes mention of 
Deramy’s Flete, Deramy’s Strete, 
and Deramy’s Stone ( Moraat., vol.i. 
p- 426). Authorized by so many 
collateral incidents, it is not unrea- 
sonable to conjecture that the term 
Deramy’s, for which no other origin. 
has been assigned, is a corruption of 
The Romans’, and that Deramy’s 
Stone denoted the Roman Pharos, 
the Tituli Lapis, which became the 
sailors’ name of the island: ignorant 
of Latin, and using the license of 
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abbreviation so common amon 
nautical men, the Greeks conveye 
this name to Ptolemy in the con- 
tracted form of Toliapis. 

For this origin and application of 
the name, other corroborative evi- 
dence ‘presents itself. So various, 
in the lapse of ages, were the mean- 
ings of the word titulus, that it 
would supply matter for a separate 
dissertation. It will be sufficient 
here to observe, that it denoted, 
first, personal dignities; then the 
inscription which recorded them, 
(per titulos memoresque fastos. 

or. Carm.,iv. 14); next the tablet 
itself, tabula inscripta; the marble 
on which it was carved, lapis in- 
scriptus ; and the column or build- 
ing which bore or contained it. The 
early Christians gave the name to 
their churches, @ Titulis seu sepul- 
chris martyrum et confessorum in 
eadibus sacris reconditis; on this 
subject see Stillingfleet’s ‘ Essay on 
the Forms of Church Government’ 
(Works, vol. ii. p. 378). Hence 
every edifice which bore an inscrip- 
tion was designated by the name of 
Titulus. 

The tribute imposed by Cesar on 
the Britons, was paid, as Strabo 
has informed us (Geog., |. iv.), by a 
portorium, or port-due, levied on all 
who entered or left a harbour. For 
the collection of this, an office must 
have been opened at every fre- 
quented inlet of the island; and 
wherever a watch-tower, or Pharos, 
stood, it was of course used for this 
purpose. As the indictions were 
publicly posted up in every city of 
the empire, so likewise we ma 
conclude that each maritime toll- 
house exhibited a legible notice of 
the sums to be paid by the vessels 
which passed. Such a conspicuous 
inscription would account at once 
for the name of Tituli lapis given 
to the building. 

The Latins, moreover, applied the 
term titulus to their coined money 
which Juvenal (Sat. xiv., v. 291) 
describes as Concisum argentum in 
titulos Saciesque minutas ; and from 
this, in the latter days of the 
Western Empire, the public taxes 
were denominated tituli fiscales 
(Ducange, Gloss. Lat., tom. vi. p. 
1159). The Britons caught the 
word, shortened it into Zolh, and 
applied it to this mode of -raising 
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money (Lhuyd’s Archeologia, ad. 
voc.). From them the Saxons learned 
it, adopted it as Zoli or Thol 
(Somner’s Lexicon), and imparted 
it to other Gothic languages; they 
also continued the impost. The 
Roman station for collecting it at 
the mouth of the Idumania received 
from them the name of Tolesbury 
(all writers on the topography of 
the county agree in this; Wright’s 
History of Essex, vol. ii. p. 272, 
ped be referred to as the latest 
authority). Ducange (pp. 1026, 
1167) gives the original meaning of 
Tol or Toill, as Tributum de mercibus 
marinis circa littus acceptum; and 
in the Laws of Edward the Con- 
Sessor (ap. Wilkins, p. 202), we find 
that Thol est scilicet quod habeat 
libertatem vendendi et emendi-in 
terra sua, It was levied in the 
Kentish havens by the Anglo-Saxon 
king, Eadbert, in 747, and by the 
monkish lords who had acquired the 
right, in 1242. Even so late as 1327 
(temp. Edw. III.) foreign merchants 
paid in the king’s harbours a custom 
of four-pence for every ship of bulk, 
and two-pence for every boat 
(Blomfield’s History of Norfolk, 
8vo0, 1802, vol. iii. p. 81). 

This origin of our modern word 
Toll is more natural than the far- 
fetched and improbable derivation 
of it from the Greek réAos, which 
Junius, Skinner, and Spelman con- 
cur in adopting. Early etymology, 
to be sound, must be based on in- 
tercourse ; the Britons and Saxons 
were never tributary to the Greeks ; 
they had no transactions with them 
from which they can have borrowed 
a colloquial symbol for the port-due 
paid to the Romans, nor do their 
own languages contain a root for 
the word ; it is only to the fiscal no- 
menclature of their task regulators, 
or tax- gatherers, that it can be 
traced. We have here, therefore, 
a well-attested abbreviation, coinci- 
dent with that from which I have 
supposed the Toliapis of Ptolemy 
to have received its designation ; it 
fills this gap in the ancient topo- 
graphy of Britain; it illustrates a 
point in the commercial and financial 
systems of the Romans, Britons, and 
Saxons; and it removes one of the 
many anomalies which obscure, if 
they do not disgrace, our etymolo- 
gical code. 

J. W. R. 
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BARTHOMLEY.* 


ARTHOMLEY! At whatever 
risk of exposing our ignorance 
to disgrace, we must confess that 
the word struck us as something 
altogether unknown and unintelli- 
gible when we first saw it glitter- 
ing as the sole legend on the cover 
of Mr. Hinchliffe’s handsome 
volume. But when the book, on 
being opened, was discovered to be 
a- parochial history, we at once 
found a certain charm in its pro- 
mise, and prepared for enjoyment. 
Nor have we been disappointed. 
There are indeed critics, and 
even unprofessional readers, to 
whom the history of a country 
parish—and that, too, written by the 
rector—would seem likely to be 
nothing better than a quintessence 
of all that is narrow, stupid, and 
obsolete. But to one whose 
thoughts are not wholly in bondage 
to the spirit of London literature 
(which has perhaps now rather 
more than its due influence on lite- 
rature in general), the idea of such 
a history meaty itself very diffe- 
rently. ere is the parish church, 
probably with some interest of an 
areheological or artistic kind, and 
at all events suggestive of the 
highest, the deepest, the widest 
associations. There is the land, 
pomewp with striking features of 
uty, and in every case with a 
record of its descent from genera- 
tion to generation. There is the 
great house (if there be no more 
than one such)—the residence of 
the reigning family for centuries, 
or perhaps of many families in suc- 
cession—passing from one to 
another by marriage, by forfeiture, 
by extravagance, or whatever other 
means. There is the story of its 
owners and of their alliances, 
running out into matters which 
— me ao eet the —— of 
pography with the great histo: 
of the world. Rrerywhere there ie 
agriculture; everywhere there is 
natural history; there are old 
customs; there are lingering 
superstitions ; there are peculiar 
modes of speech, peculiar habits of 
life. If we look but at its pre- 


sent social condition, dvcs not 
every parish teem with Miss- Austen 
novels, if there were but the Miss 
Austen to write them? For that 
great artist, no other materials 
were necessary than the families 
of the squire and the rector, 
with the humours and weaknesses 
of the various members—their 
friendships, their jealousies, their 
little fussy agitations and in- 
trigues. Out of such simple ele- 
ments as these, every where existing, 
and every day repeated, were con- 
structed, without extravagance or 
caricature, either in plot or in cha- 
racter, those delightful stories 
which, if they cannot claim the 
highest place among prose fictions, 
will perhaps bear reading again and 
again, as a whole or in fragments, 
better than any other sedele what- 
ever. And, if we descend~below 
the squire and the parson, has not 
every parish its materials for a 
Wordsworth or a Crabbe in the 
my and the tragedy of humble 
ife 

If an account of a parish is to be 
written, the clergyman is the per- 
son whom we naturally look to as 
its historian. And the question 
arises— W hat are his qualifications ? 
It is to be presumed that a country 
clergyman has some leisure on his 
hands, after attending to his pas- 
toral duties. (And let us observe in 
passing, that these duties are not 
always most efficiently done where 
the greatest noise is raised, or even 
where the greatest labour is be- 
stowed, for there is such a thing as 
worrying a parish with over-atten- 
tion; there is such a thing as tend- 
ing it with a sort of discipline which 
seems to aim at preventing the 
people from performing any part of 
their Christian duty on their own 
account and by their own impulses). 
Since, then, there is leisure, be it 
more or less, how is it employed? 
Hunting is now all but extinct 
among the elergy ; shooting is cul- 
tivated only in certain localities; 
nor can ple hunt or shoot, or 
even indulge in the Contemplative 
Man's Recreation, at all hours and in 


* Barthomley : in Letters from a former Rector to his Eldest Son. By the Rev. 
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all seasons. One reverend 
man reads his Greek and 
one does publie business of an eccle- 
siastical kind, while another leans 
rather to the secular department— 
such as the administration of justice 
and the poor-laws. Some (although 
happily a few) devote themselves 
chiefly to meddling with their 
neighbours. Many bestow the 
greatest part of their superfluous 
energies on visiting, and dining, 
and archery meetings; nay, not 
having the fear of the Record in 
their thoughts, some of them occa- 
sionally even grace the ball-room 
with their presence. Some draw or 
See like our own Mr. 

inchliffe, who has furnished some 
of the illustrations to his book; 
some perform on the fiddle or the 
flute, to the delight or torture of 
their families and acquaintance. 
Some go deeply into theological or 
other reading, although too com- 
monly without any result beyond 
their own accomplishment ; others 
write tracts, or pamphlets, or poems, 
good, bad, or indifferent; and, if 
we may believe Sydney Smith’s 
Life, one at least, since the begin- 
ning of time, has contributed toa 


Review. A T few engage in the 


manufacture of large and laborious 
books—a kind of occupation which 
we cannot honestly recommend to 
our friends of small preferment and 
large families, if they can employ 
their pens in any other way, and 
have any regard to their own 
interest. One botanizes or gardens ; 
another, like the venerable Kirby, 
becomes great in ‘ butterflies and all 
that, you know’ (to borrow an ex- 

ression from the late Mr. Thomas 
Hill); some farm, or take interest 
in farming; some are oracular 
on poultry, and carry off prizes for 
Dorkingsand Brahmapootras. Some 
cultivate an intelligent antiquarian- 
ism ; more, we fear, an antiquarian- 
ism of that small and trifling cha- 
racter which vents itself im the 
Gentleman's Magazine or Notes and 
Queries, no less (we are sure) to the 
weariness of Mr. Urban and his 
weekly great-grandson than of their 
readers. And if the Anglican clergy 
were invited, as the Presbyterian 
clergy of Scotland have twice been, 
to furnish a statistical account of 
their respective parishes, we should 
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witness a marvellous mounting of 
hobbies of every imaginable variet 
as to shape, size, colour, and oe 
What, then, is Mr. Hinchliffe? 
In truth he neither does, nor pre- 
tends to do, anything in a very 
extraordinary degree. His divinity 
is far from deep; he disclaims 
archeology and natural history ; 
his reading is of no great extent, 
and is of a somewhat ‘popular’ 
character. As to religion and 
eee it is not easy to class him. 
e dislikes Puritanism, although 
his language sometimes uncon- 
sciously savours of it. He de- 
spises ‘ Tractarianism’ and its off- 
eke ; while the new liberal or phi- 
losophical ‘isms’ of Whately, Bunsen, 
Arnold, and Maurice, do not seem 
to have at all disturbed his peace. 
Nor can we altogether reckon him 
among the old-fashioned ‘ orthodox’ 
party, although he is perhaps nearer 
to it than to any other recognised 
type of Anglicanism. Neither 
are his politics altogether clear to 
us. His grandfather, Bishop Hinch- 
liffe, of Peterborough, was a Whig, 
and his connexions, the family of 
Crewe, belong to the same party. 
But our author declares genuine 
Whiggery and Toryism to be nearl 
extinct—the one having develo 
into Radicalism, while the other has 
been mitigated into Conservatism. 
As therefore he himself can no 
longer be set down as a pure Whig, 
pa he has certainly not followed 
the Radical development, weimagine 
that he may be described as some- 
thing between an old Whig and a 
modern Conservative. For the rest, 
he is as worthy a man as one could 
wish to meet with ; with a humour 
which, if not very brilliant, subtle, 
or refined, is at least pleasant and 
plentiful; with abundance of good 
nature, a cheerful temper, and 
sound common sense. If there be 
something of self-importance about 
him, it is an honest, comely, recto- 
rial self-importance, which sits well 
on him; and he is thoroughly frank 
and unaffected. Such is our chro- 
nicler; and the volume which he 
has produced is pleasanter than one 
on the same topic by a man of 
igher accomplishments might be. 
he subject of the book runs out, 
as we have said, into matters of 
world-wide importance; but ail 
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these are treated as subsidi to 
the parochial concerns of om- 
ley. So it was that in earlier days 
the great events of history were 
treated by way of parenthesis 
amidst the conventual affairs which, 
in the eyes of the monkish chroni- 
clers, were far more important—the 
elections of abbots and priors— 
how Brother Hildulf appeared after 
death to Brother Hildenulf, and 
the miracles which were done at his 
grave; the quarrels with neighbours 
about tithes, tolls, rent, or grinding ; 
the squabbles with bishops as to 
privileges and jurisdiction ; the dire 
commotions produced by the rigour 
of abbots who ‘scanted the sizes’ of 
their monks, and enforced unseason- 
able devotions. But perhaps the 
most comical thing of the kind that 
we have met with, is a history of a 
Morayshire family, which, although 
of venerable antiquity, never rose 
above the rank of the lesser 
baronage, or emerged into fame 
beyond its own neighbourhood. 
The historiographer, a presbyte- 


rian minister of the seventeenth 
century, divides his subject by the 
a of the successive lairds— 


‘Kilravock the xiy.’—‘ Kilravock 
the Ixxi, ;’ and among the deeds of 
these potentates we light now and 
then on notices such as these :— 
‘About y* time y* King of Grecia, 
Alisandre, conquist y* reaulme of 
Persia.’ . . . ‘Under y* laird, ane 
monke of y* higher Almanye, Mart. 
Loudre by naime, began to preche 
ag‘ y° paip of Roome.* Agreeably 
to these precedents, in the Book of 
Barthomley we read of the Norman 
Conquest, of Cressy and Poitiers, of 
the troubles of Charles the First’s 
days, of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, of the Revolution of 1688, 
and the Mutiny at the Nore—all as 
matters subordinate to the grand 
theme, the history of the Cheshire 
parish. 

Barthomley, then, is partly in 
Cheshire and partly in Staffords ire; 
‘it is bounded on the north by ’— 
no matter what; its name is derived 
from that of an Anglo-Saxon saint 
—Bertoline or Betteline; and the 
church is said to enjoy a monopoly 
of this holy man’s patronage, being 
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the only church dedicated to him in 
the whole world. Who St. Berto. 
line was, the rector long vainly 
wished and laboured to discover, 
as Alban Butler would seem to be 
an author unknown in those parts ; 
but at last a friend lent him a 
number of The Lives of English 
Saints, ‘ edited, as I am informed, 
by John Henry Newman;’ and a 
flood of something which we can 
hardly call light was all at once 

ured inonhim. ‘The legend of 

t. Betteline,’ quoth the Littlemore 
hagiologist, ‘belongs to more than 
one author ;’ and a very pretty con- 
sent there is among them. In the 
first place, it is very doubtful 
whether the saint ever existed; and 
in the next place, whether he was 
himself or somebody else. 

Various writers speak of Bettelin, 
Beccelin, Barthelin, rtelin ; whether 
he owned all these at once, or whether 
but some of them,—whether a portion 
of his history belongs to another person, 
or whether it is altogether fabulous,—is 
not known. 

Let us see, however, what can be 
made of him :— 

We are told by prior Alexander that 
he was a king’s son, and noble in person, 
and a good Catholic; and how he shrunk 
from the license of his father’s court; 
and how, to preserve his purity, he went 
over to Ireland, where he was received 
by a certain king or chieftain, who had 
a fair daughter; and how, in a strange 
land, he found the temptation, and fell 
beneath the sin, which had frightened 
him from his own. He carried off his 
beautiful mistress to England,and sought 
for shelter and concealment in the woods. 
A wretched childbirth followed, and a 
tragical issue. While the father was 
seeking assistance, wolves devoured 
mother and infant. Bettelin remained 
a penitent in the wild, till St. Gutblake 
took him with him to Croyland, 

Such (continues our hagiologist) is 
the fable; but it so happens that we 
seem to be able to produce in this 
instance the real facts of the case, of 
which it is but the symbol and the 
record. 

And what, reader, do you suppose 
that these facts are? No doubt 
7 expect to be told that Bettelin’s 

rish expedition, the temptation, 
the sin, and the punishment are all 
allegories of something or other. 


* The book was published by the Spalding Club ; but, as we have not looked 
into it for some years, we do not vouch for the perfect accuracy of our specimens. 
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Nothing of the sort; but Bettelin, 
it seems, was ‘a clerk who offered 
himself for a servant to that great 
man, St. Guthlake ;’ and one day, 
as he was shaving his master, the 
Devil put it into his head to cut the 
saintly hermit’s throat! That this 
story should have grown into the 
other, as the Newmanid writer 
wishes us to believe, is an instance 
of ‘development’ to which we can 
remember no parallel except the 
famous etymology —domep, ijrep, 
nep, diaper, na in, nipkin, pipkin, 
pippin-king, King Pipin. 

assing from Saxon times, we 
find that Barthomley was included 
in the Conqueror’s grant to Hugh 
Lupus, earl of Chester. Hugh was 
a fierce, rough personage, as Norman 
barons were rather apt to be; and 
Orderic (whom we have been in the 
habit of taking for a monk of the 
twelfth century, but who would 
seem, from the quotation, to have 
written in Elizabethan English) is 
said to describe him as ‘ so fat that 
he could scarce.crawle’ (p..4). But 
Mr. Hinchliffe might sae men- 
tioned to his credit, that to him the 
English church was indebted for the 
greatest of all her primates, since it 
was at the earl’s invitation that 
Abbot Anselm of Bec paid that visit 
to England which resulted in his 
elevation to the see of Canterbury. 
By Hugh, as Count Palatine, the 
hundred of Nantwich, in which 
Barthomley is situated, was con- 
ferred on William de Malbedeng, 
whose family, although no longer in 
possession of the me continued to 
exist in the neighbourhood until 
late times. Next to the Malbedengs 
came the Praers, whose line ended 
in an heiress, the wife of Sir Robert 
Fulleshurst. Fulleshurst was one 
of the brave Lord Audley’s squires 
at Poitiers ; and there is a charming 
extract from Froissart, relating how 
the good lord, on receiving from the 
Black Prince a gift of five hundred 
marks yearly in reward of his 
achievements on that day, divided it 
among his faithful squires ; and ‘ the 
knights present looked on each 
other, and said, it is becoming the 
noble mind of Lord James to make 
such a gift’ (p. 15). 

Oh gran bonta de’ cavalieri antiqui ! 


Sir Robert Fulleshurst and his 
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descendants held for more than 
two centuries and a half the lands 
acquired by his ot One 
Fulleshurst fought at Flodden ; but 
another found it convenient to dis- 
pose of his estates to Sir Christo- 
her Hatton. Here, then, we have 
arthomley the property of a Lord 
Chancellor, and our author might 
indulge without limit in quotations 
from Lord Campbell and Sir Harris 
Nicolas ; but such is his wealth of 
materials, that, as Sir Christopher 
held the lands only for a short time, 
Mr. Hinchliffe passes him over with 
a bare mention of the purchase, and 
so comes to Barthomley’s own great 
man, Sir Ranulph Crewe. 
The Creweian oration opens with 
a stately preamble, for which, un- 
happily, we cannot find room. The 
name Crewe is local, and Saxon; and 
in early times there was a family 
‘De Criwa,’ which was connected 
by marriage with the Malbedengs 
and the Fulleshursts. But the pro- 
perty—the township of Crewe— 
passed away from the name by 
means of an heiress, and by the 
middle of the sixteenth century the 
Crewes had sunk in the world, so 
that the parentage of Ranulph is 
thus set forth in a Cheshire dis- 
tich :— 
Crewe of Crewe Hall, the lord of this 
manor, 
Born at Nantwich, the son of a tanner. 
There is a grand pedigree de- 
ducing Sir Ranulph’s descent from 
the ancient Crewes of that ilk; how 
the links of it were recovered and 
put together does not appear, but, 
as it bears the great name of Dug- 
dale, we treat it with all respect. 
Our author supposes that the old 
tanner had a fixed idea of restoring 
the greatness of the House, and 
that with this idea the son was 
carefully inoculated from his very 
childhood. The Fulleshursts were 
evidently on the wane; and as, just 
before the knighting of Sir Andrew 
Wylie, the ancient lairds of Wylie 
were kind enough to go to the dogs 
and make room for a new dynasty, 
80, it would seem, the old man of 
Nantwich and his son planned, 
amid the odour of skins and bark, 
the purchase of their ancestral do- 
mains, and the revival of their 
family splendour. Our rector, with 
a rather awkward confusion be- 
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tween the spiritual and the secular 
not to speak of other damage to 

t. Paul’s language), tells us that, 
when the senior was dead, ‘ the 
son did not forget the mark of the 
prize to which he had been con- 
tinually pressed forward.’ 

Ranulph Crewe rose by degrees 
to greatness, but the earlier steps of 
his career are not distinctly marked. 
In 1608, be uired the lands of 
Crewe from Sir Christopher Hatton. 
He was Member of Parliament for 
Brackley, in Northamptonshire—a 
place which returns members no 
more; and, as member for his 
native county, he was, in 1614, 
elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The short and stormy 
Parliament appears to have dis- 
gusted him with political strife, 
and determined him to confine him- 
self to the law. He became King’s 
Sergeant; and at length, inJanuary, 
1625, Lord Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench. On the accession of 
Charles, he was reappointed to the 
Chief-Justiceship ; Tat his tenure 
of the office was not long, for in 
November, 1626, he was dismissed, 
in consequence of having given an 


opinion against the legality of the 
scheme by which the King attempted 
to raise forced loans without the 
authority of Parliament. The old 
man (for he was nearly seventy 
years of age) felt his dismissal 
severely ; but instead of becoming, 


like Coke, a leader of opposition to 
the Court, he endeavoured to obtain 
restoration—first, through the in- 
terest of Buckingham, and after 
the duke’s assassination, by a peti- 
tion to the King :— 

I was (he writes to Buckingham), by 
your favour, in the way to have raised 
and renewed in some measure my 
name and familly ; which, I will be bold 
to say, hath heretofore been in the best 
ranke of the famillys of my countrey ; 
till by a general heir the patrimony was 
carried from the line male into another 
sirname ; and since which time it hath 
been in a weake condition. 


He earnestly protests that the act 
by which he had offended did not 
a from any disloyalty; but 

e throughout steadily vindicates 
it, as the only course which he 
could have honestly taken. 

When times had changed, Denzil 
Hollis attempted to get some com- 
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pensation for Sir Ranulph, but in 
vain. During the Civil War, Crewe 
Hall, the mansion which the pros- 
perous lawyer had erected in the 

ide of his heart, was occupied by 

airfax with his troops; and the 
owner had to complain that, after 
his sufferings in the cause of par- 
liamen right, he was plundered 
by the Parliamentary forces, and 
compelled to pay more than his 
fair share towards their support. 
His last years were spent, not at 
the Cheshire mansion, but at his 
house in Westminster, whence he 
was to be seen issuing forth for a 
daily ride on his dappled gelding ; 
and after all his losses, he was able, 
as Echard informs us, to maintain 
an ‘honourable and profitable way 
of living,’ which won for him ‘no 
small esteem and reputation.’ 

Sir Ranulph died in 1646, at the 
age of eighty-seven. Lord Camp- 
bell characterizes him as ‘a per- 
fectly competent and thoroughly 
honest chief-justice-—as one who 
had the courage to oppose the 
Court when judges were removable 
at the Sovereign’s pleasure; when 
he might, according to the ideas of 
the time, ‘ have sacrificed his virtue 
without becoming infamous;’ and 
who discharged this duty without 
ostentation or bluster, but quietly 
and modestly, without seeking any 
other approbation than that of his 
own conscience :— 

From this excellent man (says our 
author to Master Hinchliffe) you, my 
child, are descended. Emulate his 
virtue, though you attain not to his 
wealth and fame. 

Like the Scotts of a later time, 
there were two sons of the Nantwich 
tanner who rose to eminence by 
the profession of law. Thomas, the 
a brother of Sir Ranulph, 

ecame King’s Sergeant, entered 
strongly into opposition to the 
Court, and after having been Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, was 
elected to the Speakership of the 
English House i the last parliament 
of James and in the first of Charles. 
His prosperity was increased by a 
marriage with Temperance, one of 
the co-heiresses of the Brays of 
Stene, in Northamptonshire ; and 
the side which he took in the reli- 
gious quarrels of the age may be 
guessed from the names of some of 
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his children—Nathanael, Salathiel, 
Patience, Temperance, Silence, 
(what a name for a lady !) and Pru- 
dence. The Puritanism of Sir 
Thomas was not, however, of the bar- 
barous, window-smashing, furiously- 
iconoclastic sort; for he built at Stene 
what Horace Walpole describes as 
‘a sweet little chapel,’ and there rest 
the bodies of the Crewes of Stene, 
under monuments and inscriptions 
which appear to be fine specimens 
of the taste in sculptureand in diction 
which marked the times to which 
they belong. John, the eldest son 
of Sir Thomas Crewe, was a conspi- 
cuous leader of the Parliamentary 
y, and is repeatedly mentioned 
in that character by Clarendon 
(whom Mr. Hinchliffe does not 
appear to have consulted). He was 
one of the Commissioners a annpee 
to treat with Charles at Us ridge, 
at Newcastle, and in the Isle of 
Wight; but as it was known that 
he would not consent to the project 
of bringing the King to ¢zial, he was 
excluded from Parliament by the 
more thoroughgoing section; and 
the services which he afterwards 
rendered to the royal family were 
rewarded at the Restoration with a 
peerage. Our author quotes man 
notices of him from the ever-wel- 
come pages of Pepys. ‘The first 
Lord Crewe was succeeded in 1679 
by his eldest son, Thomas, of whom 
there is nothing particular to record; 
but the second son was one of the 
most noted among the race. 
Nathanael Crewe, born in 1633, 
was educated at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, in the days of the Common- 
wealth, under the tuition of Dr. 
John Barnard, the son-in-law and 
biographer of Peter Heylyn.* He 
entered into orders, and, after his 
tutor’s example, exchanged his 
original Puritanism for very opposite 
opinions. Like his contemporary 
en, whom in character he re- 
sembled as little as possible, he is 
described as a musician by Antony a 
Wood, and as a preacher by Pepys ; 
and moreover, as he had, like Ken, 
the misfortune to cross the path of 
Bishop Burnet, we know the worst 
that political and personal enmity 
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could say of him. His musical ac- 
complishments do not appear to 
have been of any very high order— 
‘a violinist and a violist,’ says An- 
tony, ‘but always played out of 
tune, as having no goodeare.’ Mr. 
Pepys’s account of his oratory ismore 
favourable :— 

April 3, 1667. Dr. Crewe did make 
a very pretty, neat, sober, honest ser- 
mon; and delivered it very readily, 
decently, and gravely, beyond his years ; 
so I was exceedingly taken with it, and 
I believe, the wails chapel, he being 
but young; but his manner of delivery 
I do like exceedingly. 

Crewe distinguished himself by his 
zeal for the Restoration, and having 
been introduced to Charles IL., at- 
tached himself to the Court. Asa 
man of family in holy orders (a 
combination rare in those days), he 
found the King especially disposed 
to favour him, and after having 
rapidly passed through other pro- 
motions, including the headship of 
his college, he was, in 1671, conse- 
crated to the see of Oxford, and 
four years later was translated to 

urham. 

Lord Crewe was so deeply dis- 
gusted at the means by which his 
son had attained the episcopate, 
that he refused to sit in the House 
of Lords with him. During the 
reign of Charles, the bishop made 
himself conspicuous as a zealous 
partisan of the Romanist heir-pre- 
sumptive; and under James, when 
at Oxford, 

Old Obadiah 

Sang Ave Maria, 
Nathanael of Durham, like other 
ecclesiastics of Puritan origin, was 
found a ready tool for the execution 
of the King’s measures as to reli- 
gion. He was a member of the 
ecclesiastical commission; on the 
suspension of Bishop Compton, he 
was joined with Sprat in the admi- 
nistration of the diocese of London ; 
he ordered the clergy of his own 
diocese to read the Declaration for 
Liberty of Conscience, and has been 
accused (although untruly) of hav- 
ing suspended thirty of them for 
disobedience to the order. But, at 
length, the King’s infatuation went 


* Mr. Hinchliffe confounds this Barnard with his son,—p. 272. The Life of 
Heylyn is dedicated to Bishop Crewe. 
+ See Dr. Routh’s note on Burnet, iii, 145. 
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to a length which alarmed even 
Bishop Crewe. On the introduction 
of Father Petre into the council, 
the bishop withdrew from it; and 
he took part in the movemenis b 
which the Revolution was effected. 
He had, however, been so deeply 
implicated in the measures of James, 
that he was excepted from the ge- 
neral indemnity, and found it expe- 
dient to seek a refuge in Holland. 
He would have been fain to com- 
egg for his safety by resigning 
is see to Burnet, on condition of 
receiving a pension out of the reve- 
nues; but Burnet, according to his 
son, the judge, ‘refused to accept 
of the see upon these terms, which 
he thought might justly be con- 
strued criminal ;’* and Crewe was 
able to make his peace more cheaply, 
by surrendering to Government the 
patronage of the Durham prebends. 
Crewe was the first member of a 
noble family who had become a 
bishop since the Reformation ; and 
on the death of his brother, in 1697, 
he for the first time united the tem- 
ral with the spiritual peerage. 
Son and disgraceful as his political 
eonduct was, he appears to have 
been not only an amiable man, but 
an efficient bishop, and much re- 
spected by his clergy, among whom 
he lived ‘in state and bounty’ be- 
coming a wealthy baron and a great 
ecclesiastical prince. His episcopate 
lasted fifty years—the longest that 
has been Soon in the English 


Church, with the exception of Car- 


dinal Bourchier’s. George I. told 
him that ‘Durham must be a good 
air’—a remark which the bishops of 
the see would appear to have found 
true, to the days of Barrington and 
Maltby; and after having for thirty 
years Snome that Burnet was hun- 
grily looking to succeed him, Crewe 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
expectant die three years before 
himself. At the mature age of fifty- 
eight the bishop had married a lady, 
who died after a union of eight 

ears; and within four months of 

er death, he took for his second 
wife an earlier love, who had once 
refused him on the ground of un- 
equal age, but had found that the 
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lapse of ten years went far to re- 
move the inequality. Both mar- 
— were childless ; and on the 
bishop’s death, in 1721, the inheri- 
tance was shared among various 
families allied to that of Stene. But 
Bishop Crewe’s name is honourably 
preserved by a charity which he 
was able to establish by purchasing 
the forfeited estates of his Jacobite 
brother-in-law, Forster, member for 
Northumberland—the noble foun- 
dation of Bamborough Castle, ‘ the 
most extensively useful, as well as 
the most munificent, of all our 
eleemosynary institutions.’ + 

Mr. Hinchliffe is hard on the 
bishop-baron, and seems to fear that 
any allowance of his charitable deeds 
as an offset against his delinquen- 
cies would lead to some Popish 
doctrine of ‘human merit.’ or 
ourselves, we prefer the judgment 
of Southey, whose review of Surtees’ 
History of Durham appears to be 
unknown to our author :— 


Bishop Crewe had been a worldling 
and a time-server; but he outlived his 
faults, and they were not of the kind 
which leave cancerous roots behind them. 
Age, and affliction, and sorrow produced 
their salutary influence upon a disposi- 
tion which, in its worst days, had loom 
more weak than wicked ; his evil deeds 
have produced no worse consequences 
than the dishonour which, in English 
history, must ever be attached to his 
name; his good ones continue to bring 
forth fruit on earth, and we may be- 
lieve that the state of heart and mind 
from which they proceeded were such 
as to occasion joy in heaven.} 


While the younger branch of the 
Nantwich tanner’s family ended in 
the Bishop of Durham, the propert 
of the elder branch—Sir Secale 
Crewe’s descendants—was carried 
by an heiress into the family of 
Offiey. The father of the squire- 
consort (who assumed the name of 
Crewe) was that ‘ Right Worshipful 
John Offley, of Madeley Manor, in 
the county of Stafford, Esquire,’ to 
whom, as his ‘most honoured friend,’ 
Izaak Walton dedicated the Com- 
pleat Angler—a dedication which 
says more for the patron’s character 
than that of many a more preten- 


* Life, in History of his own Time, vi. 288. 
+ Quart. Rev., xxxix. 398, where an accourt of the charity may be found. 
t Quart. Rev., x<xix. 399. 
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tious book. From the son’s mar- 
riage with the great-granddaughter 
of Chief-Justice Crewe, was de- 
seended, in the third generation, 
John Crewe, who was born in 1742. 
For many years this gentleman re- 
presented Cheshire in Parliament, 
and his steady Whigism was re- 
warded by the ‘Talents’ adminis- 
tration with a peerage. But the 
lord was less remarkable than his 
wife—a lady whose beauty is com- 
memorated by many pens, and is 
perpetuated on the canvas of Rey- 
nolds. Im her the Whig party pos- 
sessed one of its great attractions. 
She shone among those fascinating 
dames whose condescension won the 
mob of Westminster for Fox; and 
whether in London during the ses- 
sion of Parliament, or at Crewe 
during the recess, the house over 
which she presided was a chief re- 
sort for all the wits, the orators, and 
other brilliant ornaments of Whig- 
ism, from the Prince of Wales 
downwards; nor was the society 
exclusively confined to Whigs. To 
her, Sheridan dedicated the School 
for Scandal, in verses which our 
moral Hinchliffe considers too com- 
plimentary for any child of Adam— 
‘ower like worshippin’ the creature,’ 
as the Scotch Presbyterian said of 
Sir Walter Scott’s reception in Ire- 
land; and, as appears from Moore’s 
Journal, ‘in allusion to Lad 
Crewe, they used to read the well- 
known line thus—‘ Crewe, admit 
me of thy mirth.”’ Among the 
amusements of Crewe Hall, there 
was an album, to which every one 
who had the curiosity to open it was 
bound to add a contribution of his 
own. From this, many extracts are 
given—bits of clever nonsense by 
Sheridan, Canning, Erskine, Lut- 
trell, Lord Palmerston (not our own 
immortal, but his father), and other 
persons of lasting or of transitory 
renown. The worst of all the verses 
are a couplet by which Canning is 
said to have given serious offence— 
alluding to Mrs. Crewe’s delight in 
a dog and in an ornamental dairy : 
Epitaph upon Mrs, Crewe’s dog Quan, 
who is to die some time or other, 
and, when he dies, is to be buried 
at Mrs, Crewe’s dairy. 
Poor Quan lies buried in the Dairy, 
And is not that a sad Quandary ? 
Mr. Hinchliffe says that ‘ perhaps 
VOL, LVII, NO, CCCXLI, 
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the jew d’esprit was too corrective 
of the mawkish sentiment which 
ladies yield to “in re doggery.” ’ 
We rather suspect that the delibe- 
rate and malicious badness of the 
lines was meant also as a fling at 
the tyranny of the album-tax; nay, 
(if chronology will allow) it seems 
likely that the same stone may have 
been aimed even at a third bird—the 
= of Betty Foy, from whom the 
ast three words of the epitaph are 
borrowed, and whose genius was but 
slowly discovered by his contempo- 
raries. 

Lady Crewe’s death, in 1818, 
eclipsed the gaiety of the Hall. 
Her husband spent the remaining 
eleven years of his life ‘in stately, 
monotonous hospitality ;’ and our 
author seems to remember with 
some horror the kindly-meant op- 
pression which compelled him to 
make one of the ‘dull, nepotic 
party.’ 

Crewe Hall, a grand old mansion, 
was built, as we have already said, 
under the auspices of Sir Ranulph. 
Tradition refers the design to an 
Italian artist; but Mr. Hinchliffe 
thinks that Inigo Jones had at least 
some shareinit. Its original aspect 
is represented in an old picture, 
which is engraved for this volume,— 
the Chief-Justice’s piebald gelding 
conspicuous in the foreground. In 
later times, like other fine old 
houses, it suffered cruelly from im- 
provers — the quaint, picturesque, 
‘trim garden,’ with its terraces, its 
formal beds, its clipt hedges, its 
ponds and jets, its mathematical 
arrangement of walks, being com- 
pelled to give way to the artificial 
nature of a jardin Anglais ; while, 
within doors, oak and stone were 
barbarously overlaid with chilling 
and unsightly paint. But the pre- 
sent owner has, with the aid of Mr. 
Blore as architect, and of Mr. Nes- 
field as landscape gardener, restored 
both the house and the pleasance to 
a more satisfactory condition; and 
if the reader should wish for details, 
he may find them only too amply in 
Mr. Hinchliffe’s book, where every 
room, down to the butler’s pantry, 
is described with a somewhat weari- 
some conscientiousness. 

Barthomley church is of respect- 
able architecture—an ‘ Early Eng- 
lish’ chancel with a ‘ perpendicular’ 

8s 
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body and tower; but it does not 
seem to be very remarkable. In 
the account of it, the rector peeps 
out with amusing unconsciousness. 
‘From the chancel,’ says Mr. 
Hinchliffe, ‘ you pass to the nave.’ 
You—the favoured reader—do 80, 
because you have had the privilege 
of being let into the church by the 
rector’s own special key of the 
chancel-door; whereas vulgar visi- 
tors, who have to fee the sexton for 
admittance, would have to take 
things in their more natural order, 
by entering through some door in 
the nave or in the tower. As the 
Ecclesiological Society has done its 
best to disgust all reasonable men 
with the technicalities of Gothic 
architecture, we shall not dwell on 
the features of Barthomley church, 
nor on the great excrescence of the 
Crewe mausoleum, nor on the monu- 
ments of Fulleshursts, Malbedengs, 
and other ancient families. But, in 
connexion with the effigy of a clerical 
Fulleshurst, we come on a rather 
marvellous piece of information, 
which is sed enough to take our 
breath away :— 

It is the tomb of the last Roman 
Catholic rector who had virtual posses- 
sion of the church. I say virtual, be- 
cause there is reason to believe that, ever 
since the Reformation, and the conse- 
quent transferring of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices to the Church as now established, a 
regular succession of incumbents of every 
old parish church in England has been 
appointed and recorded by the Church 
of Rome. 


What fearful visions does this 
open up tous! Every man, accord- 
ing to St. Hermas, has a good and 
a bad angel continually in attendance 
on him; but in addition to these, it 
would seem that every Anglican 
rector, vicar, or other incumbent of 
a church older than the Reforma- 
tion, has a third personage—not of 
the benevolent kind—dogging his 
steps—a dark, designing, impal- 

able, Romish double of himself. 
Eeak at that sallow, polite, but not 
altogether prepossessing gentleman, 
with a very scanty display of linen, 
and with a black coat reaching to 
his heels, who glides along with his 
eyes at once apparently bent on the 
ground, and furtively surveying the 
world on bothsides. You fancy that 
he is the priest of St. Peter Dami- 
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ani’s at Little Buggington ; and so 
he is. But in your simplicity you 
know not how many things he may 
be besides (for these Romanist in- 
cumbents must be shocking plural- 
ists, even if, as in old times, a good 
part of our English benefices be be- 
stowed.on foreigners). He is, per- 
haps, archdeacon of Canterbury, 
dean of St. Paul’s and of York, 
canon of Durham, rector of wealthy 
Doddington in the Cambridge fens, 
of Barthomley, Bishopsgate, and a 
score of otherwell-endowed parishes ; 
and if you could but see the myste- 
ries of his kitchen, you might dis- 
cover the waxen images of his un- 
suspecting Anglican rivals — the 
Crofts, the Milmans, the Cockburns, 
the Peytons, and the Hinchliffes— 
undergoing the gentle liquefaction 
of a slow fire, while a corresponding 
decrease is taking place in the fleshy 
substance of the originals. When 
an enlightened Conservative Whig 
is found to believe such ultra- 
Hawkstonian nonsense,what strange 
idola may we not expect to meet 
with among the readers of the 
Record and the frequenters of 
Exeter Hall ? 

The rectors of Barthomley have 
not been a very distinguished line. 
The only one of his predecessors 
whose name Mr. Hinchliffe supposes 
to have travelled beyond the neigh- 
bourhood is Zachary Cawdrey, a 
relation (although our author does 
not say so), of Humphrey Cawdrey, 
who, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
became famous as the hero of a 
‘Case,’ like Mr. Gorham or Arch- 
deacon Denison in our own day; 
and of Daniel Cawdrey, who distin- 
guished himself as a Sabbatarian 
controversialist in opposition to the 
Book of Sports, and afterwards 
manfully fought the great Inde- 
pendent Owen. Puritan by family 
and by name, Zachary himself was 
presented to the rectory in the time 
of the Commonwealth ; but instead 
of becoming a victim to the 
English massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, he seems to have followed the 
same policy with the contemporary 
laird of Todholes, as to whom it is 
recorded on his monument that he 
‘gat ffavour with all guvirnmentis 
of his tyme;’ and we find him, 
after the Restoration, indulging in 
church decorations which would 
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have drawn on him the wrath of 
Prynne in the earlier part of his own 
age, or of Westerton and the Morn- 
ing Advertiser in ours. Zachary 
published some tracts which the 
world has long forgotten; and as 
et the Book of Barthomley is by 
ar the most important contribution 
which literature has received from 
any of the rectors. 

linge Cawdrey’s incumbency, the 
living seems to have been pretty 
steadily disposed of on the femaily 
principle: Offley succeeds Offley, 
and Crewe succeeds Crewe. One 
of the Crewes, Randulph, whose in- 
cumbency lasted from 1758 to 1777, 
is said to haunt the rectory house 
to this day—‘ Why, I cannot sur- 
mise,’ says our author, ‘for it does 
not appear that he ever resided 
there; he lived and died at [his other 
arish] Warmingham’ (p. 340). 
But is not that, we may ask, the 
very reason why the poor pluralist 
should now be doomed to walk at 
Barthomley? Another Crewe, 
Charles by name, who held the 
living from 1782 to 1796, appears to 
have been a grand specimen of the 
‘old school’ of clergy :— 


He was suited to the period in which 
he lived ; and he had the respect of his 
neighbours and _ parishioners. His 
official duties were confined to the read- 
ing of the prayers at church, and one 
sermon on the Sunday, with occasional 
ope baptisms, marriages, and burials. 

e kept a small pack of harriers, the 
delight of the neighbourhood. On 
the day of hunting, a horn was sounded, 
about nine in the morning, in the stable 
yard of the rectory ; hither the neigh- 
bours, with long jumping poles in their 
hands, hastened, and found the master 
of the hounds, mounted on a strong and 
active cob, ready for the sport. They 
would sally forth, have their run, and 
return, with or without hare, at one, 
for dinner. 

Twice in the year, the farmers gra- 
tuitously undertook to draw coals for 
the Rector. In the middle of the night 
a string of carts and horses started for 
the pits, and about midday returned, 
followed by a band of dusky colliers, for 
whom, and the drivers of the carts, a 
dinner was provided at the rectory. 
All was prompted by mutual good-will, 
but generally ended in intemperance 
and riot. Charles Crewe was a popular 
man, and at his death he was much 
regretted.—(pp. 47-8.) 


We should hardly have expected 
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to find this gentleman one of the 
three literary rectors; but it ap- 
pears that he published a treatise 
against infidelity, and one against 
the repeal of the Test Act, 
which are said to display much 
ability, ‘a considerable and varied 
amount of learning, doctrinal views 
clear and evangelical, in the proper 
sense of that term,’ and (alas!) ‘a 

rievous lack of charity towards 
Sioention ’ (pp. 48-9). 

The notice of Charles Crewe is 
followed by a grand flourish of 
trumpets; for the House of Hinch- 
liffe, which has furnished Barthom- 
ley with two rectors, is now about 
to appear on the scene. 

Passing over some round-mouthed 
sentences as to the opportunities of 
rising in this free country, we find 
that the name of Hinchliffe is not 
uncommon in Yorkshire; and that 
our author’s ‘amour propre was 
somewhat wounded’ when, on enter- 
ing the town of Leeds, he saw ‘a 
barber’s pole projecting, with its 
ribbon-like and emblematic stripes, 
from the wall of a house, under 
whose shadow was a notice that 
one Hinchliffe, hairdresser and 
shaver, was ready to operate upon 
the heads and chins of her Majesty’s 
lieges.’ Still greater was the shock 
when, immediately afterwards, he 
read at his hotel, in the county 
paper, that another of the clan had 

een sentenced to transportation 
for seven years. Alas for the Leeds 
branch of the family! Even aa our 
proofsheet is before us, we read in 
the Times that ‘Benjamin Hinch- 
liffe, tailor and commission-agent,’ 
was convicted before the recorder of 
that borough, under the Fraudulent 
Trustees Act,’ and was sentenced 
to imprisonment and hard labour 
for eight months. We have little 
doubt that Mr. Hinchliffe, during 
that visit to Leeds, called on his 
unconvicted namesake, and that, in 
consequence of the rector’s hint, 
the good man’s tonsorial operations 
have ever since been carried on under 
the appropriate sign of St. Bette- 
line’s Head. May St. Guthlake 
watch over the throats of his cus- 
tomers ! 

‘The family of Bishop Hinch- 
liffe,, we are told, ‘was origi- 
nally of Saxony: a member of it, 
leaving his own ey came to 

ssi 
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London, and settled there in the 
silk trade’ (p. 50). As Hinch- 
liffes are plentiful in Yorkshire, 
as there is nothing of a German 
sound in the name, and as one of 
the London silk-mercers who bore it, 
after having made a fortune in the 
neighbourhood of Covent-garden, 
retired to enjoy his ease and 
dignity in that county, we should 
= that the settlement of the 

axon patriarch in England must 
have been nearer to the days of 
Hengist and Horsa than to those of 
Howell and James. But be this 
as it may, in the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century there dwelt in 
Swallow-street one Mr. Hinchliffe, 
a livery-stable-keeper, who had a 
son baptized by the name of John. 
The boy was educated at Westmin- 
ster, where, in 1747,heacted Tyropius 
(amistake, apparently, for Pyropus), 
in the Latin comedy of Ignoramus 
—a piece which is usually supposed 
to have been written by a Cam- 
bridge wit named Ruggle, in the 
reign of James I., but which our 
author (doubtless on the authority 
of family tradition) attributes to 
Terence (p. 52). From school, 
John Hinchliffe went to Peterhouse, 
and from Cambridge he returned to 
fill the office of usher at West- 
minster. After this, being a Whig, 
he became tutor in great families 
of the same persuasion, and the 
employment proved highly profit- 
able. The tutorship of Mr. Crewe 
(already known to us as the first 
Lord Crewe of that ilk) was re- 
warded with a pension of £300 a- 
year, and led to a marriage with 
the pupil's sister ; while the Deyon- 
shires and Graftons were able, with- 
out any expense to themselves, to 
reward his tuition with high eccle- 
siastical preferments. ittle as 
George it. loved the party, the 
Whig clergyman was made one of 
the royal chaplains, and might, if 
he had thought fit, have numbered 
the heir-apparent among his pupils. 
In 1768 he was presented to the 
Mastership of Trinity. In the fol- 
lowing year, he was consecrated 
bishop of Peterborough; and as 
retention of the Mastership with 
his bishopric was complained of, 
he silenced the complaints in a way 
highly satisfactory to himself, by 
exchanging his academical office 
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for an easier and yet more lucrative 
dignity, the deanery of Durham. 
Those were the days for such of the 
clergy as could reckon on good 
family or political interest—more 
especially for the elevated spirits 
who were raised by the profession 
of liberalism above the suspicion of 
anything objectionable in their own 
practice ! 

Bishop Hinchliffe is described as 
agood speaker, an eloquent preacher, 
and a very lively companion. That 
he was faultless, our author does 
not think it necessary to assert; 
but he is very angry with a cha- 
racter which is given of the bishop 
in Oumberland’s Memoirs; and 
which, we must allow, is not exactly 
the sauce with which one would 
care to eat one’s own grandfather. 


It may suit Cumberland—the plotter 
of unread plays, the contriver of dra- 
matic accidents—to talk of ‘a lucky 
combination of opportunities !’ This is 
not the Christian’s language; he will 
never acknowledge luck to be the pivot 
upon which a man’s advancement turns ; 
he recognises the hand of a Divine Pro- 
vidence in the rise and fall of every man. 
The Bishop had his mission ; and, from 
all I ever heard of him from those who 
knew him well, I must say, he was gifted 
with abilities and attainments adapted 
thereto.—(p. 60.) 


This seems to us, in good truth, 
to be nothing better than solemn 
nonsense. It is no doubt true, in 
the meaning which Mr. Hinchliffe 
intends, that every one has his 
‘ mission’ —d.e., that his career in 
life serves in some way or other to 
fulfil the designs of Divine provi- 
dence; but instead of barring all 
judgment on character and conduct, 
the effect of this consideration would 
be merely to change our form of 
speech. Instead of asking whether 
a man acted well or ill, we should 
have to ask whether his ‘ mission’ 
was to do himself credit, or the con- 
trary; and, for our own part, we do 
not think the change an improve- 
ment in respect either of good sense 
or of piety. It might have been a 
bishop’s ‘ mission’—we are very far 
from suggesting that it was Bishop 
Hinchliffe’s—to show how unwor- 
thily high office in the Church might 
be attained, and how shamefully it 
might be administered. And. if 
Bishop Hinchliffe is not to be cen- 
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sured because he ‘ had his mission,’ 
how can our author feel justified in 
his remarks on Bishop Crewe? 
Nor can we agree with the spirit of 
a passage as to Bishop Hinchliffe, 
which is quoted from the Alumni 
Westmonasterienses :— 


If his rapid elevation was in con- 
sequence of his acquaintance and con- 
nexion with persons of influence and 
power in the State, yet he showed him- 
self well qualified for the important 
stations he was called on to fill.—(p. 59.) 


The writer forgets that promotion 
should be justified by something 
before as well as after; that Dr. 
Hinchliffe’s advancement involved 
the exclusion of others whose merit 
was both greater in degree and of a 
more properly ecclesiastical kind ; 
and that those who had thus earned 
promotion would, if advanced to the 
episcopate, have probably discharged 
its duties at least as well as he, or 
better. 

From the rector’s male ancestry 
we come to the female side of the 
house. Here the pedigree starts 
from the dragonnades, when a Pro- 
testant, named De Beauvoir, made 
his escape from Marseilles, and after 
having sojourned for a time with 
namesakes in Guernsey, set up his 
rest in England. The son of this 
refugee ‘ Anglified his name into 
Bover,’ entered into the navy, fought 
his French cousins, and became a 
post-captain. Captain Bover was 
in the affair which cost Byng his 
life, and was one of the admuiral’s 
witnesses on his trial. But the next 
commander under whom he served 
—Admiral Hoare—although a per- 
son of less historical note than Byng, 
was far more remarkable for ws:— 

Of this tar of the old school I must 
not omit to say afew words. He was a 
character ; and the original from whom 
Smollett drew his humorous and immor- 
tal picture of Hawser Trunnion. He 
was a rough, daring—every inch a— 
sailor ; and at sea or on land, in conver- 
sation or occupation, or in the arrange- 
ment of his house, never lost sight of 
the deepest nauticism: in fact, he was 
a perfect contrast to his Anglo-Franco 
captain, whose mind and manners bore 
the refined polish of his fatherland. The 
admiral settled for a time in Cheshire 
* * * where he set to work to build a 
house, not after the fashion of an archi- 
tect, but after the model of a ship. In 
it he had his cabins and places, called 
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by names which I, who am not a sailor, 
cannot venture to pronounce ; and before 
it was a grass-plot, surrounded by a 
ha-ha, whereon he trudged for exercise, 
honouring it with the name of ‘ quarter- 
deck.’ All who approached him there 
were required to do so with their hats 
off, and with every other mark of respect 
and duty which belong to the reality. 
Bells sounded the time of day; and as 
an Admiral on board his flag-ship, he 
breakfasted, dined, and supped, and 
went to bed. His movements were re- 
gulated by the weather-vane; in a kind 
of a log-book the points of the wind and 
the occurrences of the day were noted 
down. His conversation about terres- 
trial things was interlarded with nautical 
phraseology : on land he was at sea. In 
fact, he was amphibious—a terrestro- 
nautico-animal; but, with all his pro- 
fessional foibles, not a warmer-hearted, 
kinder, or more hospitable creature ever 
existed.—(p. 73.) 


Captain Bover married the last 
representative of the Malbedengs, 
who had sunk from their former 
grandeur into the position of yeo- 
men; and of this marriage came 
another naval hero, who distin- 
guished himself by his courageous 
behaviour as lieutenant of the flag- 
ship at the Nore when the mutiny 
broke out, and commanded the 
Hecla at Camperdown. His three 
sisters, who spent their youth at 
Warrington, were renowned in a 
wide circle around that town for 
their beauty, their wit, and their 
accomplishments. One of them, 
notwithstanding her Huguenot an- 
cestry, married a Roman Catholic 
gentleman of the name of Dicconson 
—whose Romanism, however, was 
of an ‘old school’ very different 
from the Romanism of Newman and 
Manning :— 

He was up to all kinds of frolics, so 
welcome to children, but did not confine 
them to children alone ; he used to tell 
with much glee, the tricks he played 
upon older ones, and more especially one 
upon a French friend. 


This trick consisted in directing 
his gardener to plant ripe pine- 
apples here and there in his park, 
as if they grew naturally in the open 
air, and then, taking the Frenchman 
out for a walk, to send him away 
with a great revolution in his ideas 
as to the qualities of the English 
climate. Noris this Mr. Hinchliffe’s 
only tale of the humours which Mr. 
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Dicconson indulged at the expense 
of his foreign co-religionists. 
Another of the sisters died un- 
married,—not for want of offers; the 
third became wife of the Reverend 
Edward Hinchliffe, son of the bishop, 
rector of Barthomley, and father of 
our ownrector. These Warrington 
belles bring us acquainted with the 
festivities which took place at Eaton 
Hall in honour of Lord Belgrave’s 
majority,in 1789. There isa printed 
record of the celebration, which bears 
the title of The Salt Box, and was 
edited by the young lord’s tutor, and 
from this miscellany our author 
borrows some pleasant pages. The 
head-gardener writes to complain 
that his trees are defaced by ama- 
tory inscriptions; and we have a 
specimen of the way in which 
Cheshire Orlandos expressed their 
admiration of their Rosalinds. Then 
follows an account of some theatri- 
cal entertainments. The Lord of 
Eaton was manager, the heir-appa- 
rent acted Hamlet, the Marquis of 
Worcester Laertes; Miss Anne 
Bover (afterwards Mrs. Hinchliffe) 
was Ophelia in the tragedy, and 
Cook in the farce of High Life 
Below Stairs which followed; and 
her sisters also took part in the per- 
formances. Next comes a very 
lively piece of idleness,—an account 
of a voyage on the lake, during which 
the light-hearted party played at 
* What is my thought like?’ The 
freshness and vivacity of The Salt 
Box become touching when we re- 
member that all the gay and bright 
young people whose unaffected and 
miess nonsense it records are now 
gone—that the young Lord Bel- 
grave of 1789 died long ago as an 
aged Marquis of Westminster, and 
the young Marquis of Worcester as 
an aged Duke of Beaufort. Let us 
console ourselves with the reflection 
that the houses of Eaton and Bad- 
minton still flourish; that the ver- 
satile heroine of the stage survives 
in the historian of Barthomley; and 
that even the editor of The Salt Box 
is not without his representative on 
earth. For Lord Belgrave’s tutor 
was no less a person than ‘ the far- 
famed Giffard’ (as Mr. Hinchliffe 
is — to misspell the name) : 
and The Salt Box was an elder bro- 
ther of the Quarterly Review. 
The Hinchliffe and Bover genea- 
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logies bring down the list of rectors 
to the present time. Our friend, 
although he will not blow his own 
trumpet, treats us to sundry para- 
graphs from the county newspaper 
—paragraphs (he assures = not 
written by himself—in which he 
figures with great glory, as gettin 
up parochial rejoicings and annu 
festivals for young Barthomley. 
These praises are left to find their 

— appreciation. We have no 

oubt that they are perfectly true, 
or that we may equally rely on the 
speeches delivered to the glory of a 

arthomley gentleman who was pre- 
sented with a service of plate for 
his excellence as chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions; but we must 
think that, on the last of these sub- 
jects at least, the extracts from the 
newspaper are rather longer than 
they need have been. 

From parson to clerk is a natural 
descent. Mr. Hinchliffe’s expe- 
rience of the lower class of func- 
tionaries has not been favourable. 
‘ Alas, for parish-clerks!’ he says; 
‘from generation to generation, 
drunkenness has been their charac- 
teristic vice.’ One clerk was ejected 
for scandalous life, by a process in 
the Bishop of Chester's court. 
Another is celebrated by tradition in 
those parts as ‘the clerk of Bar- 
thomley,’ chiefly on account of a 
trick anol on him while in liquor, 
which led to his having a vision of 
the Inferno, with little resemblance 
either to Drithelm’s or to Dante's. 
And at the present clerk the ex- 
rector’s malicious charity discharges 
the Parthian dart of ‘ hoping that he 
is a better man than hewas’ (p.121). 
But from the line of bibacious clerks, 
one with the unpromising name of 
Corke stands forth as an exception 
to the general fondness for the 
bottle; for ke enriched the Church 
with a copy of ‘ Fox’s invaluable 
history’"—not the History of James 
II., but the Acts and Monuments 
(p. 105). In addition to this trea- 
sure, the church sesses the 
Assembly’s Annotations; so that 
if chained books were not as harm- 
less as chained lions, we might 
expect to find the good people of 
Barthomley rather Bitter y purita- 
nical in their views both of eccle- 
siastical history and of theology. 

With benefactions (or, as farmers 
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are apt to style them, benefications) 
of all sorts, Barthomley is well 
endowed. The Crewes lars been 
profuse of money and blankets, and 
the family coachman of a former 
generation bequeathed something 
like thirteenpence-halfpenny week] 

for the purchase of bread—a gift 
well intended by the founder, 
although a late Oxford reformer 
may not be altogether wrong in 
wishing to put down such charities 
by Act of Parliament, as worse than 
useless. 

Leading us abroad into the 
parish, Mr. Hinchliffe introduces 
us' to sundry notable characters. 
There is William Bradshaw, ‘ pub- 
lican, shopkeeper, singer, choir- 
leader,’ whose musical taste was all 
for ‘good sound stuff—Handel’s, 
Haydn’s, Mozart’s—not those light, 
flimsy things Methodists use, not 
worth the hearing.’ There was 
Mrs. Kelsall, a yeoman’s widow, 
known to Mr. Hinchliffe in his 
boyhood, and commemorated in a 
passage for which we wish that we 
could find room. There is the 
parish historian, Mr. Latham, a rich 
retired farmer, whose chronicle 
would seem to be written with great 
spirit, although his views as to 
orthography are somewhat peculiar. 
See, for example, the conclusion of 
his account of ‘1838, June 28, 
curronation of Queen Victoria,’ 
where the Rector comes once more 
in for glorification :— 

They drank the Queen’s health with 
great aplause, then about one hundred 
poor men were regaled with ale, with 
loud hurays, bells ringing, band play- 
ing, then the merrey dance begun by 
about twenty cupple on the lawn of our 
worthy rector, until nearly dusk, wen 
the fier works began, wich ended the 
pleasintest day I ever experienced on 
such an occasion.—(p. 121.) 


There are accounts not only of 
worthies, but of «waworthies, which, 
presented as they are with the real 
names of living men, appear some- 
times to verge rather too closely on 
the actionable. The last words of 
one of these stories confirm an idea 
which some indescribable charac- 
teristics of Mr. Hinchliffe’s style 
had led us to entertain very early 
in the book:—‘ A warrant, signed 
by uz for Tom Penlington’s appre- 
hension, remains to this day un- 
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executed.’ Our rector is one of 
the Great Unpaid ! 

The country around Barthomley 
would seem, although not very 
striking, to have a quiet and enjoy- 
able beauty; and the village itself, 
standing on a hill, must be a plea- 
sant sight, with its old-fashioned 
‘black and white’ cottages peeping 
from among the trees. Of its 
buildings, two are specially men- 
tioned: the rectory, which in the 
engraving looks vastly comfortable, 
and which Mr. Hinchliffe found to 
be so, notwithstanding the penal 

erambulations of his predecessor, 

andulph Crewe; and the inn— 
the ‘ White Lion’—‘ kept by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bebbington, two old and 
much-respected servants of the first 
Lord Crewe; and if any traveller 
appreciates cleanliness, good plain 
cooking, and cheerful civility in a 
quiet village inn, let me recommend 
him to this’ (p. 127). 

When we go to Barthomley, it is 
at the ‘ White Lion’ that we mean 
to take up our quarters; not that 
we doubt the hospitality of Crewe 
Hall, or of the rectory—to say 
nothing of the worthy chairman of 
quarter sessions; but because we 
prefer looking about us at our ease, 
and fear that, if our presence were 
generally known, the admiration of 
our Cheshire friends would be rather 
oppressive, so that, like Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, we should find spectatwm 
veniunt swallowed up in spectentur 
ut ipsi. In the mean time, however, 
we think it right to caution Mr. 
and Mrs. Bebbington against any 
dictatorial personage who may ap- 
pear at the ‘ White Lion,’ arrayed 
in a coat of the same colour with 
our wrapper, and displaying on its 
buttons the floral emblems of the 
three kingdoms,—londly ordering 
things about, and speaking of him- 
self in the plural—‘ Bring ws a pint 
of sherry ;’ ‘ We are going to look 
at the Hall,’ and so forth. With 
such an inmate, the good host and 
hostess will do well to look to their 
silver spoons. The true reviewer, 
when he puts up at the ‘ Lion,’ will 
be strictly incognito; nor will it be 
discovered until after our departure 
(when some mistake of the post- 
office will probably betray the fact) 
that the quiet, unassuming gentle- 
man who lately occupied the best 
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parlour,—whom Mrs. Bebbington 
took for a staid colonel, while 
Mr. Bebbington was inclined to 
style him ‘Mr. Archdeacon,’—was 
nothing less than an avatar of 
Fraser. 

The great industry of Barthomley 
is the manufacture of cheese— 
cheese, the very best of Cheshire, 
such as would have delighted the 
palate of Charlemagne himself, who, 
according to the Monk of St. Gall, 
was deeply skilled in the judgment 
of cheese ;* for the cheeses made 
in the parish command the highest 

rices in Nantwich market. Mr. 

inchliife duly feels the dignity of 
this production ; but perhaps he is 
not aware of the power ascribed to 
it in one of Richter’s novels, where 
an English nobleman, with the un- 
couth title of Lord Horion, is repre- 
sented as taking up his abode in a 
little German Court, and acquiring 
an entire mastery over the Grand 
Duke by means of cheeses from his 
Cheshire estates; ‘for,’ says Jean 
Paul, ‘ with a good Chesterkase, you 
may make whatever you please of a 
German sovereign prince.’ In a 
religious point of view, the manu- 
facture of cheese bears the blame 
of keeping the Cheshire matrons 
from morning service on Sundays. 
Our author and other clergymen 
have engaged in a vigorous warfare 
against this state of things; they 
have proved that there is nothing 
in the most critical of tyroplastic 
operations which may not safely 
stand over until Monday; and 
aided as they are by squires, and 
even by farmers, it is to be hoped 
that they will gain the victory. We 
may, however, venture to hint that 
in other parts of England, where 
there is no cheese-making to plead, 
women of the poorer classes are 
very little in the habit of going to 
church on Sunday mornings; and 
consequently, that if the labours 
of the dairy should be given up, 
our reverend friends of Cheshire 
must look sharply to form in their 

arishioners a habit of church-going 

y striking while the iron is hot, 
before the good women can dis- 
cover that cooking, ‘ tidying up,’ or 
‘minding the babby,’ are available 
as excuses for absenting themselves. 
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The agriculture of Barthomley 
was until very late times of a some- 
what barbarous sort; nor were the 
habits of the farmers in those days 
very refined :— 

Supping, a term for the curds and 
whey which remain after the cheese is 
made, is one great ingredient of the 
meals of a farm-house. I can recollect 
when buttermilk and potatoes, and a 
small bit of bacon, formed the dinner of 
master, mistress, and servants ; knives 
and forks were not used: the piece of 
bacon was held in one hand, and nibbled 
at with careful economy, whilst the 
other hand wielded an iron spoon, which 
was incessantly dipped in a large brown 
dish of potatoes, rendered tasty by a 
sauce of mixed flour, water, and bacon 
grease ;—and very savoury and good it 
smelt: a tin can of buttermilk stood by 
the side of each person. The Shropshire 
farmers, more accustomed to the delica- 
cies of beef and beer, charge ours, in 
Cheshire, with ‘living at the best end of 
the pig-trough.’—(p. 134.) 

Both husbandry and civilization 
have since made rapid strides — 
thanks partly to the railroad, which 
has brought our once-retired Bar- 
thomley into the very highway from 
London, to Wales and Dublin, and 
has called into being the new town 
of Crewe at the great junction- 
station within the parish. But there 
is still room for improvement in the 
habits of the farmers, who drink on 
all possible occasions—at marriages 
and christenings, at burials and on 
rent-days, and never fail on Satur- 
day evening to ‘come home market- 
Fresh.’ 

Barthomley rejoices in the main- 
tenance of old customs. There, 
Chester mysteries are still enacted 
by the boys—‘ St. George and the 
Slasher,’ with the rest of the Seven 
Champions. On All Souls’ Day 
there is the custom of ‘souling,’ or 
begging for ‘ soul-cakes :’— 

Soul, soul, for an apple or two— 

If you have no apples, pears will do ; 

Pray, good mistress, a soul-cake. 

In Easter week there is ‘Lifting,’ 
when on Monday the ladies, and on 
Tuesday the gentlemen, of the more 
dignified families are solemnly raised 
up in an arm-chair, and of course 
have to pay for ‘this ceremonial 
exaltation ;’ and for the heads of 
the parish there is the churchwar- 


* Monach, Sangall. Gesta Karoli, i. 17. ap. Pertz, Monum. Hist. Germ. ii. 
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dens’ dinner, at which loud applause 
is always called forth by the follow- 
ing loyal ditty :— 
Come, brave boys, prosperation 
Be to the Church and nation ! 
Come, brave boys! 
Here is a health to the heir of Crewe! 
With our hats all on the ground, 
So let the health go round. 
He’s a Noble Lord by birth and fame ; 
He’s a root and a branch of an honour- 
able name ; 
He’s a churchman bold ; 
He’s a heart of gold. 
He’s a fool and an ass 
That refuses his glass ; 
Here’s a health to the heir of Crewe ! 
Cheer, cheer, cheer, boys, cheer ! 
Here’s a health to the heir of Crewe ! 
—(p. 145.) 
Barthomley is not without its 
superstitions ; indeed, superstition 
seems to be somewhat rampant in 
those regions; for it was at no 
great distance that, as the report of 
the last Stafford assizes ree aaa 
us, Mr. Dunnicliff, the man of art, 
bubbled Farmer Charlesworth out 
of thirty pounds for ‘ showing books 
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with old Bull of Byerley,’ and 
otherwise acting for the protection 
of the farmer, his wife, and his 
stock, against the spells of the 
dowager Sins. Charlesworth and her 
familiars. But we must not linger 
over our author’s details of such 
matters; and we must altogether 
leave unnoticed much that our 
readers might possibly find more 
interesting than anything that we 
have quoted from the volume. Let 
us conclude by expressing a hope 
that the young gentleman to whom 
the Letters on Barthomley are 
addressed— 
The last, completest, birth of time 
mature,— 


will emulate the virtues and the 
graces of his various ancestors—the 
Crewes, the Hinchliffes, the Mal- 
bedengs, the Bovers, and all the 
rest of them; and by assuring Mr. 
Hinchliffe that we shall be delighted 
to welcome a volume on his present 
parish of Mucklestone as a com- 
panion to that which we have now 
introduced to our readers. o% 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN LAMENT FOR JOHN COMPANY. 


\ E will confess that we were 

among the first to cast a stone. 
Five years ago, when the Charter 
Act was under discussion, and the 
party which has since been so dis- 
comfited under the title of Young 
India was earning for itself its fatal 
reputation, we ventured to say in 
Fraser that the motto of Indian 
reformers should be, ‘Good Go- 
vernor-Generals, and down with the 
Double Government.’ We wrote 
as we thought: and for the abolition 
of the Double Government, with its 

onderous mysteries, with its un- 
fathomable power of evading dis- 
closure, there is still much to be 
said. But we will not be guilty of 
the impertinence of trying to dove- 
tail opinions on Indian matters 
written in 1853, with opinions pro- 
fessed in 1858. 

Consistency is a virtue which 
Englishmen, since Sir Robert Peel's 
time, have been perhaps apt to un- 
dervalue. We owe it therefore to 
ourselves to make out a plausible 
connexion between the thought of 
1853 and the thought of 1858, but 


with this the public has nothing to 
do. In their eyes the Indian ob- 
server is released by the ’57 from 
all ties of consistency. Without 
further justification, then, we venture 
to say, we grieve heartily for John 
Company’s decease. 

It will appear that we accept the 
fact asinevitable. Perhaps, indeed, 
this very Thursday night in the 
beginning of March, a strong oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons is 
making the death of the Company 
a doubtful contingency; already, 
perhaps, the whisper gets abroad 
that it has pleased Heaven to make 
my Lord Clanricarde a great agent 
in the world’s affairs, and that his 
astounding assumption of the Privy 
Seal, and a leading voice in the 
Councils of England, has caused an 
anti-ministerial reaction which will 
modify the future of British India 
for the next hundred years: all this 
may be; but sitting here on the 
banks of the Indus, in a remote 
corner of India, such possibilities 
can have but feeble weight; we 
must accept tle mind of our country- 
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men as expressed in the latest mail 
which has come to hand, and by those 
advices England was handed over 
to a despotic minister and a powerful 
print, to Lord Palmerston and the 
Times newspaper ; and between the 
two, God help John Company. 

And yet we fully acknowledge 
that it was not in the power even 
of so ominous a conjunction as 
Palmerston and Printing-house- 
square to kill the Company, had 
the Company been true to itself. 

That stupid system of insolent 
secrecy, a relict of the aristocratic 

e which, when found to linger in 
plebeian bureaux, becomes simply 
intolerable ; that systematic secrecy 
which, with a superstitious folly 
worthy of Lord Eldon or an ostrich, 
sought, up to July, 1857, to ignore 
the press, and then betook itself to 
type when it was too late: that 

ark mantle of irresponsibility which 
allowed, and does allow to this day, 
the English nation to remain in 
ignorance as to who was the real 
author of all our difficulties,—who 
fought the Affghan war; the system 
which has made responsibility, a 
vigorous reality for subordinates, 
but for chiefs an idle word,—these 
sins the Company has; by these 
sins John has consented to his own 
murder; he has repented too late; 
a reaction in his favour has already 
set in, but cannot now save him. 
In the eleventh hour he takes the 
British nation into his confidence, 
and even at the eleventh hour he 
finds a world of hearers. But for 
ten hours previously he has allowed 
his enemies to poison the ear of the 
British nation, himself too magnifi- 
cent to offer even a faint contra- 
diction ; and now he finds that for 
thousands he can persuade of the 
truth in one hour, millions have 
learnt to believe a lie in the neglected 
ten; and Lord Palmerston and the 
Times newspaper would rather fall 
into a pleasant sin with the million, 
than wade through a painful repent- 
ance, and unlearning of old convic- 
tions with the thousand. 

We assume, then, that John Com- 
pany must die; we own that toa cer- 
tain extent it serves him right. Still, 
when we find ourselves on the brink 
of so great a revolution, when we 
survey what we are about to lose, 
and measure what we are about to 
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gain, it is impossible not to heave 
something more than a sentimental 
sigh; to aspire, as regards the 
future, Heaven help us all! to utter, 
as regards the past at least, the 
feeble lament, poor old John! 

We will not mourn the Company 
because of its success. That indeed 
will be a favourite theme for school- 
boys: a splendid theme for some 
future Macaulay,—and it is by 
Macaulays and schoolboys that the 
most brilliant themes are selected. 

We will not allow ourselves any 
rhetorical flight as to the worth of 
that Government which began by 
affronting the shock of an empire at 
Plassey, and died overcoming the 
shock of an army of its own trained 
soldiers at Delhi. 

We will not mourn the Company 
because of its superiority to 
Colonial Governments. We will 
leave to others that rich harvest of 
sarcastic eulogy which is to be 
reaped by instituting a comparison 
between the records of Leadenhall- 
street and the records of Downing- 
street ; between the Little Peddling- 
ton histories of this settlement and 
that island, and the stately annals 
Of the great Eastern Empire. 

We will not mourn the Company 
on personal grounds; though we 
have good grounds to do so, for we 
eat the Company’s salt. We will 
not recall the praise which has 
become proverbial—that the Old 
Lady in Leadenhall-street is good 
to her children ; the praise conceded 
even by enemies that the Company 
rewards merit; nor will we contrast 
this with the meagre generosity of 
the English Government, with the 
stinted liberality of the ten-pounders, 
who, speaking by the voice of a 
Williams and a Cox, estimate heroes 
by the pound, and calculate with 
earnest severity, rT helped 
by an aristocracy which loves to 
confer honours only on ‘ honourable 
men,’ how cheap great service 
can be had. 

Only one class would we enlighten 
on this subject, and that is the 
class of Anglo-Indians. If any 
young man, fresh from the Greeks 
and Romans, fresh too, perhaps, 
from that exciting literature where- 
with the minds of ingenuous youth 
are in these days distracted, has 
come to India full of a notion that 
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the East India Company’s rule has 
been all very wrong and horrible— 
that cost what it may to the 
‘service,’ the Almighty himself has 
declared—speaking in 1857—in the 
lightning and the whirlwind that 
the Company shall no longer cum- 
ber the earth ; to this young man we 
will say nothing rude, but only wish 
him God speed, quite sure that as 
he grows older and wiser, as expe- 
rience eo his enthusiasm, he 
will find that he has been talking 
nonsense. But if there be any old 
member of either service —and 
doubtless there are many such— 
who, having spent a long life in 
trying to work every event to his 
own advantage, is now calculating 
what personal profit will accrue to 
himself from the demise of John 
Company, we will answer him point 
blank. None whatever, but quite 
the contrary. Have you sacrificed 
all for yourself? Have you spent 
days, and months, and years, in re- 
ducing your mind to the focus of 
the army list, and are you now 
thinking with all the eagerness of a 
selfish little mind, ‘ while heaven 
and earth are coming together,’ and 
John Company dies, and Lord 
Palmerston reigns in his stead, 
‘ What shall I gain by it all?’ The 
answer is captalh ly ‘ Nothing.’ 
There are many officers in the Indian 
army who regard changes of admi- 
nistration, first, as they concern the 
empire ; secondly, as they concern 
themselves. These are the men 
who fought the 1857 out, and these 
will prosper, though Lord Clanri- 
carde himself be Governor-General. 
But there are others who have 
served John Company for their 
pudding only, and are willing to let 
poor John die provided they get 
their pudding all the same. Of 
them it is satisfactory to know that 
they have lost the best of pudding 
masters. The liberal Government 
which was so tender of the possible 
rights of its good servants as to 
recognise the rights of all who were 
not proved bad, will be succeeded 
by a Government far more en- 
lightened ; a Government so fearful 
lest it should enrich a rogue, that 
it will starve all its honest men; a 
Government that shall think it a 

h duty gratuitously to assume 
at Agra the language which the 
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ees unwashed compel at Lambeth. 
e age of ‘ Services’ is past. A good 
thing—say those who transfer the 
party feeling of England to India. 

thing—says every man who 
has spent five years in India. 

But not for his lordly magnifi- 
cence, not for his paternal tender- 
ness, not for his more than colonial 
virtue, not for his imperial triumphs, 
—not for these will we raise a stave 
for our poor dying ‘ Honourable 
John ;’ but for that wherein he is 
most abused, for that wherein he 
was most noble, for that, in the pre- 
servation of which from off his 
funeral pile British India is most 
deeply interested,—even for his 
traditonal icy. 

‘ The traditions of British India 
are all wrong;’ so thunders the 
Times, so sanctimoniously preaches 
the platform, so insolently yells 
Young India, supported by the 
gross cheers of the radicals of the 
extreme Left. And honest Pater- 
familias, who really wishes to do 
right, cannot resist the triple autho- 
rity; the arguments of the Times 
look so like logic, the wailings of 
the platform sound so like Scripture, 
the rant of Young India reads so 
like philanthropy ; surely argument, 
religion, and charity are all —— 
opposed to the traditions of the 

ompany. 

at are these traditions, which 
the Times so boldly asserts to be all 
wrong? Wes not be contra- 
dicted when we state that they are 
these: perfect religious toleration, 
and an unceasing, pertinacious effort 
quietly and gradually to raise the 
native to the European level in the 
eye of the law. 

It is a striking proof how entirel 
in unison these ‘ traditions’ are wi 
what is best in the English charac- 
ter, that prior to the 1857 that | 
eurrent of distant benevolence which 
is always virtuous in the absence of 
temptation, condemned = — 

any for not carrying them far 
canea Englishmen knowing no- 
thing whatever of India, knew 
enough of their countrymen to be 
aware that the probable temptation 
to Englishmen in the East was to 
be oppressive, to use their might to 
the injury of right, to forget to re- 
spect prejudices with which they 
could have no sympathy. It being 
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rightly assumed that this was the 
English temptation, it was assumed 
also, as a matter of course, that this 
was the English sin. All the world 
remembers how we were denounced 
as tyrants: how we were exhorted 
to respect the prejudices of the 
natives; and how, when all was 
done, we were still looked upon as 
sad rogues who, in spite of good 
advice, had spent our lives in tor- 
turing the mild Hindu, and thrust- 
ing our European ideas on the 
Eastern mind. Heavens! what 
re was talked about the 
astern mind! 

Suddenly Englishmen were con- 
strained to examine the facts; and 
they found that they had been talk- 
ing fudge: they bound that the 
Indian Government had been as 
quick as they to perceive the evils 
of persecution and oppression, and 
hed guarded against them with a 
success rarely practised by any 
Government. They found that the 
religion of our Eastern subjects had 
been rigidly respected; their pre- 
judices treated with a large and 
generous indulgence. A sudden 
reaction took place. We do not 


now —— that Indian officers 


are unduly abused. On the con- 
trary, it will be a mercy if all our 
heads are not turned with flattery. 
We quite believe that the East 
Indian officers are a splendid race, 
and the reason is, we think, plain. 
They are Englishmen at their best, 
free from the seductions of pleasure. 
In England—nay, in Europe—in 
the nineteenth century, the young 
man has to choose between pleasure 
and duty. In India, pleasure, ex- 
cept in its most gross ens, which 
after all only captivate a few, is 
denied him. He has to choose be- 
tween duty and ennui. He chooses 
duty, and thenceforth works as a 
man to whom work is a mistress— 
= one object of at least his Indian 
ife. 

But the reaction extended to 
ee as well as to men. So 
ar from being intolerant, we had 
been a great deal too tolerant; we 
had denied our religion; we had 
pandered to idolatry; we had been, 
in the slang of the day, ‘ unfaithful 
workers,’ ‘false heralds.’ So far 
from insulting native prejudices, we 
had dragged our Christianity and 
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our honour through the dirt, that 
these prejudices might be respected. 

And now, it is said, the end of all 
this is 1857; and after 1857 all this 
must be changed. ‘ We have made 
a great mistake in India,’ says the 
Times. ‘The old Puritan spirit of 
England is up,’ complacently smirks 
some ten-pounder, to whom the 
Bible is known through the medium 
of Evangelical orators, and who 
never saw a sword, yet thinks that 
it sounds plucky and religious to 
claim credit for inheriting the old 
Puritan spirit. Have we indeed 
made a great mistake? Why are 
we alive now in India? Why is 
India still British? Because the 
Punjabis stood loyal? Granted. 
Because the Almighty raised up 
John Lawrence for our deliverance ? 
Granted. But the help of the Pun- 
jabi soldiers would have availed 
little ; John Lawrence might have 
been a Lord Canning, and nought 
would have helped or hindered us 
—but for this: that the people of 
India were on our side. They were 
not hostile: let no wise Eastern 
statesman expect more than this of 
an Eastern peo le. Why were they 
not hostile Emphaticsll for this 
reason: that in spite of the Sepoy 
talk of greased cartridges, a hun- 
dred years of traditional policy had 
taught them that the English Go- 
vernment would not assault their 

rejudices or offend their religion. 
Tt may be our duty to break idols, 
to put down caste, to disallow festi- 
vals; under the sounding title of 
‘old Puritanism,’ to take a carte 
blanche for every act of licentious 
bigotry; all this may be our Chris- 
tian duty: but those who are able 
to picture to themselves a second 
revolution, some years after this 
Christian duty has been systemati- 
cally carried out, will hardly ac- 
knowledge that this is a sound 
olicy, or that the reverse of it has 
n ‘a great blunder.’ 

Is it supposed that we exaggerate 
the extent of the cry raised against 
the traditionary policy; that we 
magnify it for the sake of laughing 
at it? We appeal to that large ma- 
jority which at present is talking 
about Indian affairs. Do they not 
advocate the abolition of caste? In 
their favourite phrase, that we must 
entirely change our tactics with re- 
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gard to these rascally natives, what 
do they mean, if they do not mean 
this,—that we must cease to respect 
their religion and their prejudices P 
In their magnificent phrases about 
Christianity and Puritanism, do 
they mean anything less than 
that Government is to push Chris- 
tianity forward by means more or 
less rough, more or less gentle? 
Would they not advocate in Indian 
bazaars a compulsory Sabbath? 
Would they not reduce all the my- 
thology—all the fancy —all the 

oetry—all the popular ritual of 
Todion religion, to the dreary level 
of that staid propriety which drilled 
the Crystal Palace statues into de- 
cency 

But however impolitie it may be 
to interfere with popular religions, 
popular institutions, and most of all, 
popular amusements, this complaint 
of impolicy is, we are told, a cow- 
ardly argument: we must do our 
duty: serve God and shame the 
devil. 

Now with genuine respect for the 
feeling which prompts that taunt, 
whenever it is sincere, let us, in the 
name of common sense, try and 
examine what are those points in 
which it is complained that the 
Indian Government has preferred 
Mammon to God. Let us leave off 
this tearing of hair and beating of 
breasts: or at any rate, let it be our 
own hair that we rend—our own 
bosoms that we beat: let us cease 
to belabour John Company, and ask 
a little quietly, ‘ What has he done ?’ 

It is said that he has failed to 
promote the Christian religion: nay, 
that he has been actively hostile to it, 
having systematically refused to em- 
ploy native Christians in his service. 

Le has been worse than indifferent, 
he has been hostile, not only to 
Christianity, but to all religion: he 
has by secular instruction deprived 
the Hindu of his own faith, and re- 
fused to supply him with another ; 
he so disguised the fact of his having 
himself any religion at all, that the 
natives have refused to believe that 
he indeed has one. 

The charge of refusing to emplo 
native Christians is an old one. We 
should be glad to know how the 
facts stand, how many native Chris- 
tians have been refused service, and 
then what were the special grounds 
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of refusal in each case. So minute 
an inquiry would not be impossible 
or even difficult ; for indeed the dex- 
terity of this charge consists in 
speaking in vague terms of the 
‘ class’ of native Christians, as if they 
really formed a significant section of 
society ; whereas the truth is that 
they are to be counted by tens. We 
can only say at least that in the 
part of India which we have our- 
selves known for ten years, we have 
never met with a native Christian, 
except those one or two who are 
attached to each mission station. 
These men may, for all we know, be 
blameless Christians, but they are 
not generally of a class suitable for 
public employment. When an 
officer finds side by side on the one 
hand, a poor denationalizedcreature, 
with the complexion and manner of 
a native, with the dress and a gro- 
tesque imitation of the customs of 
the European ; on the other hand, a 
fine manly rajput, proud of his thou- 
sand descents, unable to follow ar- 
guments on regeneration, but in his 
conscience rejecting all appeals made 
to him to put off not only his reli- 
gion but his nationality, the officer 
selects for his service the latter in 
preference to the former, not be- 
cause he is a heathen, but because 
the officer feels convinced that he 
will make a much better recruit. 
Before, then, we begin to justify the 
Government for not employing na- 
tive Christians, we may state as a 
preliminary demurrer to the eharge, 
that in a great part of India there 
are no native Christians to employ. 
It would have been, we cannot but 
think, more candid if Mr. Mont- 
gomery had intimated the convic- 
tion which he must have had of this 
fact when he addressed that notifi- 
cation to the missionaries which has 
been, curiously enough, mistaken in 
England for an order of Govern- 
ment addressed to its officers. 

But the Government has distinctly 
romoted infidelity; it has, by the 
ures of arithmetic and geography, 

tempted the yours Brahmin into 
the swamp of unbelief, and there 
left him. What is the supposed 
inference from this charge? Is if 
that Government should not teach 
arithmetic and geography; or that 
it should teach Christianity? Few 
will assert the former alternative, 
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thousands would shout an impetuous 
assent to the latter. We have ona 
former occasion gone at ater 
length than is now admissible into 
this question of Government secular 
education in India. At present we 
would only remark, that if the East 
India Company has sinned in this 
respect, it has at least sinned in 
common with a large section of the 
English community. Ifthe theory 
of secular State education in Chris- 
tian England may be maintained 
by good men, and regarded as at 
least deserving of decent argument, 
we cannot see why the maintenance 
of such a theory in heathen India 
should draw down on the East India 
Company all the bitter vials of 
Puritanical wrath. For the rest, it 
is an old story this, of knowledge 
leading to infidelity. For our own 
part, we have suflicient confidence 
in Truth; sufficient confidence in 
the Almighty’s government of the 
universe, to Sellen that the know- 
ledge that two and two make four 
will always enlighten pro tanto the 
mind which receives it; that a 
youth will not be farther from the 
truth but nearer, for knowing that 
the earth goes round the sun. We 
do not believe that the people of 
India will be induced by the dia- 
lectic skill of a few controversialists 
to pass from the platform of the 
Shastres to that of Christianity. 
Such methodical conversions, such 
orderly progress from the lowest 
image worship to a decorous belief 
in all the Thirty-nine Articles, occur 
in little tracts, and sometimes, we 
doubt not with perfect good faith, 
in missionary reports, but they do 
not occur in the history of nations. 
The secularist may be sing more 
than is supposed for the advance- 
ment of true Christianity, if he 
breaks up the surface of apathetical 
indifference, preparing the ground 
for that great moral revolution 
which will not come perhaps quite 
in the way that the friends of mis- 
sions desire or expect, but which, 
we agree with them in believing, 
will surely come. 

But the Company has so deferred 
to foreign religions that the natives 
have been inclined to doubt whether 
it has a religion of its own. This 
is a favourite subject of indignant 
rhetoric. The blinded heathen, it 
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is said, at least observes his heathen 
rites; but as to his foreign con- 
ueror, he perceives, indeed, that 
e has courage, power, wisdom, 
justice; but for the life of him he 
cannot make out that he has any 


on. 
hy, what does this charge 
amount toP If it is meant that 
ee do not in England or 
in India live up to the principles of 
Christianity ; and that every denial 
of those principles in an English- 
man’s life betrays his religion, we 
shall not dispute the charge. Gladly 
and readily and in all humility do 
we admit that the great rebellion of 
1857, like every other great event of 
life, does call on us all to mend our 
ways—to live more as Christian 
men. But if our opponents mean 
more than this—and in their hearts 
they know they do,—then they are in 
fact only asserting what we readily 
toe a heathen man, or a 
ahomedan, with his gross ritual 
notions of religion, is incapable of 
appreciating a religion whose essence 
is in spirit and truth. We are not 
willing to conciliate the native faith 
in our having a religion, by reducing 
that religion to the level on which 
alone he will be able to contemplate 
it; by making it a thing of cere- 
monies and rites and days and 
weeks and years: a thing which a 
native may perhaps understand and 
honour, but which, be it what it 
may, is not Christianity. 

When the enemies of the Indian 
Government have exhausted their 
category of sins of commission and 
omission, they are not backward to 
tell us in what manner they would 
have the nation serve God. All 
lands and endowments guaranteed 
to religious institutions other than 
Christian, guaranteed on the general 
faith of Government by former 
rulers, and upheld with scrupulous 
respect by ours, are to be summaril 
confiscated. Hindu festivals whic 
in any way offend European notions 
of propriet , are, in spite of a pre- 
scription of thousands of years, to 
be ‘put down.’ The ‘Sabbath’ is 
to be observed in every town where 
Europeans reside. The children are 
to be taught in their schools the 
religion of the Government. And 
the advocates of this ‘policy,’ as 
they call it, combine with the most 
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extreme religious fanaticism the 
worst and most arrogant features of 
fillibusterism. We are to do all this 
to the glory of God, and to show 
that the Anglo-Saxon is the domi- 
nant race. 

We assure our readers that there 
is not one of these violent proceed- 
ings the adoption of which by the 
Government is not advocated in this 
country by a large and influential 
party: there is not one of them 
which we have not seen recom- 
mended both in public journals and 
official documents. Is it possible to 
regard such a without serious 
apprehension? It may be that our 
fears are exaggerated. 

In England we know that of the 
party from whom propositions like 
these emanate, it may be said that 
their bark is worse than their bite. 
They are very noisy, very intolerant; 
but in action they are confined to 
such comparatively harmless vaga- 
ries as preventing the people from 
hearing music on Sundays, or pro- 
viding bishopries for their favourite 
preachers. When great matters 
are in hand, the English people 
bestirs itself, and will no longer be 
dictated to by a party whose leading 
divine is Dr. M‘Neile, whose leading 
statesman Lord Shaftesbury, whose 
leading journal the Record. 

But in India it cannot be denied 
that this party is exceedingly strong 
in those quarters from which the 
acts of Government emanate. What 
religion there is in India is mostl 
of the Exeter Hall complexion. It 
is quite true that during the last 
twenty years there has been a reli- 
gious movement in India, and un- 
happily it has taken this direction. 
The fact is, that in this respect 
distance from England still operates 
to our disadvantage. There are 
hundreds of able men, serving their 
country daily with admirable vigour 
and sagacity, who in all matters of 
religious import are at least twenty 

ears behind the state of opinion in 

urope. They have caught up there- 
vivalof religion at the point where the 
Claphamites left it. They know no- 
thing of the vast influence which has 
since that time been exercised on the 
religious mind of England by Cole- 
ridge, Newman, Hare, Carlyle, and 
Maurice, and still more, satan by 
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intelligent as they are, they dispose 
of all religious Sotiinens Tith the 
dogmatic confidence which so clearly 
indicates profound ignorance. Talk- 
ing of the old Puritan spirit, they 
are utterly unaware of the fact that 
the distinguishing feature of the 
Puritans, their unhesitating cer- 
tainty as to that which they be- 
lieved, is utterly wanting to Eng- 
lishmen of the nineteenth century. 
They cannot be made to understand 
that if for no other reason it were 
impossible for England to prose- 
lytize India, it is so for this, that 

ngland is herself in a state of 
transition and anxious progress as 
to her religious faith; that while 
good and wise men earnestly believe 
that the crisis will pass, and Chris- 
tianity come out of it stronger and 
brighter than ever, yet they would 
not choose the critical hour to go 
forth, and in the name of the nation, 
proclaim as eternal truths dogmas 
which are in the very process of 
being silently replaced by truths 
more spiritual and universal and 
abiding. 

To the Indian public, then, we can 
only point out the danger of such 
a course as the fanatics among us 
recommend, Surely every Anglo- 
Indian knows what that leeaea is. 
No man who has passed his griffin. 
age can be olla by the specious 
assurance that the natives rather 
like than otherwise having their 
prejudices disregarded, their insti- 
tutions overthrown. No sensible 
man surely will be moved by the 
taunt, which would stigmatize a 
dread of seeing 170 millions of men 
fighting against us for their man- 
ners and their religion, as cowardice 
and worldly wisdom. 

But to the English public the 
words tolerance and toleration are 
still dear; and surely they will not 
be content to retain the word and so 
signally yield the substance. For a 
century they have exhorted their 
countrymen to be patient and con- 
ciliatory with the natives. They 
will not now hound them on to acts 
of ferocious tyranny not the less 
hateful because veiled under the 
name of religion. 

Was it our duty to be tolerant 
before the great mutiny? Then it 
is our duty to be so still. Was it 
at once our duty and our highest 
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wisdom to leave the natives in bond 
Jide undisturbed enjoyment of their 
own religion ? Did we establish such 
an empire as the world had never 
seen, because we exercised such a 
genuine toleration as no conquerors 
had ever had the virtue and the pru- 
dence to practise? The natives still 
care as: muchas ever for their own 
religion ; the condition of our tenure 
is still the same. Bitter, indeed, 
will have been the agony of 1857 if, 
after all, we mistake its tac That 
lesson is, that we should never again 
forget to unite the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the harmlessness of the 
dove; that we should not again so 
depend on the good will which we 
have conciliated, or the successes we 
have won, as to denude India of a 
European garrison, and leave it at 
the mercy of a mercenary army. 
That, while still pursuing the same 
course of even justice, of conciliatory 
toleration, we should still not forget 
the fact of our strange isolated 
position, and while endeavouring to 
persuade should ever be prepared to 
strike. 

But woe to us if we learn to 
plead the miseries of the past awful 
year as a justification for tyranny 
and oppression. Woe to us if, in the 
name of Christianity, we violate the 
most solemn Christian precepts ; if 
we seek to further the spread of 
religion not in the sympathizing 
spirit of civilized civilizing rulers, 
but in the fierce uncompromising 
spirit of provoked conquerors. We 
-_ succeed for a time. Our 
eighty thousand Europeans may 
do wonders; and the people will 
be slow to believe that their Eng- 
lish masters have changed their 
nature. We may insist on all the 
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Mahomedan masters of our schools 
teaching the Bible to all their Hindu 
scholars ; we may establish on eve 
seventh day, throughout the lengt 
and. breadth of India, that dreary 
institution, a Puritanical Sabbath ; 
we may deprive Hindu men and 
women of their fairs and holidays, 
as we have deprived English men 
and women of their bands and their 
Sunday travelling; we may do that 
which the army mutinied because 
they thought we were about to do, 
we may declare war against caste ; 
we may ruin every ancient religious 
establishment in the country, and 
boast that not a foot of land pays 
tribute to Antichrist; and there 
will be many to think that this is 
all well done, and to thank God for 
the progress of true religion. 

But the sin will find us out. 
Persecution will bring forth its old 
fruit; intolerance will lead to its 
historical consequence ; tyranny will 
draw down its just retribution ; and 
a generation of wiser Christians 
will arise to lament the ruin caused 
by a perversion of Christianity not 
less grievous than that which Luther 
destroyed: and statesmen and phi- 
losophers will care little to note 
that in a certain year the patronage 
and the power of India passed from 
one office to another, from a board 
to a council—from a Chairman to a 
Minister; but they will lay it to 
heart as a great lesson of the evil of 
faction, that in 1858 the principles 
of IndianGovernment were changed, 
in deference not to experience, but 
to party ; and an Empire was lost, 
because the victorious party were 
ashamed to acknowledge the truth 
of the traditional policy whereby it 
had been won. 





